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A NORTH 


GREENLAND WALRUS HUNT. 


BY GEO. HARLOW CLARK, 


Naturalist Peary Expedition, 1893-94. 


‘* Othere, the old sea-captain, 
Who dwelt in Helgoland, 

To King Alfred, the Lover of Truth, 

Brought a snow-white walrus-tooth, 
Which he held in his brown right hand.” 
—Longfeliow's ** Discoverer of the North Cape.” 


T was perhaps a simple gift that 
Othere the Norseman brought to 
the great Saxon monarch, but it 
was one that he no doubt highly 

prized, for no product of northern seas 
was more eagerly sought by the ancient 
Scandinavian rovers than walrus ivory. 
Their chiefs delighted in adorning their 
weapons with it, and the sagas aver that 
King Magnus Barefoot's famous sword, 
Legg-bitt (Leg-biter), possessed guards 
of that material. 

Nowhere in Greenland waters are 
walruses more abundant than along the 
coast between Capes. Parry and Alex- 
ander, more than six hundred miles 
above the Arctic Circle. There, ex- 


posed only to attack by a small, isolated 
tribe of Eskimos, they bid fair to escape 
extermination for many years to come. 
As those who have been so fortunate— 
or unfortunate, as the case may be—as to 
come in personal contact with the walrus 
will attest, the chase of no other Arctic 
animal is productive of more thrilling 
excitement than that which usually at- 
tends the pursuit of this animal. In- 
deed, in point of reckless courage and 
ferocity, even the grim ice-bear, lord of 
the frost realm though he be, must sur- 
render the palm to a wounded ahwzek. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that I refer particularly to the Green- 
land walrus, and not to his amiable 
Alaskan cousin, whose motto, when he is 
attacked, seems to be Sauve gui peut. 
Walrus was the game we sought when, 
shortly before midnight on August 3oth, 
1893, our long whale-boat, the Fazzh, 
glided seaward across the bar near the 
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little Eskimo settlement of Karnah, out 
into the open water of Murchison Sound. 

We were six in number. Besides my 
artist comrade, Mr. Frank W. Stokes, 
and myself, the Fazth was manned by 
four swarthy long-haired Eskimos, 
Mya, Annowka, Nipsangwa and Arna- 
gloo, all picked men and expert har- 
pooners. 

The sun had dipped for a brief space 
beyond the white swell of the inland 
ice behind us, and a light northerly 
breeze was ruffling the sound’s dark 
surface as we headed southwest toward 
Herbert Island, which, ten miles away, 
reared its snow-capped crest high above 
the sea. Beyond it, a single star, the 
first we had seen during many weeks, 
twinkled in the broad blue band of sky 
above the southern horizon. Between 
the mainland and the island we knew 
that we would find walruses. 

Floe-pans, with here and there an ice- 
berg, were sluggishly drifting through 
the sound, and as we advanced we 
scanned them intently, momentarily ex- 
pecting to discern walruses’ dark shapes 
defined in silhouette upon their snowy 
surface. Except the faint noise of rip- 
ples set in motion by the boat, and 
lapping the sides of the gelid masses 
near us, the deep silence was broken 
only by the measured creaking of oars 
and the soft, musical plash of water 
dripping from the uplifted blades. 

We had traversed perhaps two miles 
when suddenly we heard the resonant 
gurgling call of a walrus some distance 
ahead ; but, although I was standing 
upright in the stern to steer, I strained 
my eyes in vain to catch a glimpse of 
the animal. The natives at once 
stopped rowing, and Nipsangwa volun- 
teered to lure it to us. Accordingly, 
we posted Annowka onthe small bow- 
deck with his harpoon poised to throw 
and with a forty-foot rawhide line, of 
which one end was attached to the 
harpoon head while the other was made 
fast to the boat’s bow, coiled at his feet. 
Then, with Stokes and myself in readi- 
ness for quick shooting, Nipsangwa be- 
gan his ventriloquistic performance. 

“ Ee-ook ! ee-ook ! ee-ook !” he cried, 
imitating to perfection the walrus’ gut- 
tural tone. The first syllables were 
muffled, and sounded as if uttered un- 
der water close beside the boat, but the 
last were enunciated loud!y and dis- 
tinctly ; still there was no response. 
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Once more he tried, that time suc- 
cessfully. His voice was still echoing 
amid the neighboring icebergs when a 
round, white-tusked head was silently 
thrust above the surface, not thirty feet 
away. Next instant Annowka hurled 
his harpoon, but owing, as he claimed, 
to the imperfect light, he missed his 
aim, and the walrus promptly dived. 

The derisive remarks which the other 
natives addressed to the harpooner as he 
drew in his line and harpoon manifestly 
increased his chagrin at his failure. 

Presently Stokes’ keen eyes descried 
another walrus, a fine cow,lying on a 
small ice-pan some three hundred yards 
to westward. Approaching cautiously, 
we arrived within easy harpooning dis- 
tance before the drowsy animal discov- 
ered us, and Annowka, anxious to re- 
deem his prestige, buried his harpoon- 
head in her body. Simultaneously 
Stokes and I fired and scored. The 
stricken walrus rolled off into the sea, 
and the line, accompanied by a large 
ovoid sealskin float appended to it, 
sped out over the bow with surpris- 
ing swiftness; for, however clumsy 
it may be on ice, the walrus is a 
remarkably powerful swimmer. Next 
second we were towed ahead at an 
exhilarating rate of speed. The fact 
that the combined weight of boat and 
crew was not less than eighteen hun- 
dred pounds will perhaps enable one 
to form some conception of the crea- 
ture’s strength. 

As we swept past the ice-pan An- 
nowka reached out and deftly snatched 
up the wooden harpoon-shaft, which was 
so designed as to detach itself from the 
head after the latter had been driven 
home. 

The walrus’ desperate effort to escape 
soon partly exhausted her. Our speed 
slackened, and, on a sudden, the float, 
hitherto completely submerged, bobbed 
into sight just as she turned and rose, 
so close at hand that her glistening 
tusks rasped harshly on the Fazth's side. 

We greeted her with several shots, 
whereupon she dived once more, but 
only to reappear a moment later on 
the opposite side of the boat. Throw- 
ing herself furiously upon the float, she 
punctured it with her tusks, rendering 
it useless for the remainder of our 
cruise ; while the confined air thus re- 
leased was hissing forth from it, a well- 
aimed shot terminated her struggles. 
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Pulling on the harpoon line, we drew 
the body up beside the boat, and 
Mya made two parallel incisions with a 
sharp knife in the tough, inch - thick 
skin, forming a flexible strip, a foot 
long and two inches wide, that resem- 
bled a leather valise-handle. He then 
selected one of the spare floats that we 
had with us, and, after expelling some 


of the air from it, he inserted it be-. 


tween the strip of hideand the under- 
lying blubber, and then inflated it. 
This prevented our prize from sinking. 

Meanwhile, we had made out three 
more walruses resting on a distant pan. 
So, delaying only to extract the imbed- 
ded harpoon-head, we left the dead one 
floating and slowly rowed toward them. 

But they were not to be taken un- 
awares. While we were yet too far 
away to hazard a shot, they saw us, and 
two of them splashed off into the water; 
but the third, which, we now perceived, 
was a small calf, made no attempt to 
follow. 

Calling incessantly, the pair swam 
excitedly to and fro beside the pan, 
taking good care, however, to keep it 
between themselves and us, but the calf 
continued to stare stupidly in our direc- 
tion and obstinately refused to budge. 
Hoping to capture it alive, we refrained 
from firing, but we increased our speed. 
Suddenly, one of the adults, presumably 
the calf’s mother, placed her great fore- 
flippers on the edge of the ice, upreared 
half her huge bulk, and thrust forward 
so that with the tip of her short tusks 
she could almost touch the young one. 
What moral suasion she may have 
exerted we could only surmise, but her 
perverse offspring immediately rolled 
itself toward her and was apparently 
received on her outstretched flippers, 
for both went down together, and when, 
a minute afterward, we caught a parting 
glimpse of them, she was supporting it 
in that manner. At all events, the little 
fellow finally made his escape on such 
short order, and we were so intensely 
interested in witnessing this novel exhi- 
bition of maternal solicitude, that we 
had no opportunity to shoot, even if we 
had had heart to do so, 

As no more walruses were then in 
sight, we put back to the one already 
killed. Taking it in tow, we resumed 
our voyage just as the sun came rolling 
into view from behind the mainland’s 
mer de glace. 
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Shortly before 3 a. M., a family group 
of five walruses was seen basking on a 
floe. It was a mystery how the unwieldy 
beasts contrived to scale the vertical 
walls of ice, which, so far as we observed, 
rose on each side fully six feet above the 
sea. However, we did not linger to 
discuss this interesting problem, but, by 
rapid rowing, we succeeded in both 
shooting and harpooning an adult bull 
before he, together with the others, 
plunged into the water. A desperate 
though brief conflict ensued. Enraged 
by wounds and the smell of blood, and 
snorting and bellowing furiously, the 
walruses repeatedly charged the boat; 
and, although the Eskimos, hastily ship- 
ping oars and shouting vociferously, 
plied their lances with wonderful celerity 
while we distributed the contents of our 
rifles’ magazines among them, it was not 
until we had finished the bull, and also 
a half-grown, tuskless mkininni (calf), 
that the survivors sank from sight. 

Exciting though this contest was, it 
was merely a foretaste of what was in 
store for us. 

During the mé/ée one of our assailants 
struck the long steering-oar, which I had 
neglected to draw in, with its flippers, 
wrenching it so that the galvanized iron 
rowlock split in twain, but, fortunately, 
without breaking the oar. When I had 
replaced the fractured rowlock with a 
new one, we took the calf, which was 
nearly five feet long,on board and made 
the bull fast astern. 

As, hampered by the two huge car- 
casses in tow, we laboriously rowed 
away from the broad patch of oily- 
iridescent, blood-stained water mark- 
ing the scene of our encounter, a solitary 
walrus quietly rose to the surface far 
behind us. The Eskimos believed it to 
be one that was wounded too severely 
to recover, but, knowing that it would 
sink if we approached it, we did not 
put back. 

Attracted by sight or scent of slaugh- 
ter, rapacious burgomaster gulls, the 
white vultures of the frigid zone, soon 
flocked above us. Some remained cir- 
cling over the dying walrus, but many 
followed the boat, swooping, with dis- 
cordant, mournful cries, to skim and 
whet their beaks in its scarlet wake. 

Two uneventful hours elapsed, and 
we were drawing near to the island, 
where we intended to land and cut up 
our quarry, when we beheld a floe-pan, 
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possibly a quarter of an acre in extent 
and slightly to the left of our course, 
which was literally covered with wal- 
ruses basking in the early morning sun. 

As I turned the Faith's prow toward 
the herd, the Eskimos slackened speed 
and began an animated consultation, 
the result of which was that they stren- 
uously endeavored to persuade us to 
give the herd a wide berth, asserting 
that, while it was all very well to engage 
five walruses together, an assault on 
such a large number would prove to be 
an entirely di ferent matter. Moreover, 
they averred that if the herd perceived 
those which we had already slain, and 
especially the calf, it would, without 
other provocation, attack us in over- 
whelming force. 

Nevertheless, influenced by a desire 
for more hunting, and also by the fact 
of the herd’s proximity to the island, 
where we could easily cache surplus 
meat and blubber, we rashly resolved 
to risk a battle. So, finding expostula- 
tion useless, the Eskimos pulled on, 
casting frequent apprehensive glances 
over their shoulders as they bent to 
their oars, 

Being particularly desirous of obtain- 
ing a photograph of the herd, Stokes 
hurriedly arranged his camera and made 
a snap-shot, while I supplied the men 
with hatchets for use at close quarters 
and thus partly restored their confi- 
dence. 

Although the walruses had in the 
meantime discovered us, they gave no 
indication of alarm, unless their sub- 
dued “ee-ook! ee-ook!” could be so 
interpreted. A few, rearing lazily upon 
their foreflippers, stared inquisitively at 
the boat, but the majority appeared con- 
temptuously indifferent to our presence. 
They were so closely huddled together 
that it was impossible to count them, but 
we estimated that the herd numbered 
between sixty and one hundred indi- 
viduals, 

We were within forty feet of the floe- 
pan when the command to ship oars was 
given. The camera was again focused 
and a second quick exposure secured ; 
and then, each selecting a choice speci- 
men, Stokes and I opened fire. 

At the first shot, the startled beasts 
nearest the floe-pan’s edge plunged with 
a mighty splash that dashed sheets of 
spray far out on the ice, while those 
farther removed from the water floun- 
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dered after them, all bellowing loudly 
with painorrage. Industriously pump- 
ing our weapons’ levers, we hit several, 
but, failing to inflict wounds that were 
instantaneously fatal, all retained suffi- 
cient vitality to reach the sea, and the 
ice was quickly vacated. The one at 
which I had first aimed lurched off not 
six feet from our bow, the boat’s momen- 
tum having carried her straight to the 
ice, 

As the walrus dived, Nipsangwa har- 
pooned it, but it sank slowly onto a 
broad ice-shelf protruding from the floe- 
pan’s base, some eight feet below us, 
but visible through the pellucid water, 
where it expired almost immediately. 

But now the infuriated walruses’ deep- 
toned slogan resounded on every side, as, 
forming into squads comprising from a 
half-dozen to a score of warriors, they 
charged us, striving to hook their tusks 
over the boat’s gunwales and bring them 
to the water-level. The uncouth, pleth- 
oric forms swathed in slimy, flabby skin, 
sparse-haired and deeply seamed with in- 
numerable wrinkles; their great flippers 
churning the bloody water into crimson, 
soapy foam; the receding brows and 
thick-lipped, bewhiskered muzzles from 
which the stout, obtuse, gleaming yel- 
low-white tusks flared downward with 
unpleasant suggestiveness ; the sinister 
expression of the small, bulging, blood- 
shot eyes ; the dilated nostrils, whence 
froth issued with every respiration ; and, 
above all, the uncanny recklessness of 
wounds that they displayed—all these 
combined to give them the aspect of 
veritable marine demons. The cows 
came on no less desperately than the 
bulls, 

The sharp reports of firearms blended 
with the dull clash of steel on ivory and 
the yells of the Eskimos, who, now that 
the fray was once begun, struck out like 
paladins with hatchets, lances and har- 
poons. Even the great burgomaster 
gulls seemed to share in the excitement, 
mingling their wild screams in the 
clamor, while a pair of ravens, flapping 
leisurely from the mainland to the isl- 
and, paused to hover and croak hearse 
encouragement to either our adversaries 
or ourselves until the uproar frightened 
them away. 

Presently, four walruses, each fast to 
a line, were dragging the boat hither 
and thither, while we continued to beat 
off the rest as best we could. 
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We maintained a steady fire. Many of 
the beasts were wounded, and the blood 
and oil streaming over their grizzly 
heads and shoulders increased the hide- 
ousness of their appearance, and the sea 
was tainted by the effluvia they exhaled. 
But, like true believers in the Hebraic 
lex taltonts, they were resolved on re- 
venge and would not yield. 

There is something in the walrus’s 
countenance which, curiously enough, 
always reminds me of a certain carica- 
ture of a famous Prussian statesman, and 
assuredly the “blood and iron”’ spirit 
of determination that they evinced was 
worthy of him. 

The Fazth, as usual, leaked badly, and, 
as no man dared to desert his post to 
bail, we were compelled to stand ankle- 
deep in water, in which the dead calf 
swashed to and fro with the violent 
rocking of the boat. This made it diffi- 
cult for us to retain our footing. 

The Eskimos’ transient valor was fast 
evaporating and we ourselves were long- 
ing for a Gatling gun, when suddenly, as 
if in accordance with a preconcerted 
signal, the vengeful horde vanished 
under water. Congratulating ourselves, 
on the supposition that we had effectu- 
ally repulsed them, we bestowed our at- 
tention on the walruses secured to the 
harpoon-lines. We had dispatched two 
of them and made them fast astern 
when all at once the herd reappeared 
at some distance from the boat, but 
swimming aggressively toward it. We 
surmised that fresh recruits had joined 
them. 

Panic seized on the natives, and be- 
fore we could remonstrate they severed 
the two taut lines and released the 
struggling captives. Snatching up the 
oars, they attempted to row, but the 
dead weight of our booty was too much 
for them. One sprang aft to cut loose 
the four carcasses in tow, but I inter- 
cepted him. However, being no less 
anxious than the Eskimo to set foot on 
land, I permitted him to cast off two of 
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the walruses after chopping off the 
heads, which I wished to preserve. Then, 
just as the herd was closing in around 
us, we started for the island’s shore, a 
mile away. 

Although the walruses kept so near 
as to strike the oars and thus impede 
our progress, we succeeded in holding 
them at bay until, rowing and fighting 
alternately, we had traversed about half 
the distance to land. Then, to our re- 
lief, they abandoned the pursuit; but 
their derisive bellowing was still ring- 
ing in our ears when the boat’s keel 
grated on the shore. 

With the exception of another broken 
rowlock, a few scars on the boat's sides 
and gunwales, the loss of a couple of 
harpoon-lines and the expenditure of a 
good deal of ammunition, we were none 
the worse for the encounter. Although, 
as trophies, we had only two heads, we 
computed that at least twenty of our 
assailants had been slain. If victory 
was theirs, it was dearly won. 

We disembarked on a sloping, wave- 
worn ledge forming a natural jetty, and, 
after mooring the boat by her grapnel, 
I got out blocks and tackle preparatory 
to beaching the carcasses we had re- 
tained. But the Eskimos, with char- 
acteristic aversion to physical exertion, 
pointed out that the tide was ebbing 
and that, if we hauled the walruses out 
into the shoal water partly covering the 
ledge, it would soon leave them strand- 
ed. And, sure enough, by the time we 
had finished cutting up the calf, the 
other two were high and dry on the 
ledge, and there we measured, skinned 
and dissected them. 

We built a fire of dry, mossy peat, 
saturated with oil squeezed from the 
fresh blubber, and over it we cooked an 
abundant supply of walrus-liver, an ap- 
petizing Arctic tid-bit. On that, sup- 


plemented with tinned beef and hard 
tack, we breakfasted, and then, out- 
stretching ourselves in the sun, on the 
gray, lichen-covered rocks, we slept. 
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BY THE LATE THEO. 


T was a cold 
afternoon in 
January when 
our party left 
Virginia 
Beach for the 
long drive 
down thecoast 
to the shoot- 
ing-box on 
Currituck 
Sound, where 
we were to try 
to kill wild- 
fowl. 

The wind 
was blowing 
briskly from 
the north, and little flurries of snow 
whirled down occasionally, so that we 
did not need the driver’s advice to wrap 
up well. 

The level beach was as hard as a floor, 
and stretched away for miles, the only 
breaks in its flat surface being the tall 
masts of the numerous wrecks which 
lined the shore, or the flagstaff of a lone- 
ly life-saving station. The team easily 
drew the light wagon over the sand, 
and though the air was very cold the 
drive of twenty-five miles was not as 
monotonous as might be supposed. 
The sea was beginning to grow rather 
rough, and as we neared the end of our 
journey we could see the geese leaving 
the ocean and seeking quieter water on 
the flats or shallows of Currituck Sound. 

Having arrived at the hotel, we were 
told that the birds were very plentiful, 
but that owing to bad weather and the 
number of gunners they were rather 
wild. Still every one agreed that now 
we should soon have some cold, snowy 
days, and that each of us would take 
home plenty of game. 

It was decided that both J—— and 
myself should shoot over old “ Uncle 
Billy’s” live geese on Abe’s Island 
Point. After this had been finally set- 
tled, we had a nightcap for good luck, 
and turned in. 

The next morning we found the wind 
blowing hard from the east, and the 
whole sky covered with lowering gray 
clouds, This was very encouraging, 
and it was in a most cheerful frame of 
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mind that we set out for our points, 
though it promised to be rather chilly 
sitting still. That would be a matter of 
little consequence, however, if the birds 
flew well, for no one was ever known to 
be cold while he was getting good shoot- 
ing. 

As the guard poled us through a little 
cove up to our point, the birds, which 
had come in there to feed during the 
night, got up in thousands just ahead of 
the punt. There must have been an 
enormous quantity of game in that little 
bay, and the noise the birds made in 
rising, with the honking of the geese, 
the quacking of ducks, and the calling 
of swan, made a perfect pandemonium 
of sound. As fast as they rose they 
would circle around as though loath to 
leave, and finally would go swinging off 
in great Vs, or long lines, straight out 
to sea. By the time we arrived at our 
point we were thoroughly satisfied that 
there were birds enough around, if only 
they would come back again to feed, 
and, incidentally, to let us get a shot at 
them. 

The guard now left us to go further 


on to assist “Uncle Billy” with his 
geese, which had to be brought from 


some distance. While he was away we 
fixed up the blind, and placed our guns 
and shells where they would be handy. 
It was now beginning to grow quite 
light, and as I was glancing around I 
saw a swan flying directly toward us. I 
quickly called to J , and we made a 
jump to the blind for our guns. The 
swan saw us and swerved off so as to 
pass inshore of us, about seventy-five 
yards away. I took a hurried aim as 
best I could in the awkward position I 
was in—the bird was directly over my 
right shoulder—and was more than 
pleased to see the swan’s neck fold up 
and his head fall back at the report, 
and to finally hear him strike the mud 
with a resounding thump. 

Turning with a triumphant smile to 
my companion, I beheld him leisurely 
extracting an exploded shell from his 
gun, while his face bore a look of in- 
effable happiness. After a little prelim- 
inary conversation of a rather lively 
nature, we came to the conclusion that 
the two shots had been fired so closely 
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together that we had each heard but 
one report. This question having been 
amicably settled we went to pick up our 
bird, each having a sneaking idea that 
the other fellow had killed him, and 
that the other fellow thought so, too. 

In a short time “ Uncle Billy” came 
in sight, with his geese penned up in 
huge boxes, whence came plaintive 
honks every now and then, as if in re- 
monstrance at being squeezed into such 
close quarters. Greetings were soon 
over, and the two men proceeded to 
put out the 
decoys in 
the regular 
way, 7. é., in 
lines of four 
or five geese 
each, radiat- 
ing from the 
blind like the 
spokes of a 
wheel, with 
about five 
yards of open 
water be- 
tween the 
lines of birds 
where they 
were nearest 
to the shore. 
There were 
also a couple 
of live swan, 
and thirty or 
forty duck 
stool, so that 
altogether we 
had an array 
of decoys 
quite likely 
to attract the 
attention of 
even “trad- 
ing”’ birds. 

While we were waiting, “Uncle Billy’ 
told us that he did not allow anyone 
to shoot the wild birds over his geese, 
unless they had first settled in the 
water. He said that his decoys would 
become frightened if a bird should fall 
in among them without warning, and he 
insisted that we wait until the wild 
geese lit and swam up to the stool, 
when we could shoot them either on 
the water, or as they rose. 

Soon after his explanations were fin- 
ished, we saw a line of about a dozen 
geese coming from the sea and headed 
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in our direction. The decoys soon 
caught sight of them and began to 
honk, while we crouched down in the 
blind, not daring to move. Soon we 
could hear the wild birds answering, 
until finally they were apparently di- 
rectly over us, and stealing a cautious 
glance. I saw they were circling about 
as if undecided what to do. 

All this time both decoys and wild 
geese were honking to each other at a 
lively rate, until it seemed as if every 
goose in the country was flying and 
screaming 
over our 
heads. The 
wild geese 
could not re- 
sist the ap- 
peals our de- 
coys made to 
them, and 
dropped low- 
er and lower 
as they cir- 
cled round, 
until, at last, 
they splashed 
into the water 
just outside 
our stool. We 
sat perfectly 
still and 
watched 
them through 
the blind, as 
they fed 
gradually 
nearer and 
nearer to the 
shore, seem- 
ingly not at 
all suspicious 
ot our pres- 
ence. 

Just then I 
to feel that 


AGAIN, 


began to lose patience, and 
I could hold out no longer. The guard 
whispered “ Now.” J--— and I rose 
up, he on his feet, lon my knees; and 
as the astonished birds rose slowly 
against the wind and swung off past us, 
I saw him knock down two with his 
first barrel just before I dropped mine, 
while with the second barrel we each 
got one more. ‘This struck me as being 
pretty fair for a starter, but “Uncle 
Billy’ was wroth, for he wanted us to 
shoot them on the water and “git the 
hull lot on ’em.” 











A DAY ON CURRITUCK SOUND. 


No birds came along for some time 
after this, and as it was cold we all be- 
gan to move about to get warmed up. 
All the guns were lying side by side in 
the blind, the guard’s and mine being 
left unloaded for some unknown reason, 
While we were fooling around, J 
suddenly shouted ‘ Look 





out!” and 
made a dash for the blind, and there, 
almost over the decoys, were a pair of 
geese. As there was no time to get 
my gun I satdownand watched. J 
picked up my gun, took aim carefully 
and snapped both barrels; then he did 
the same with the guard's weapon. 

By this time he was talking pretty 
nearly as fast as the geese were leaving, 
which 1s saying a good deal, but he 
grabbed his own gun and killed both 
birds dead as a stone, right and left. I 
don't think anyone, the shooter in- 
cluded, did any more than stare at the 
dead geese, with eyes and mouth wide 
open, for at least five minutes. After 
that—well, it was a cold day and our 
feet were wet. 

The birds were now flying fairly well, 
but were rather wild, though enough of 
them “cut”? to us to keep us warm. One 
duck fell dead about two hundred yards 
away; and when he was picked up, it was 
found that a single pellet had gone clean 
through him, raking him from breast to 
back through almost the entire length of 
his body. How he could have flown so 
far with that hole through him was a 
mystery to us. Another time a swan lit 
in the water about seventy yards off, and 
as he would come no nearer, we each 
fired twice at him. The bird rose heavily 
and was called right over the blind about 
fifty yards high. We each fired twice 
again, and after the discharge of each 
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barrel could see the blood show red on 
his white breast, yet he flew nearly a mile 
before he settled on the water. I chased 
him in the boat, but he rose as we were 
trying to get to windward of him and 
flew slowly down the sound, getting only 
a few feet above the water. He was 
finally killed by a party several miles be- 
low us, as we heard Jater. We had used 
“double B” shot, and the bird must 
have been struck at least six times, and 
hard too, 

We were extremely sorry to lose him 
as he was a particularly fine specimen, 
very large, old, and, of course, at that 
season in the perfect winter plumage. 
Well for him was it that his lower 
parts were thickly padded with snowy 
feathers and fleecy down, for without 
such protection our leaden hail must 
surely have brought him. Had one of 
the big pellets chanced to have struck 
the long, outstretched neck, things 
would have been different. 

The flight stopped wholly about noon 
and did not commence again until after 
four o’clock, when the birds began to 
come in to the shallows to feed during 
the night. From then on until dark the 
geese and ducks came in almost con- 
stantly, giving us some of the grandest 
shooting it has ever been my luck to en- 
joy. The decoys seemed to be able to 
call anything in sight right to us. 

When at last the decoys were taken up 
and we poled homeward in the rapidly 
failing twilight, we had to our credit 
two swans, twenty-six geese, and fifteen 
ducks; and while I do not believe that 
on the size of the bag depends the pleas- 
ure of the day, I must confess that I 
prefer a well-filled game-bag to an 
empty one. 
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T has been contended, though with- 
out foundation, that we have done 
literally nothing toward giving the 
world any new breeds of dogs. 

It might be retorted that, outside of 
the greyhound and the spaniel families 
and the collie, bulldog, fox-terrier and 
mastiff, the remaining breeds, which 
number about sixty-three, are all crosses 
of the pre-existing stock, and new-made 
breeds will undoubtedly appear from 
time to time. Indeed, we have proved 
this by the production of the immediate 
subject of this article, “The Boston 
Terrier.” 

The Chesapeake Bay dog too is ours, 
the result of a cross between Labrador 
dogs that swam ashore from a sinking 
vessel in Chesapeake Bay (from which 
body of water it receives its name), and 
an English water spaniel; and though 
he is a most useful animal for retrieving 
water-fowl from the bays, especially 
when they are filled with ice-floes or are 
very boisterous, he will never become 
popular on account of his disposition. 
As no one has ever disputed our title to 
this breed of dogs, let us proceed to 
analyze the “why and wherefore” of 
the now most popular and charming 
breed of pet dogs, known as the Boston 
terrier ; a dog thoroughly Yankee bred 
as its name indicates, though some for- 
eigners claim that it is identical with 
the “ butcher’s dog” of England. 

Though the breed dates back some 
forty years, it was not until 1893 that 
the American Kennel Club recognized 
it as a distinct breed, and rendered it 
eligible for registration in the official 
stud-book. It had to go through the 
same ordeal as the new-made English 
breeds, viz. : six generations of perfect 
inter-breeding, or breeding to dogs that 
were characterized as being typical 
specimens, thus perpetuating the out- 
line sought after. 

The dog known to us now as the Bos- 
ton terrier, and so acknowiedged as a 
distinct breed by the American Kennel 
Club, claims to be the lineal descendant 
of Hooper’s Judge and Burnett’s Gyp. 
Where Judge came from no one knows, 
not even Mr. Robert C. Hooper, his 
final owner, but the general impression 
exists that he came from across the 
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THE BOSTON TERRIER. 


BY H. W. HUNTINGTON. 


water in one of the cattle-boats that 
ply between England and Boston. Those 
who saw the dog when he was in his 
prime, some twenty-five years ago, claim 
that he was possessed of a great deal of 
the English bulldog characteristics and 
form, and probably was the result of a 
cross of the English bulidog and a white 
English or bull-terrier. 

This, however, is all surmise, though 
the outline, form, etc., would lead to the 
foregoing deduction. As far as _ size 
and weight are concerned, he would 
hardly be classed even as a light-weight 
bulldog and would almost come under 
the head of a toy bulldog, as he leaned 
to that breed rather than to the bull- 
terrier, and weighed at most not over 
thirty pounds. 

Having assumed the premise that 
Hooper’s Judge was three-quarters Eng- 
lish bulldog and one quarter terrier, let 
us proceed to criticise Burnett’s Gyp, 
or Kate, as she was very often called. 
While Judge was of a rich dark brindle 
color, with a broad, white stripe up his 
face, was rather high on his legs, giving 
him a cobby appearance, and possessed 
of a square head and an almost even 
mouth, Gyp was pure white in color, 
decidedly low on the legs, with a fine 
three-quarters tail, very stocky in build, 
and tipped the scales at about twenty 
pounds. In outline she was not unlike 
the old-fashioned bull-terrier, and con- 
sidering her short, blocky head, she 
might to-day pass as a pure-bred Bos- 
ton terrier, though by no means a good 
one. 

In due course of time Burnett's Gyp 
was bred to Hooper's Judge. Each 
had acobby body, straight tail, almost 
even mouth, and square head, the for- 
mer leaning to the terrier and the 
latter to the bulldog type in matter of 
general contour. The product of this 
union was Wells’s Eph, a dog closely re- 
sembling his dam, being a bit low-stat- 
ured, maturing at about twenty-eight 
pounds, of a rich dark brindle in color, 
with even, white markings, and pos- 
sessed, like sire and dam, of a good, 
nearly even mouth, which showed a pre- 
dominance of the terrier over the bull- 
dog blood. 

Eph first saw the light of day about 
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WELLS’S EPH 


thirty years ago in “Boston town,” and 
when about two years old he was bred 
to Tobin’s Kate, a twenty-pound bitch, 
possessed of a rather short head, a 
straight, three-quarters tail, and of a rich 
golden brindle color, showing in the lat- 
ter respect a throw-back of a decidedly 
bull-terrier tendency ; in fact, she was 
throughout not unlike the old-fashioned 
bull-terrier that was in use in the pit 
some sixty or seventy years ago. 

The result of the union was Barnard’s 
Tom, the first dog to rejoice in a typical 
screw tail. This dog must be borne in 
mind as really and truly the progenitor 
of the Boston terrier, the father of the 
breed ; and although he was distinctive 
from his predecessors, his form and out- 
line, with various characteristics, were 
largely borne in mind, when not only 
the original, but the present Boston ter- 
tier standard was adopted. 

To better show the evolution of the 
breed by beginning at the very root, we 
have, after much searching over the 
country, succeeded in obtaining a photo 
of Wells’s Eph, the sire of Barnard’s 
Tom. Though the photograph repre- 
sents the dog in a recumbent position, 
enough of him, however, is seen to give 
one an excellent idea of what he was 
like. Certainly, the width of skull shows 
a bulldog formation, while the jaw was 
decidedly square and the muzzle short ; 
and from the position of the legs the 
deduction is that the bulldog here again 
asserted itself in his loose shoulders and 
very wide front. 

Now for the detailed description of 
the father of the breed, Barnard’s Tom. 
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As will be seen by the accompanying 
photograph, he was possessed of a good 
strong, rather long body, heavy bones, 
standing decidedly wide in front and 
out at the elbows, heavy in neck and 
broad between the ears. In point of 
color, he was a dark rich brindle, with 
white covering nearly all the face, a 
fairly wide streak of white up his chest, 
and forefeet also white. His screw tail, 
however, was his greatest characteris- 
tic, and one which naturally helped to 
secure for him the title of the father of 
the breed. He fully earned the title, 
and though the parent stock in new 
breeds of dogs is rarely, if ever, as good 
or as great as what comes after, yet 
Tom could to-day beat many a dog 
that has a first prize to his credit, and 
really showed a great deal of quality. 
He would be classed now as a light- 
weight, as he tipped the scales at about 
twenty-two pounds, the limit of the 
light-weight class being twenty-three 
pounds. 

Being the best specimen ever seen up 
to that time, he was naturally much 
used in the stud, and being strong both 
of bone and constitution, he transmitted 
these qualities to all his progeny. The 
acceptance of such a sturdy dog as the 
parent of the breed was a most wise 
one, for, had a very light-weight or 


weak-constitutioned dog been taken, the 
been re- 
might have 


has 
years 


which 
late 


inter - breeding 
sorted to of 
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proved an almost unsurmountable ob- 
stacle to perpetuating the newly made 
breed, and eventually have caused its 
annihilation. 

Probably the best results obtained by 
using Barnard’s Tom at the stud were 
in breeding him to Kelly’s Nell and 
Kelly’s Old Nell, Robinson's Rose, Hig- 
ginson’s Belle, and Hagan's Nell. The 
nick with Old Nell was especially good, 
as it produced Kelly's Nell, who in turn, 
being bred to her own father, brought 
out Barnard’s Mike, a light tan brindle 
and white dog of about twenty-five 
pounds, that, as soon as matured, at 
once jumped into popular favor as a 
stud dog. 

Mike bred to Hook’s Topsy ; Hook’s 
Punch was the best of the offspring, 
and he, bred to Mollie C., produced 
Phelps & Davis’s Topsy, which, after 
she had entered the ring, soon became 
a noted champion of record, and was 
registered in the American Kennel 
Club stud-book on her winnings. 

Barnard’s Tom, bred to Higginson’s 
Belle, brought out in the fourth gener- 
ation Goode’s famous Buster, while Tom, 
again bred to Robinson’s Rose, pro- 
duced in the third generation Goode's 
Muggins. The union of these two dogs 
brought to the light of the Boston ter- 
rier world perhaps the most perfect 
specimen ever seen, namely, Goode’s 
Monte, a grand bodied and headed 
dog, of about twenty-one pounds, of a 
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tortoise-shell brindle, with even white 
markings up face, white on fore and 
hind legs, and a white collar and chest, 

The value of Monte can well be ap- 
preciated when it is stated that repeat- 
edly the sum of twenty-five hundred 
dollars has been offered for him and as 
often refused. 

His Nibs, one of Dr. Kendall’s dogs, 
brought one thousand dollars at the 
Westminster Kennel Club Show of 1897, 
which only goes to show how popular 
these dogs now are, and justly so, for the 
breeding of them has nearly reached per- 
fection. 

Barnard’s Mike had among his prog- 
eny some of our best dogs, notably 
Evadne, which won two firsts in Boston 
in 1891 and 1894; Doctor, second prize, 
1891; and Nancy, first, Providence, 1894; 
second, Boston, 1895 ; third, New York, 
and first, Philadelphia, 1896. 

Commencing with Wells’s Eph, we fol- 
low the evolution through Barnard’s 
Tom, Barnard’s Mike, Trimont King, 
Doctor, Nankin, Buster, Topsy, Com- 
missioner II. and end with Monte, the 
typical Boston terrier of to-day. 

In Wells’s Eph we have the heavy, 
cloddy, very wide-skulled bulldog effect. 
This is greatly modified in Barnard’s 
Tom, then exaggerated again in Bar- 
nard’s Mike in length of head, showing 
the effect of terrier blood. Trimont 


King partakes of the bulldog front, back 
and loin, with still a terrier head. Doctor 
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again throws back to some extent to the 
bulldog, in many ways. Nankin, Tri- 
mont King’s grandson, still shows the 
same outline ; while Buster, whelped in 
1893, four years after the birth of Doctor, 
shows an entire elimination of the bull- 
dog type, the true Boston there showing 
itself. This is perpetuated in Topsy, 
Commissioner I]., Monte and other 
cracks of to-day. 

To give to the reader an additional aid 
in determining the value of points of the 
Boston terrier, and assist him in ascer- 
taining for himself how good a dog he 
may possess, or be on the eve of pur- 
chasing, the latest standard of the Club 
is herewith appended. 


The Boston Terrier Standard.—The gen- 
eral appearance of the Boston terrier is that of 
a smooth, short-coated, compactly built dog of 
medium stature. ‘The head should indicate a 
high degree of intelligence, and should be in 
proportion to the dog's size; the body rather 
short and well knit, the limbs strong and finely 
turned, no feature being so prominent that the 
dog appears badly proportioned. The dog con- 
veys an impression of determination, strength 
and activity. Style of a high order, and car- 
riage easy and graceful. 

Skull—Broad and flat, without prominent 
cheeks, and forehead free from wrinkles. 

Stop—Well defined, but indenture not too 
deep. 

Eyes—Wide apart, large and round, neither 
sunken nor too prominent, and in color dark 
and soft. The outside corner should be ona 
line with the cheeks as viewed from the front. 

Ears—Small and thin, situated as near cor- 
ners of skull as possible. 

Muzzle—Short, square, wide and deep, with- 
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out wrinkles. Nose black, and wide, with a 
well-defined straight line between nostrils. The 
jaws broad and square, with short, regular 
teeth. The chops wide and deep, not pendu- 
lous, completely covering the teeth when mouth 
is closed. 

Neck—Of fair length, without throatiness 
and slightly arched. 

Body—Deep and broad at chest, well ribbed 
up. Backshort,notroached. Loins and quar- 
ters strong. 

Elbows—Standing ncither in nor out. 

Forelegs—Wide apart, straight and well 
muscled. 

Hindle gs—Straight, quite long from stifle to 
hock(which should turn neither in nor out), short 
and straight from hock to pastern. Thighs 
well muscled Hocks not too prominent. 

Fee¢t—Small, nearly round, and turned nei- 
ther in nor out. Toes compact and arched. 

Taz/—Set on low, short, fine, and tapering, 
straight or screw, devoid of fringe or coarse 
hair, and not carried above the horizontal. 

Color—Any color brindle, evenly marked 
with white, strongly preferred. 

Markings—White muzzle, blaze on face, 
collar, chest and feet. 

Coat—Fine in texture, short, bright, and not 
too hard. 

Weight—Lightweight class, under twenty- 
three, but not less than fifteen pounds. Heavy- 
weight class, twenty-three to thirty pounds in- 
clusive. 

Disquatlifications—Docked tail and any arti- 
ficial means used to deceive the judge. 

Scale of Potnts—Skull, 12; ears, 2; eyes, 5; 
stop, 2; muzzle, 12; neck, 5; body, 15; elbows, 
2; forelegs, 4; hindlegs, 4; feet, 2; tail, 10; 
color, 8; markings, 4; coat, 3; general appear- 
ance and style, 10; total, 100.* 





*Manythanks are due Mr. Dwight Baldwin of the 
Boston Terrier Club and Dr. W. G. Kendall, for valu- 
able aid rendered the writer of this article in tracing 
the earlier Boston Terriers. 
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had been camped 

more than a month 

on the bluffs over- 

looking the Rio 
Grande, guarding the fords 
against the approach of 
herds of stolen cattle. In 
those lawless days it was 
not at all an uncommon 
thing among men who had 
crossed the frontier for the 
good of the country they 
had left, to drive off large 
herds of cattle, cross the 
river into Mexico and sell 
the unwieldy booty at 
once. Sometimes, and in 
the same manner, herds were brought 
back to the Texas side, and thus a 
double amount was secured. 

The depredations had become so se- 
rious that four troops of cavalry had 
been thrown along the river front, their 
camps only a few miles apart, and a 
regular chain of pickets extended from 
one camp to another. Oddly enough, 
the junior subalterns in all four troops 
had known each other at the Point; and 
in the long, warm days of the Texas 
spring, and often during the starry, 
beautiful nights, we gathered together 
to talk over old times, to exchange his- 
tories of our various careers at frontier 
army posts since graduation, and to map 
out a scheme for exterminating the dar- 
ing cattle-lifters. 

But in the face of so formidable an 
array of the powers of law and peace, 
they had kept the eighth commandment 
scrupulously, and time began to hang 
heavy on our hands. 

On our side of the river were low 
bluffs, broken only by the roads which 
led down to the fords; but across on the 
Mexican frontier was a fertile, irrigated 
valley, through which ran astream glit- 
tering in the sunlight. Where this trib- 
utary joined the Rio Grande one could 
trace fora mile or so its clear waters, 
which came from the snow-capped 
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peaks of the range of mountains visible 
miles away, struggling to keep apart 
trom the muddy, brown water of the 
great river. 

We often crossed into 
rode for hours among 
fields. Not only was it more inviting 
than the naked Texas bluffs, but a 
knowledge of the roads on both sides 
would be useful should it become nec- 
essary to pursue smugglers. Owing to 
the seriousness of the robberies our 
government and that of our sister re- 
public had tacitly agreed that to violate 
boundary lines to catch the marauders 
would not be an offense. 

Frequently in cur rides we passed a 
lonely, deserted Mexican house, about a 
mile inland. It was large compared 
with even the spacious squares of the 
Mexican houses belonging to the wealth- 
iest merchants of the town which 
guarded the most important of the 
fords—the town of Piedras Negras. 
Around it were gardens filled with 
neglected giant oleander trees, and 
various tropical plants, running riot, 
could be seen from the road. Contrary 
to the custom with most deserted 
houses in that region, the doors were 
closely barred, and a huge padlock or- 
namented the entrance gates, which 
were set in an impenetrable hedge of 
the prickly palo amarillo. 

The isolation of the place aroused our 
curiosity, and at last Archer, the most 
adventurous of us four idle youngsters 
—as the older officers called us—mus- 
tered his best Spanish to his aid, and 
held an interview on the subject with 
the bland, brown priest of Piedras Ne- 
gras, a mile or so distant from the 
crumbling adobe mansion in question. 
Hunter, Carter, and I were at the in- 
terview, and although our conversa- 
tional powers were not as fluent as 
those of Archer, yet we fully under- 
stood the little tale the priest told. 

Years before, so the story ran, La 
Casa de las Brujas had been the seat of 
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a powerful and blue-blooded Spaniard, 
who had, with his sons, been driven 
from Spain for political reasons, and 
who owned in this far, lonely valley, 
those broad and fertile lands. But the 
family was an unlucky one. Tradition 
had it that they were cursed with tem- 
pers so high and fierce that often in hot 
anger they drew their swords on each 
other, and after a few generations the 
family dwindled to two men, a father 
and his only son. The father ruled the 
household and servants with an iron 
hand, and wished to rule his son in the 
same manner. Often there were bitter 
quarrels between the older and the 
younger man. At last, one night the 
servants heard a fiercer altercation than 
usual in the bedchamber of the son, 
a scream, and then silence. When they 
recovered sufficiently from their fright 
to dare try the door of the room it 
yielded to their touch, and on the moon- 
lit floor lay the father, dead. The son 
had disappeared and was never seen 
again. It was supposed the father had 
followed his son to his room, had there 
been more than usually overbearing, 
and the tempers of both accounted for 
the rest. “That was twenty-five years 
ago, Sefior,” concluded our informant, 
“but the house has never been habit- 
able since. Thecommon people, as you 
hear, have given it the name of La 
Casa de las Brujas (the house of the 
witches). I myself keep the keys, for 
an evil spirit haunts it, from whom I 
must guard my people. And every day 
I say a mass for the repose of the 
troubled soul of him who died there in 
sin.” 

Catholic priests, as a rule, are well 
educated, and, even in most remote 
places, usually free from superstitions, 
but this good father evidently believed 
what he said, and that, too, though he 
was a well-informed, well-read Mexi- 
can. 

Further inquiry among our few ac- 
quaintances in Piedras Negras con- 
firmed the fact that everyone believed 
the house was haunted. It was said 
that the Mexicans who had been obliged 
to come or go by that road on a Friday 
night had seen, at midnight, the feeble 
glimmer of acandle. The route of the 
light was always thesame. It appeared 


suddenly in the room which had been 
the father’s bedchamber, and, threading 
its way along the hall, reached the son’s 
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room ; here for a moment there was 
silence, next the sound of a heavy fall, 
then the light went out. 

We were delighted with the story, 
Archer especially. It seemed to us a 
very natural belief to spring up among 
the poor uneducated peons. But we 
were rather puzzled to find that several 
Mexicans who had read and traveled, 
who had been thoroughly emancipated 
from superstition, and whom we had 
found delightful companions, credited 
the tale. One young Mexican ranch 
owner, who had been years in Paris, 
told us gravely that he had seen the 
light. He was not a man whose word 
it was customary to impugn. 

When Archer had established to his 
own satisfaction the unbelievable fact 
that nothing could tempt our young and 
blasé Mexican friend, who was thor- 
oughly a man of the world in every 
particular, to enter the barred doors, he 
instantly conceived the project of him- 
self spending a night in the old house, 
a Friday night, for it was only on that 
unlucky night that the ghostly visitor 
was ever seen, or, to be more exact, ever 
heard. There seemed to be no disposi- 
tion to exaggerate the phenomenon, as 
is usually the case; and our informants 
stopped at seeing a single candle’s beam 
along the corridors and in the two 
rooms, and hearing a single loud cry, 
or, oftener, a heavy fall. 

Archer’s project appealed to us, and 
even the older officers were inclined to 
think the idea of routing a ghost would 
not be a bad one. To get the consent 
of the parish priest, who was custodian 
of the property, was an easy matter, as 
our skepticism piqued him. Thorough- 
ly convinced himself that there was 
something in those four walls which did 
not belong to flesh and blood, he was 
pleased with the idea of giving the 
Americans a salutary lesson in rever- 
ence, 

The Friday night chosen for our vigil 
was a still, starry one. All four of us 
went, chiefly, I think, because we 
could not make up our minds which 
two should have the honor of laying the 
ghost, and the quietness of the river 
front made it possible for us all to leave 
our respective camps at the same time. 
We provided ourselves with -andles, 
strapped blankets and canteens to our 
saddles, and took cards to while away 
the hours of waiting. We dined with 
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our hospitable friend the priest, and he 
went with us, on his patient pony, to 
unbar the heavy gate. Here he left us. 
Making our way up the weed-covered 
and disused pathway, we drove back 
the heavy rusty iron bolts of the huge 
oaken door. We were careful to make 
as little noise as possible, as we inclined 
to a skeptical belief that the visitant 
was an inhabitant of this globe and not 
of another. “Though,” Archer said, 
when we first puzzled over the matter, 
“T can't think what attraction an old 
disused house on a lonely road would 
have for any “ving man.” 

The rusty hinges creaked in spite of 
our precautions, the door slipped from 
Hunter’s hand, closing with a slam 
which shook the house, and we were in 
total darkness. We almost held our 
breaths to hear any sound there might 
be, but the stillness was absolute. Arch- 
er struck a light, and we found our- 
selves in the usual large living room at 
the front of the house, for, like all Mex- 
ican houses of the square style of archi- 
tecture, it was built around a. small 
court. Our tour of exploration devel- 
oped the fact that all the doors and 
windows looking out into the court, as 
well as those looking to the outside of 
the house, were closely shut and barred, 
and evidently had not been opened in 
many a year, as the undisturbed spi- 
ders’ webs testified. We decided not to 
disturb existing arrangements, Carter 
assuring us that it was his personal ex- 
perience that no ghost would walk if 
his usual haunts were disturbed. 

People of hotter climes than ours fur- 
nish their houses more simply, and there 
was very little left to show that living 
human beings had ever inhabited these 
lonely rooms. What we decided had 
been the dining-room still contained 
some rather decrepit and rudely made 
chairs and a table. On the hard dirt 
floor lay several well-preserved skins of 
the mountain lion. In one corner was 
the brazier, still filled with ashes, which 
had evidently warmed theroom. Primi- 
tive means of heating still prevail in our 
sister republic. The climate does not 
warrant an expenditure for furnaces or 
steam pipes. 

One other room alone was furnished. 
This was connected with the house only 
by a long hall, and at the other end of 
the hall was the dining-room. This 
isolated room most resembled the one 
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which had been described to us as hav- 
ing belonged to the parricide. In it 
there was a dismantled bed of the nar- 
row type affected in the south, a few 
chairs, and two small tables. Here we 
planned to spend the night. 

There was a chill in the air, for it was 
yet early in the spring, so the blankets 
which we pinned at the windows and 
doors were not ungrateful. We were 
careful not to hang our improvised cur- 
tains so that they would interfere with 
the entrance of the expected apparition; 
only so that our light would not show 
through the cracks of the door or the 
windows. 

Lightly and jestingly we settled our- 
selves to wait, for it was only about 
nine o’clock when all our preparations 
were complete, and according to report 
we could expect no developments be- 
fore midnight. Indeed, we had been 
told that this ghost was oftenest seen by 
gay vouths wending homeward just be- 
fore dawn, and traveling to their fathers’ 
haciendas in groups of three and four 
until La Casa de las Brujas had been 
passed. 

Cards were our refuge against drowsi- 
ness. We decided the great national 
game of chance would not do, as we 
might grow deeply absorbed in it, and 
thus not hear or feel the approach of 
the supernatural. Then, too, it might 
be inconvenient to leave a jackpot. So 
whist was chosen, 

The hours dragged slowly by, though 
we were fair players and fond enough 
of thegame. Midnight came and went, 
one o'clock followed, and I for one was 
growing very sleepy and rapidly losing 
interest in our quest, when Archer 
started to his feet with a warning finger 
upraised. From somewhere in the 
house came the sound of loud, angry 
words in the Spanish tongue. Archer 
rushed to the door, threw back the 
blanket which covered it, and we fol- 
lowed as soon as we could rise. A taint 
light came from a chink in the dining- 
room door at the other end of the long 
hall, and toward this Archer was run- 
ning rapidly. We were only a few feet 
behind him. He reached the door and 
threw himself against it. It yielded 
to his touch and he entered. The light 
went out, the door was slammed to in 
our very faces as we followed, we heard 
the bolt swing into place, there was the 
sound of a heavy fall, and then silence. 
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It took the combined efforts of all 
three of us to burst open the door, and 
though scarcely three minutes had 
elapsed since the sound of the fall it had 
seemed an hour to us. When finally 
we succeeded in entering, all was dark- 
ness and silence, as before. Hunter 
lit a candle, and we looked about the 
room. Stretched almost at my feet lay 
Archer, prostrate and senseless, across 
the body of a handsome, evil-looking 
Spaniard. From either our friend or 
our enemy came a narrow rill of blood, 
which soaked one of the lion skins in 
the center of the room. 

To lift Archer and find that he was 
not wounded was the work of an instant. 

3ut to restore him was a different mat- 
ter. The other man was dead, 

He was evidently a person of impor- 
tance among his fellows, for he wore the 
most expensive regalia a frontiersman 
and Mexican can afford. Aknife wound 
over his heart explained the manner of 
his death, but the slayer was not to be 
seen, nor did we at first perceive any 
way by which he could have escaped, as 
the only visible entrance was the one 
by which we had come. Fearing, there- 
fore, that the danger of an attack was 
not yet at an end, Carter kept his pistol 
cocked, while Hunter and I devoted our- 
selves to Archer. It was fully half an 
hour before he opened his eyes. 

We carried him into the hall, but 
morning dawned before he was able to 
give an account of what had happened. 

In the meantime Carter had thor- 
oughly searched the room, and discov- 
ered, under the lion skin in one corner, 
aboard. Lifting this he saw a narrow 
passage, with rude steps, cut out of the 
earth. It did not seem to be very long, 
for a dim light came from the other end. 

{xploring this, armed to the teeth to 
guard against surprise, he found it led 
down the slope to the tributary of the 
Rio Grande, which we could see from 
the American bluffs. The entrance was 
concealed by overhanging vines and 
shrubs. But he found noone. There 
was only a faint trail in the grass on the 
river bank, and a mark in the rushes in 
the river, evidently made by the prow 
of a flat-bottomed skiff, such as are used 
for crossing the Rio Grande. 

About five o’clock our friend the 
priest appeared, to ask how we had 
passed the night. We took him into the 
dining-room and showed him the silent 
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object on the floor. He started back in 
absolute horror, and it was a moment 
or more before he could collect himself 
sufficiently to explain to us that this 
was the owner of La Casa de las Brujas 
—this was the son who had slain his 
father ; twenty-five years older, it was 


true, but not changed very much. He 
had known him well asa boy. And in 


this very room had his father been slain, 

The details of the story we could only 
conjecture. Archer could help us very 
little. As the door yielded to his press- 
ure, he said, he thought he had seen two 
men making for the corner of the room, 
but of that he could not be sure. The 
light had gone out at once, and his first 
sensation, after that, was falling over 
the motionless body, drenched with 
blood. From that day of explanation to 
this, I have never heard him mention the 
affair, and we never speak of it to him, 
Soon after a tiny thread of white ap- 
peared in his dark hair, and at thirty, 
two years later, he was absolutely gray. 
Old heads on young shoulders, however, 
are not uncommon among men who 
serve on the plains, and therefore are 
taken as a matter of course. 

After the murder of his father the son 
had evidently joined one of the bands of 
outlaws whoinfested the borders a dozen 
years ago. Old associations had no ter- 
rors for him nor for his fellows, and the 
house shunned by those who knew its 
story served well the purpose of the river 
thieves. They could come very near it 
by sculling up the little stream. They 
had tunneled the narrow passage Carter 
had found, into the room where both the 
murders were committed. Into this room 
they had moved the chairs and tables, 
which accounted for our supposing it 
was the dining-room. Here they had be- 
guiled their hours of leisure or of en- 
forced hiding with cards. The under- 
ground passage involved more work 
than men of the criminal classes usually 
care to do. But between the Mexican 
troops on the one hand and our regulars 
and rangers on the other, it had been 
necessary to have a very safe refuge. It 
had been to their advantage to encour- 
age the stories of a haunted house, first 
attached to the place by the supersti- 
tious peons, and very easy when they were 
there to walk the passage with a candle. 
Truly agrim joke for a son to imperson- 
ate the spirit of the father he had slain. 

The night of our vigil we had not 
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been discovered, probably because we 
arrived before the regular denizens of 
the house. Someof them evidently had 
stealthily come in later, and the thick 
adobe walls kept us from hearing their 
low-toned conversation until a dispute 
arose which we had at the time attrib- 
uted to a game from the overturned 
table and the cards lying in confusion on 
the floor. 

We went through a form of breakfast 
at the priest’s house, and mounting our 
horses, which we had left there for the 
night, rode back across the river. 

The eager curiosity of the camps had 
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to be satisfied. About a week after the 
occurrence our good friend the padre 
crossed the river on the flat-bottomed 
ferryboat, and mounted on his little pony 
called ceremoniously on me, perhaps 
because our troop was nearest to the 
ford and Mexicans are not overfond of 
exertion. He had learned the details of 
the tragedy. “Not under seal of the 
confessional, Sefior, else I could not tell 
you,” he said, “ but from a man who was 
in the house that night, a man who was 
wounded by the man you saw lying 
dead—in truth, the man through whom 
the vengeance of God descended upon 
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the parricide. I have absolved and 
shriven him, and he, too, is dead.” The 


fluent and eager Spanish of the priest, 
which I followed with difficulty, cleared 
up the story. 

The son was the leader and captain 
of the Mexican contingent of the cattle 
stealers. His enforced suspension of 
his trade after the arrival of our troops 
had given the dare-devil spirits under 
him too much time to hatch the mis- 
chief which his Satanic Majesty is said 
to find for even the idle hands of the 
good, There had been murmurs of re- 
bellious discontent and hints of treach- 
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ery in the band, which grew louder and 
stronger as the days went by. The 
leader of the malcontents was, natu- 
rally, the man next in command to the 
chief. The night we spent in the house, 
four of the outlaws had entered after 
an evening spent at some dance-house, 
where a quantity of mescal had been 
consumed, 

They had begun a game of cards 
with the fumes of this most potent of 
liquors firing their blood. Some alterca- 
tion over the hands dealt had started the 
quarrel, and soon the inaction and hinted 
treachery of the chief had been brought 
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up. At last he was openly taunted by 
the man who headed the mutineers, with 
either being afraid of, or having sold 
his authority to, the soldiers. It was at 
this moment that the loud, angry words 
had reached our ears in the room at the 
end of the hall, where we sat pursuing 
our game of whist. The sound of our 
running feet down the hall had con- 
firmed the lieutenant in his theory. 
Instantly he conceived the project of 
killing the captain, who had, as he at 
once decided, betrayed them. But the 
captain was as quick as his opponent, 
and dealt a blow with his knife which 
pierced the lieutenant’s side just as a 
dagger was driven into his own heart, 
and he fell dead just as Archer entered 
the room. The light was put out by 
one man who had presence of mind 
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EVERAL years ago, 
when I was at San 
Juan, Nicaragua, 
making collections 
in natural history, 
I made the ac- 
quaintance of a 
German, named 
Boltden, who own- 
ed a ranch some 

miles up the San Juan River; and 
upon learning that I was interested in 
natural history and very anxious to ob- 
tain specimens of birds from different 
sections of the country, he invited me 
to accompany him to his ranch and 
spend a week or more with him. As 
the bird life of Central America is very 
diversified, and a slight change of lo- 
cality will bring the collector into con- 
tact with many entirely different species 
of both bird and animal life, 1 gladly 
accepted his offer and prepared for the 
trip. 

He had come down the river in a 
large canoe, bringing with him some 
hundreds of pounds of rubber, and his 
return cargo was to consist almost en- 
tirely of Jamaica rum. He informed 
me, during the passage, how he man- 
aged in trading his rum forrubber. His 
ranch was on a tributary of the San 
Juan River. It consisted simply of a 
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enough to do this, while another shot 
the bolt of the door. 

The wounded man escaped with the 
help of his two companions in the skiff 
in which they had paddled up to the 
garden of La Casa de las Brujas. But 
his hurt was mortal. He lived only a 
few days. Before his death he told the 
story to the padre. 

Our adventure and the consequent de- 
parture of the band made our presence 
no longer necessary, and after another 
month of inaction we were ordered 
home. We had effected our object, 
though not by the methods we had 
hoped would bring us military glory; 
and the birds of prey ceased their dep- 
redations on either side of the line for 
many a day. The master spirits had 
effected their own annihilation. 
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small clearing where he had growing 
some plantains, sweet potatoes, and a 
few cocoanuts; and there he _ lived 
with his wife and a couple of native 
negroes in a palm-thatched house, built 
of logs and bamboo, The surrounding 
country was extremely wild, and far 
back of the stream grew many wild 
rubber trees. Small companies of na- 
tive Spaniards were constantly search- 
ing these forests, making a business of 
tapping the rubber trees from which 
they procured the mercantile article, 
passing Boltden’s ranch in their canoes 
in ascending the stream, and again in 
returning, laden with their cargoes. 

The Dutchman’s life was an easy one, 
spent in hunting, fishing, and swinging 
lazily in his hammock during the heat 
of the day; but he always kept a sharp 
lookout for any canoes returning to the 
coast town with supplies of rubber. 

I greatly enjoyed the trip up the 
river ; the current ran strong and swift, 
and the muscles on the bare arms and 
shoulders of the natives who paddled 
our canoe, rolled up in bunches as they 
threw their weight against the broad 
blades of their light paddles. It may 


be thought that mahogany is rather a 
heavy wood with which to construct 
paddles for all-day use, but as a matter 
of fact mahogany taken from the body 
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of the trees is quite light, and has the 
advantage of never becoming water- 
logged. The canoein which we traveled 
was a dug-out, also made from a mahog- 
any log. Mahogany is susceptible of a 
very hard and high finish under treat- 
ment with oil, which results in the im- 
pression that it is both heavy and hard, 
whereas it is neither. 

Four or five hours of stiff paddling 
brought us to a point some twelve miles 
above the coast, when we switched off 
into adeep, narrow stream, on which the 
German's ranch was located. ‘The lat- 
ter we reached a couple of hours later. 
The passage up the dark waters of the 
Juanatassa was exciting and interest- 
ing. The impenetrable forest lined the 
shores, the low-hanging boughs of some 
of the trees being swept by the current, 
and in many places where the stream 
was contracted, the great trees formed 
a complete arch overhead. High up in 
these branches gay-colored birds flut- 
tered and called to one another, paying 
but slight attention to us so far below 
them. Several times whole troops of 
green and yellow paroquets alighted on 
the trees close at hand and raised a 
deafening racket. Pairs of long-tailed 
macaws occasionally flew across open- 
ings in the foliage, uttering their harsh 
cries; We saw numerous alligators 
lying on small sand-spits at angles in the 
creek, and one of these I shot with my 
Winchester, striking him just back of 
the foreleg, his most vulnerable spot. 
The shot seemed a fatal one, but he 
simply dumped himself into the water 
and we saw no more of him. As plenti- 
ful as alligators are, it is really difficult 
to procure a skin, as they always roll 
off into the water and sink, no matter 
how deadly their wound. 

In rounding one of the bends we came 
onto a broad expanse of water, quite 
shallow in places, and a thoroughly 
tropical scene greeted oureyes. Proba- 
bly a thousand water birds of different 
kinds were engaged in feeding and 
sporting in the water. A couple of 
long-necked snake birds immediately 
plunged in the creek from an old snag 
near at hand, and dove out of sight. 
Farther beyond was a small group of 
giant storks standing in the water and 
watching for their prey. Near them a 
pair of beautiful roseate spoonbills stood 
pluming each other’s feathers. A little 
beyond, a great flock of white egrets 


and white and blue herons disported 
themselves in the water and flew about, 
alighting on snags and low branches of 
trees. The egrets rose in flight as we 
came in view, which was the signal for 
all the others to follow. Naturally these 
birds would have been very tame, al- 
lowing one to approach within easy gun- 
shot, but since the Florida swamps have 
been depopulated of egrets, the hunters 
have taken to shooting the birds in Cen- 
tral America, and they are becoming 
very shy. Their feathers are highly 
prized for ladies’ hats, and tens of thou- 
sands of these innocent birds are slaugh- 
tered yearly for this purpose. I chanced 
a rifle shot at one of the great storks, 
but without effect, except to start the 
whole flock of birds screaming and cry- 
ing. 

We reached Boltden’s ranch in the 
cool of the afternoon, and I found the 
place picturesque enough. We landed 
at a rude floating wharf with hinged 
steps leading up to the bank. The 
rivers in these countries are liable to 
rise with great rapidity, and if boats 
are tied in the ordinary way, they are in 
danger of being swamped and carried 
away by the flood, which comes on in a 
night. A plot of three or four acres 
was cleared away, and in its center 
stood the house. All about was the 
high wall of dark, impenetrable-looking 
forest. 

I found Mrs. Boltden a fat little Dutch 
woman. She greeted mein broken Eng- 
lish and appeared delighted to see an 
American in “this heathenish civiliza- 
tion.” Boltden transferred his cargo of 
rum to one end of the cabin, which was. 
closely barricaded and under lock and 
key. Then, after a smoke and Stroll 
about the place, with a cursory view of 
the products of the tropics growing in 
their unrivaled juxuriance, we returned 
to a supper of rice and beans and hot 
tortillas, prepared by the frau, and sup- 
plemented with some excellent choco- 
late from Boltden’s own trees, prepared 
with condensed cream. Boltden said to 
his wife and turning to me, “ No tiene 
carne, Sefiora?’’ which I shall translate 
into “ You have no meat, Madam ?” 

“Well, Herr Mitchell, to-morrow we 
will go out with Pedro here, and hunt 
some wari or wild hogs. I promise 
you good sport and plenty of meat, and 
perhaps we may fall in with a jaguar. 
I see you are a fair shot, but we had 
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better take our shotguns, as the bush is 
too thick for any long shots and the 
shotgun is best at close range.” 

“Thank you,” I said, “I shall enjoy 
nothing better, but I think I will stick 
to the rifle if we are going for big game. 
I shoot better with a rifle, and I will let 
Pedro use my shotgun, loaded with 
slugs.” 

“Me no want gun,” said Pedro, who 
Was waiting on the table; “me take 
machete ; no miss fire.” 

In the morning, after a hasty bite, we 
were out at daybreak, armed with guns 
and pistols, and a knife apiece. Pedro 
led the way, carrying only his machete. 
We plunged into the thick forest, follow- 
ing generally a small watercourse run- 
ning between high banks, evidently a 
raging torrent in time of flood. In 
some places this spread out into a low 
swamp, supporting hundreds of great si- 
lico palm trees with shaggy trunks and 
immense fronds or leaves. I “paced 
off” one of these fronds which had 
fallen to the ground and found the 
mid-rib over forty feet in length. The 
rib itself was as large as a man’s leg. 
We found many tracks of the wari un- 
der these trees. The hogs had been 
eating the palm seeds, of which they 
are very fond, although how they crack 
these ivory-like nuts is inconceivable. 

Suddenly the Spaniard uttered a cry 
and started off on the track of a tapir, 
broadly marked in the soft mud. The 
great tracks led in an entirely differ- 
ent direction from our course, but we 
eagerly followed, hoping to get a shot 
at this noble quarry. The Spaniard 
dashed ahead at a rapid pace, cutting 
his way here and there among the vines 
and thick growth, and we followed as 
best we could, often sinking up to our 
boot-tops in the soft mud. After ten or 
fifteen minutes of this*fatiguing work, 
the Spaniard proceeded more cautiously, 
uttering the single word “ Close.” 

The sun by this time was well up and 
it was very hot. The woods seemed de- 
serted and not a breath of wind stirred 
the leaves. I was completely soaked 
through with perspiration and was get- 
ting very thirsty, and in addition the 
mosquitoes were nearly eating us up. I 
was looking about for a water vine with 
which to quench my thirst, when the 
Spaniard gripped my arm like a vice and 
pointed to a dark spot in the trees, 
“ Mountain cow,” he whispered. 
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At this moment we heard a deep sigh 
of content, such as an old sow might 
utter; and moving ahead a few steps, 
there, in full sight, with her back to us, 
was an old tapir, lying in the cool mud, 
with a little calf about a month old play- 
ing about her, and splashing the mud on 
her sides. Every moment or two the 
mother gave a grunt of content. 

The tapir is usually timid and ex- 
tremely difficult to approach, but our 
experience proved the cow to be as 
courageous and dangerous in defense of 
her young as many a more vicious ani- 
mal. 

Boltden immediately rushed up and 
with a loud halloo discharged his gun at 
the old tapir as she lay in her wallow. 
The shot striking her in her broad 
back did apparently no damage, for she 
bounded to her feet in an instant and 
dashed off through the thick under- 
brush, making a swath like a mowing 
machine and bearing down small sap- 
lings like reeds, as she crashed ahead. 
This animal, when excited, will go 
through a dense, tropical forest at full 
speed, bursting through tangled masses 
of vines and brambles that seem impen.- 
etrable. The calf started to follow its 
mother, but a shot from my rifle brought 
it to its knees. It vainly attempted to ° 
rise and follow the old one, but finally 
rolled over on its side, uttering plaintive 
cries of distress. I was about to dis- 
patch it with another bullet when a re- 
newed crashing in the forest announced 
the mother returning to her little one’s 
assistance, and the Spaniard cried out: 

“Look out! Mountain cow come 
back. She madnow ; tramp you down.” 

“Gott im Himmel!” yelled Boltden, 
firing both barrels of his gun the instant 
the tapir came intoview. But the shots 
took no effect, other than to further en- 
rage the animal. She ran to her calf 
for an instant, nosing over it with her 
long snout, and grunted encouragingly; 
but it only moaned feebly, and then like 
a flash she bore down upon us, her small 
eyes gleaming wickedly. 

I took a steady aim and planted a bul- 
let between her eyes, but it never stop- 
ped her, merely leaving a red scratch 
By this time she was within ten yards of 
me and coming down the line like mad. 
Boltden was useless; he could not get 
the empty shells out of his gun, I threw 
up the lever of my Winchester and forced 
another cartridge into the chamber. The 
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enraged animal was coming straight at 
me and presented a miserable chance 
for a shot, only the head and rounded 
curves of the heavy-set body showing; 
and I had just had evidence of the thick- 
ness of the creature’s retreating skull 
from my previous shot, which had ap- 
parently glanced off without damage. 
So I took accurate aim at the upper part 
of her foreleg, hoping to break or shatter 
the bone and get a chance to leap out of 
the way of her rush, and then get a shot 
at her side and reach some vital point. 

If this shot did not succeed in stop- 
ping the animal, I judged that I would 
be trampled in the mud and the life 
stamped out of me. The tapir is built 
something like a small rhinoceros and 
has more strength in a rush than any 
other animal of the South American 
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continent. As I fired, I jumped aside 
as far as I could, dropping my gun and 
grabbing for my six-shooter. My aim, 
though, was true, and the tapir came 
tumbling toward me with her right 
foreleg broken and useless. But just at 
this exciting moment the Spaniard’s 
form flashed in front of me; his keen 
machete gleamed in a blue circle above 
his head and descended on the neck of 
the unfortunate tapir with terrific force, 
On the instant he had leaped back and the 
tapir lurched over, the red blood gush- 
ing out from the great cut which the 
machete had made. The end was near. 
A bullet from my six-shooter, just back 
of the foreleg, reached a vital part and 
the brave animal stretched out in the 
soft mud with an expiring groan, dead; 
none too soon, 





SPORTS OF THE SAMOANS. 


BY LLEWELLA P'ERCE CHURCHILL. 


IME is plentiful in the South Seas, 
and cares are few. For the idle 
islander the day goes lightly by, 
and, as the day, so glides life 

itself. A very little delving just to 
encourage a most lavish nature to yield 
up its store of food, a little fighting to 
give life a zest, a great deal of making 
of speeches. Even on such a lazy 


schedule as this, there are great slices of 
time for which there are no pressing 
engagements. Part of the spare time 
the Samoan spends in sleep, part in 
watching the girls of the village at the 
dance, part in eating. Even then there 
is time to spare. Entertainment need 
interfere with no weightier concerns. 
Life has no engagement so important 
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that the islander will not cancel it at 
once on the plea of sport. With no in- 
centive to be other than idlers the 
Samoans spend long days in playing 
games of many sorts, some calling for 
the mustered force of a whole village 
matched against that of another v illage 
for the credit of the community, some 
more quietly practiced by a few at a 
time and under sheltering roofs. 

These island sportsmen are actuated 
solely by the enjoyment of the sport it- 
self, or of the rivalry to which it gives 
rise. The nature 
of their social 
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not yet learned of the possibility of 
combined cheating'to reap an advantage 
from spectators or backers. This it is 
proper to state at the beginning, for it 
is of application to games of every sort, 
whether those of strictly native origin 
or those which have been introduced 
by the foreigyers. 

There is another general principle 
observed in Samoan games which should 
also be mentioned before passing to 
particulars. It is foreign to island cus- 
tom to engage in individual contests for 
a championship. 
Two villages may 





state, where the 
idea of individual 
ownership is ab- 
sent, has acted to 
prevent the devel- 
opmentof theideas 
of prizes to be won 
by successful con- 
testants, or of 
wagers dependent 
on the issue of the 
event. These are 
features of the 
games which have 
only lately been in- 
troduced by for- 
eign influence, but 
the rapidity with 
which they are 
being taken up by 
the natives shows 
that the islanders 
needed only in- 
struction to be- 
come gamblers. 
Even before the 
recent introduc- 
tion of stakes and 
wagers and in the 
time when the Sa- + 
moans were ac- THE 
tuated by enjoy- 
ment of the sport, they were eager to 
make use of any means which should 
assist the victory. They have no com- 
prehension of the idea of fair play in 
anything; cheating is considered not 
only legitimate but even an important 
feature of the game, whatever it may 
be. But as each side is as alert to pre- 
vent cheating by its opponents as it is 
to practice it for selfish advantage, the 
matter just balances, so that, quite un- 
intentionally, a Samoan game is usually 
a practically honest contest. They have 
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meet to settle a 
rivalry in any one 
of several games; 
the event will be 
decided by the re- 
sult of a large 
number of simul- 
taneous contests of 
individuals, but 
the result sought 
is the victory of the 
community and 
not of the individ- 
ual. Thus if each 
town had an in- 
dividual who was 
known to be excep- 
tionally skilful at 
whatever game 
was being played, 
the aim would be 
to prevent these 
two individuals 
from coming intoa 
decisive contest, 
and rather to use 
each for the pur- 
pose of rolling up 
as Many victories 
as possible against 
inferior opponents. 
But it should be 
stated that the idea of teamwork seems 
never to have occurred to any Samoan 
community in its games. 

Boxing is common enough now among 
Samoan athletes, but it is an introduced 
sport. Old customs of warfare never 
included any such thing as an empty- 
handed personal encounter. When men 
were fighting they were armed; they 
used the missile spear at the beginning 
of the attack, and when they came with- 
in arm’s length the club was used, a 
heavy club with sharpened edges which 
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cut like an axe. If the men were not 
thus armed, there was no fight; the 
unarmed man scampered away. But, 
though boxing has been learned from 
white men, the islanders have taken to 
it most kindly ; they show that they are 
capable of standing up bravely against 
hard punishment. 

Wrestling, on the other hand, is of 
unknown antiquity among the islanders, 
and has always been a favorite sport of 
the strongest men. It could scarcely 
be expected that it would develop along 
the same lines as wrestling in other 
lands, and it has not. It would be hard 
to classify the Samoan style of wrest- 
ling. Any hand-hold above the hips is 
permissible, but a mere hand-hold is 
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But the great sport among the Sa- 
moans is now, as it has been for long 
ages, the village contests at stick-throw- 
ing. At this interesting amusement the 
islanders are content to pass many days 
of noisy feasting. Success at the sport 
is the most highly prized distinction a 
town can have; defeat is a stain which 
must be wiped out. Sometimes large 
wars have grown out of the fluctuating 
results of the sport. 

The materials of the sport are simple. 
There is needed a long straight stretch 
of grassy ground, which is easily found 
on the central plaza of every native 
community, or, if not there, isnever far 
distant in the cocoanut groves. This is 
the playing green. The stick isatreas- 
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naturally of little value in grasping a 
man fully oiled, as are these people at 
all times. The fall is counted when one 
of the contestants is brought to the 
ground and his opponent is clear from 
contact with him. The falls are com- 
monly very violent, and the sport is 
very rough at all stages, so rough that 
accidents are frequent. For that reason 
the Samoans have been glad to learn 
the less perilous methods of wrestling 
in vogue among civilized athletes. It is 
uncertain how the contest would result 
between equally matched expertsin the 
two styles; among the Samoans them- 
selves, when they have essayed a con- 
test of the styles, the advantage has 
been with the rougher island method. 


ured possession, for each player in time 
finds one stick which just suits him, 
and is very careful of the cherished pos- 
session. Then, too, the element of luck 
isa very strong factor among the Samo- 
ans in everything; they are firm be- 
lievers that some sticks have a supply 
of ill luck, and when a judgment of 
that nature has been passed on a stick 
or any other article it is destroyed. The 
stick is avery simple affair; only a light 
wand about four feet long. As no 


amount of practice seems to give white 
people the knack of throwing in such a 
way as to come anywhere near the flight 
which Samoan players can give the 
stick, it is, of course, impossible to speak 
from experience in regard to minute 
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differences among the sticks used by 
various successful players. Samoan en- 
thusiasts at'the game say that it would 
never do to take any stick that seemed 
to be about the right size and weight. 
They say that there is only one wood 
which will result in a good stick. This 
is the “fau,” or hibiscus, of which seve- 
ral varieties are common in American 
gardening. ‘The wood is chosen green, 
selected among the growing stalks of 
the bush. The aim is to find a stalk of 
rather more than the required length 
which hasa general thickness about the 
same as a man’s finger. This is cut, 
peeled, washed in sweet water, and then 
immediately set to soak in a pool of 
salt water. After a soaking for two 
days it is scraped with coral and dried. 
Then it is hung point downward over a 
fire of cocoanut husks and dried for 
several days. This is the critical time 
for the stick ; it may warp out of shape 
or it may crack while seasoning in the 
smoke. In either case it is useless and 
thrown away. If it passes through this 
ordeal it is scraped with shells and coral 
rasps until it has been reduced to the 
uniform thickness of one’s little finger. 
At every stage in its treatment the ut- 
most care is taken tosecure its straight- 
ness, on which its value largely depends. 
Among the furniture of nearly every 
Samoan hut will be found a rock with 
a deep groove several inches long, in 
which to true up the sticks when from 
any cause they become defective in this 
particular. As the whole purpose of 
the game is to throw the stick as far as 
possible, one is surprised at the remark- 
able lightness of the implement. Of 
many hundreds examined, by far the 
larger number weighed little more than 
an ounce, and not one was noted as 
heavier than two ounces. One would 
think that heavier wands would carry 
farther, but the matter has been tested to 
a contrary proof. Expert players, na- 
tives who were noted for their skill, 
have been employed to throw sticks of 
the same dimensions, but of greater 
weight up to twelve ounces, and inva- 
riably came far short of their records 
with the light sticks. As no white man 
is known to have acquired the art of 
making a successful throw, it is not fea- 
sible to discuss why lightness of the 
wand is so essential. 

_ Each player provided with his favor- 
ite stick and a supply of others to be used 
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in case of loss or breakage, the two vil- 
lages meet at the appointed time and on 
the appointed green forthe play. There 
is a great waste of ceremony, presenta- 
tion of food and gifts of various sorts, 
drinking of the national beverage, the 
kava, speeches of great prolixity and, to 
any but a Samoan, of extreme dullness. 
These are the customary preliminaries 
toeverything which happens in Samoan 
life. Speeches and feasts—without them 
Samoans can do nothing. 

After all these delays have been 
passed the two sides are ready to begin 
the play. At the casting green the old 
men of the villages sit in the shade and 
smoke, and watch the game and make 
their comments on the younger men, 
who are the players. In their neigh- 
borhood are a crowd of men who sit upon 
the grass and sing and beat time on 
rolled-up mats, while others, decked with 
leaves and their faces smeared with 
black, dance grotesque and savage antics 
for the amusement of the players and 
the spectators. No matter how many 
days the match may occupy, no matter 
how many hours of play there are each 
day, these dancers and singers keep up 
the peculiar accompaniment so long as 
the play goes on. 

After all this introduction of its ac- 
companying features the game itself is 
simple enough. It is to throw the stick 
along the playing green in such a way 
that it may come to rest as far from the 
thrower as possible. Thrown directly 
at the mark and through the air, the 
light stick carries but a short distance, 
no matter how strong the caster may 
be. But when it is thrown so as to hit 
the ground a short distance away and 
glance thence into the air, the combina- 
tion of strength and skill avails to send 
the stick a long distance before it comes 
to rest. The stick is held between the 
thumb and the tips of three fingers held 
close together, the index finger being at 
the same time pressed against the butt 
of the stick. The player stands back 
from the casting crease and takes a 
short run; at the same time he swings 
his arm backward over the shoulder, so 
that by the time his left foot is at the 
crease he is ready to discharge the stick 
from his right hand at the level of the 
hip. The most successful players cause 
the stick to glance from the ground 
about thirty feet away. This glancing 
on the ground gives much greater force 
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to the flight of the stick. It flies about 
head-high and may cover two hundred 
feet or more before coming to the 
ground again. In this secondary flight 
the head of the stick is seen to be di- 
rected slightly upward at a smal! angle 
above the horizontal; the butt is at the 
same time revolving in a circle of about 
three inches and with a slow motion. 
This position is maintained to the end 
of the second flight. When the stick 
comes to the ground the point is still a 
little elevated, and thus a few additional 
feet may be gained by a slide along the 
smooth turf. 

In match-playing there is no limit to 
the number of contestants on each side. 
One side puts in all its players in suc- 
cession ; the stick thrown farthest from 
the crease is left on the green as a mark, 
while all which fall short of that mark 
are picked up. The opposing side next 
comes into play. The sticks which fall 
short of the mark are picked up without 
affecting a score. At the end the play- 
ing side counts as many sticks as may 
lie beyond the mark set by the other 
side. The most distant stick of this side 
sets a new distance mark, and the first 
side comes again into play. The game 
is commonly ten, and that is long 
enough in getting when the players are 
well matched ; it is not to be had short 
of several days of playing. 

Samoans are as much a water people 
as they are aland people. They have a 
vame at sea which calls for skill and 
strong nerves and reckless disregard of 
danger. This is the surf-riding. Old 
and young enter on the enjoyment of 
this sport whenever they find the fortu- 
nate combination of a shelving beach 
of sand and a mountainous sea, The 
wilder the gale,and the more tremendous 
the rollers, the better the sport, so long 
as there is a beach of sand on which to 
land. 

As practiced in Samoa, this thrilling 
sport is confined to canoes ; no one uses 
the surf-board, which is commonly em- 
ployed in this amusement by the Hawaii- 
ans. Samoans look upon the board as 
much too easy and secure a means of 
surf-riding, to give them the full amount 
of pleasure; they say it is only fit for 
young children. It is easy when one 
knows how ; rather terrifying, until one 
has learned the art. But surf-riding in 


canoes is not an easy accomplishment to 
acquire ; it never loses the spice of dan 
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ger, no matter how expert one may be- 
come at handling the canoe in such cir- 
cumstances During all ordinary sea- 
sons of the year, when the trade-wind 
is steadily blowing, the sea never gets 
up high enough to admit of surf-riding, 
But there are three or four months in 
every year, the months commonly known 
as the hurricane season, and correspond- 
ing in the calendar to the American 
winter, when the weather plays tricks 
with Samoa, varying from deluges of 
rain in dead calms, to deluges of rain in 
fearful gales. In these seasons the 
ocean may suddenly prove propitious 
for surf-riding. There may be almost 
a hurricane blowing, or it may be a 
blank calm. All of a sudden the sea 
commences to roll in on the beach in 
lofty breakers. It makes noise enough 
to give all the warning that is needed. 
Every Samoan gets out his canoe, drags 
it down to the sand, and maneuvres to 
vet afloat in it, a task of much difficulty, 
oniy to be overcome by an equal amount 
of skill. If the islander can get his 
cranky craft out through the smother 
of foam breaking on the sands, his 
troubles have only just begun, for there 
remain three more rollers outside which 
may capsize his canoe or send him swift- 
ly back to the beach he has just left, or 
perhaps do both. Once beyond the 
breakers and on the ocean itself, he 
waits for the coming of some great 
wave. He watches as it forms far out 
to sea; he quickly judges whether it will 
suit, and makes his preparations accord- 
ingly. If the wave will do, he times its 
rate, and just at the proper time heads 
his canoe for shore and begins to pad- 
dle as hard ashe can. If he is paddling 
hard enough the wave gently overtakes 
him, he poises just under the forward 
edge of the combing crest and sweeps 
shoreward with the speed of the wind. 
He fills the air with joyful shouts as he 
feels the exultation that any man must 
feel in rapid motion; he comes shout- 
ing to shore, and is landed at the verge 
of the line of bubbles high on the beach. 
That is, he shouts and he lands, if he 
has caught the wave just right and has 
kept poised in the proper place. If he 
has failed in either of these particulars, 
he has no exhilaration to shout over; 
he and his canoe are overturned, and 
come to shore rolling, end over end, in 
whatsoever fashion the great wave may 
choose to deposit them. That is the 
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other side of the sport, a side which 
smacks not a little of drowning and 
bruises and broken bones. These ca- 
noeists of the Samoan beaches are so 
expert that they often poise on the very 
crest of the wave as it rolls in, and turn 
their canoes part way around and pad- 
dle along the summit of the wall of 
water. There is consummate skill in 
boatwork in such a thing as that; it is 
a thing which white boatmen would not 
feel like trying in a well-appointed 
whale-boat in anything like a sea. It 
may be that the sea will continue right 
for the sport for the better part of a 
day ; more often there is an hour or so 
of great waves, and then the sea sub- 
sides as rapidly as it rose. 

There are other things which the 
Samoans do, which might be regarded 
by white people as sport. Such are the 
several methods of fishing, or the net- 
ting of doves as practiced by whole 
communities for many days together, 
an art which has gone completely out 
of practice since the foreigners intro- 
duced fire-arms. But, inasmuch as 
these things are pursued for the food 
thereby obtained, and solely as a neces- 
sity, it would be scarcely proper to 
class them as sports of the islanders. 

The game of “ the bat and the rats ”’ is 
often played by children, and sometimes 
by their elders, although this is rarely 
seen in communities likely to be vis- 
ited by white people. It is in effect an 
inverted form of the game of tag as 
known to children of other lands. One 
player is pursued by many ; the single 
player is called the bat, the others are 
the rats. The rats chase the bat and 
flog him with straps of the native cloth, 
crying all the time “ Bat, give us back 
our wings,’’ a reference to an old leg- 
end that the rats had wings until the 
bats stole them. Whenever the bat can 
wrest away the cloth from a rat, there is 
a change of parts in the play. 

For evenings and rainy days there are 
indoor games. One of these is some- 
what after the nature of checkers. The 
common mats which cover the floors of 
Samoan houses are woven in squares an 
inch each way. These mats afford a 
satisfactory substitute for a board on 
which to play. The boards are not com- 
posed of the squares of eight as in the 
familiar game, but are oblongs without 
an apparently fixed number of squares 
Several games showed.the employment 


of a board twelve squares long and six 
across, the players placing two rows of 
counters at the long sides, advancing a 
single square at a time under all cir- 
cumstances, and not jumping when 
capturing a piece. The game seems 
little played now. 

Another game,which retains unabated 
popularity, is a sort of shuffle-board on a 
small scale, in which victory falls to the 
surest eye and the steadiest hand. 

In preparing for the game a few 
cocoanut leaves are spread on the peb- 
bled pavement of the house so that 
they form a special playing floor, level 
and springy. On this foundation is laid 
a mat made especially for the needs of 
this game. It is made of leaf strips 
evenly woven, soft yet strong. One 
quality it must have, or it is useless: 
when it is unrolled for the game and 
laid on the playing floor it must be free 
from any tendency to roll up again or 
to crimp at the edges, for the whole 
success of the game depends on the 
smoothness of the mat on which it. is 
played. Its width is just what may be 
spanned from the tip of the little finger 
to the tip of the thumb at the fullest 
stretch ; its length is about six yards, 
that is to say three times the distance 
measured by outstretched arms. The 
other implements of the game are two 
sets of disks, one set plain, the other 
plainly marked for recognition. In 
each set of four the three larger disks 
are made of cocoanut shell, the small- 
est is the flat seed of the Tahiti chest- 
nut. The largest disk is just one-half 
of the cocoanut shell, the smallest is 
the size of a silver dollar. Four players 
are required for the game, two partner- 
ships. 

When the long mat has been set in 
place to the satisfaction of everybody, 
the players take their places, two at each 
end of the mat. One of the players sits 
cross-legged just at one end of the mat, 
one of his opponents sits beside him just 
around the right-hand corner of the mat; 
the other opposing player sits at the other 
end of the mat, and the first player’s 
partner sits around the right-hand corner 
from that opponent. In each partnership, 
therefore, there is one player directly at 
the end of the mat and one at the side, 
the difference of position making some 
little difference in the play. The two 
players at the same end of the mat play 
in direct opposition, their respective 
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partners at the other end loudly encour- 
aging them to their best efforts. As 
soon as all the disks have been thrown 
from one end the positions are reversed; 
those who have just played around be- 
come the enthusiasts who encourage 
their partners at the other end whose 
turn has now come to play. Each 
player has his set of four disks; his ob- 
ject is to throw them or slide them, or 
in any other way get them, as close to the 
opposite end of the mat as possible and 
to finish the round with one or more 
disks nearer the end than the opponent 
can show. The play is complicated by 
the fact that the players alternate; each 
throws his disks in turn. The oppo- 
nent may succeed in driving a disk off 
the mat. A disk which for any reason 
goes off the mat is dead and does not 
count. Alsoif the opponent’s disk comes 
to rest nearer the end of the mat than 
any already thrown, all disksof the oppos- 
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ing side which are remoter become dead 
and must be removed. The count is 
made by the number of disi:s which one 
side has still alive on the mat after all 
the cight have beenthrown. The game 
is twenty, and it takes some playing to 
make it, for it is not often thecase when 
the players are at all evenly matched 
that it is possible to make more than one 
point in a round, and frequently a suc. 
cession of rounds will add nothing to the 
score. 

This practically completes the list of 
native Samoan sports, using the termin 
a strict separation from occupations 
which are carried on to obtain some’ 
tangible and material end, even though 
they are pleasurable. There are varieties 
in some cases of the sports herein de- 
scribed, but while the variation provides 
a different set of native names there is 
not sufficient distinction in the differ- 
ence to interest other than antiquarians, 





MOUNTAIN-SIDE. 


BY HERBERT BASHFORD. 


LONE upon the mountain-side—alone 
A Am [in Solitude’s wide realm where no 
Sound enters save at intervals the low, 
Deep roar of avalanche ; gray leagues of stone 
The mighty hand of God has overthrown 
As He builds high His pyramid of snow— 
His stairway to the stars; alone I go 


Across a white, white world that ne’er has knowD 
The taint of earth; and now I see, far down, 
The dreaming pines; I see an eagle sweep 
Athwart the blue; a gleaming river bind 
In silver braid the valley’s golden gown ; 
The cataract plunge from the beetling clit 
And flutter like a ribbon in the wind. 














MONG the many persons who de- 
light in the delicacy of crab- 
salad and deviled crabs, com- 
paratively tew know with what 

heart-breaking work the gathering of 
these blue beauties is accomplished. I[ 
had been one of the many, but by rare 
good fortune I became one of the few, 
while I was spending a few midwinter 
weeks in Bay Shore, a flourishing town 
on the “ South Side” of Long Island. 
Being an enthusiastic, although a de- 
cidedly amateur yachtsman, soon after 
my arrival I wandered to the “dock” at 
the toot of Ocean avenue, and theremade 
an examination of the famous “South 
Bay” boats. Enormous cat-boats and 
hardy looking sloops were to be seen on 
all sides, and I was fairly lost in admira- 
tion when I chanced to address a stal- 
wart young man who courteously an- 
swered my questions and finally asked 
me to “come : 
aboard.’ | 
I: gladly ac- 
cepted the in- 
vitation and 
Was soon seat- 
edin the “after 
cabin” of the 
Itakit. This 
famous sloop 
is about thirty- 
seven feet “on 
top,” and car- 
ries a big 
spread of can- 
vas, as her 
spars showed 
at first glance. 
Of course 
“she’s the fast- 
est and ablest 
boat in the 
fleet.” This 
after-cabin 





“rraKin.”” he 


was certainly a joy forever, although 
scarcely of great beauty. A low bunk, 
perhaps two and a half feet wide, on 
either side furnished the seats and beds 
of the captain and crew. A small coal 
stove, placed amidships of the forward 
end of the cabin, gave out a generous 
and grateful heat. On the side of the 
stove a little tea-kettle was humming 
merrily ; and altogether, after we had 
lighted our pipes and fallen to talking, 
the cabin was as comfortable a place as 
I ever rested in. 

Of course I heard many yarns of the 
bay and the various boats, to say noth- 
ing of their respective owners and 
captains—every man or full-grown boy 
in Bay Shore is a “ captain.” I also dis- 
covered that business was very dull, 
prices never so low, and money never 
so tight ; the winds had never been so 
heavy at this season of the year, the 

“tides were un- 
usually high 
and, in fact, 
everything 
was going to 
the dogs. But 
with all his 
kicking, my 
good host was 
an amiable and 
agreeable fel- 
low; and as 
growling is a 
most necessary 
qualification 
for good sea- 
manship, I was 
sure that my 
new-found 
friend must be 
a rattling fine 
skipper. 

I discovered 
that atanytime 
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I should desire to accompany him on 
any of his numerous crabbing trips, I 
had but to make known my desire ; and 
you may be sure | acquainted Captain 
Lester, for such I found his name to be, 
with the fact that I would go with him 
on the following day. Before | left the 
captain I had received my final orders to 
report to him by eight o'clock on the 
next morning, and his parting injunc- 
tion was, ‘‘ wear rubber boots and the 
warmest clothes you’ve got, for this 
ain't no half-rater race.” 

Next morning I reported on board at 
7:50, and at eight we cast off and stood 
out intothe bay. The wind was light 
and coming only in puffs from the north- 
west, but the general look of the sky 
betokened a blow before long, or to 
quote my skipper : ‘I guess we'll havea 
breeze of wind on the turn of the tide.” 

I soon found myself astride the wheel- 
box, in full command of the ship, and 
learned that my duties were to steer the 
ship, and whenever I felt cold to go be- 
low, smoke a pipe and drink coffee. 
The captain (ex-officio) was to do the 
“drudging,” as all good bay-men call 
“dredging.” Happily I was permitted 
to examine one of the dredges. They 
are made of wrought iron, the frame 
being of %-inch rod. The dredge proper 
is a rake, consisting of fourteen teeth, 
about four inches long, and welded onto 
the flat base in spaces of two or two 
and a half inches. The frame is thus 
about three feet wide. Back of the rake 
is another frame, say three feet wide 
and eighteen inches deep, bolted to the 
base of the rake at the two ends. A 
strong net attaches to this frame and 
the base of the rake. The remainder 
of the dredge consists of another bar of 
half-inch iron, bolted at each end of the 
rake, and extending in front of it and 
at right angles to the teeth, and so bent 
as to form a loop in the center, say 
three and a half feet from the rake and 
net. Through this loop or eye the 
dragging line is rove, and made fast 
with an anchor bend. The other end 
of the drag is belayed to a ring on the 
boat’s deck, or through a scupper-hole 
if more convenient. Thus, when the 


dredge is on bottom, whatever the rake 
stirs up lands in the net, and remains 
there when by the drag the dredge is 
hauled aboard. 

The /takit usually carried ten dredges, 
which gave two men just about all they 
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could do for a day’s work. We soon 
reached the mud bottom, where the 
crabs “ burrow” for warmth in winter, 
and Captain Lester sung out “ hard-a- 
lee,” and by the time I had the wheel 
rolled down he had six dredges over, 
and,in less time than the story takes, 
the mainsheet was let run, and with the 
jib trimmed fairly flat we started on 
our first “ drift.” 

Of course I insisted upon pulling a 
dredge, and, “equally, of course,” the 
skipper advised to the contrary, but my 
assurance of plenty of muscle and nerve 
won the cause for me. When the 
dredges had been overboard about two 
minutes Captain Lester went forward, 
and by his orders, as soon as he com- 
menced hauling the forward dredge, | 
hauled the one on the weather quarter. 
It was blowing a good full-sail breeze 
now, and as the sloop easily slipped 
through the water, the hundred odd 
pounds of dredge and dredged made 
me exceedingly happy that [ had not 
exaggerated my strength. 

My first haul consisted of a great 
quantity of mud, seaweed and an old 
shoe, a pint flask of salt water, a live flat- 
fish, two scallops, a “ Little Neck” clam 
and nine beautiful crabs. 

I had better say right here that the 
crabbers move in fleets. Everybody 
knows everybody else. In these early 
morning hours all the men are as happy 
as schoolboys. Jokes are bandied about, 
all the popular songs are sung, and 
sometimes very well; one fellow whom 
they call Larry, has an excellent tenor 
voice. 

When I pulled my first dredge I be- 
lieve that all other operations in the 
fleet ceased, and that all eyes were 
turned onme. ‘Hello, Les,” cried one 
deep bass voice, ““where did you catch 
that?” (I was “that.”) ‘ Does that 
kind come very high?” cried another. 
I smiled complacently and thought that 
perhaps I could do my share with any 
of them at any time; but when I had 
hauled my dredge aboard and attempted 
to dump it on deck, 1 am _ sure that 
all the male inhabitants of Long Island 
united in one great howl of derision. 
But I dumped it—by proxy. After 
three or four hanls I succeeded in ac- 
quiring the proper twist of the wrist, 
and then the crowd stopped laughing 
and became very friendly, and I found 
them a fine set of men, too. 
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Our first “drift” netted us one and 
a half barreis, about three hundred 
crabs, and “Les” (I had now dropped 
the captain) said this was a great run, 
so he jammed the push-pole into the 
soft bottom and leftit there to mark 
the spot. As soon as we struck “all 
trash and no crabs,” we went hard-a-lee 
again, and stood off to the other end 
of the “farm.” At about eleven o'clock 
we caught the fuli force of a winter’s 
squall right out of the west-nor’west. 
Of course, I was at once for reefing, but 
“Les” said: “Oh! no, this old gal’s a 
‘teeterer,’ and we’ll make them reef first, 
if we carry away the stick "—and “they” 
reefed. 


We finished our drift, and then 
double - reefed mainsail and bobbed 
jib, and went at them again. We 


ate our luncheon between hauls, and 
kept up work until shortly after one 
o'clock, then stood in for home. When 
we reached the dock we had twelve 
barrels of crabs, all headed and tagged; 
these we immediately put ashore, and 
within fifteen minutes after our arrival 
they were on an express wagon and 
started for Fulton Fish Market. 

Then “Les” scrubbed down decks ; 
this finished we harbor-furled sails, 
coiled down cables and drags, and went 
below for coffee and a pipe. 

That evening I did not eat a very 
hearty dinner. I retired and went to 
sleep at seven-thirty, and slept through 
until eight the next morning. <As soon 
as I opened my eyes I stared about to 
see just where I was, for during those 
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sleeping hours I must have caught more 
crabs than ever were born, I sailed a 
large sloop alone ; this was easy enough 
except for the huge, square topsail and 
flat-headed balloon-jib, which troubled 
me greatly whenever “she went in 
stays.” Then, too, the crabs climbed the 
rigging, and thousands of them spiked 
me, utterly ruining my new rubber 
boots. Then they laughed at me, and 
waved their innumerable claws in the 
most insulting manner, and it seemed as 
though one deep-voiced brute kept say- 
ing, “* Where did you catch him, ‘ Les’?” 

But when I was fairly awake | found 
I could scarcely move. I never before 
knew how many muscles I really had, 
and never imagined any of them could 
be so soft ; every inch of my body was 
racked with torturing pains But I] had 
been “crabbing,” and felt the game 
well worth the candle. 

I have been crabbing several times 
now with “ Les,” and among the frater- 
nity I am considered a“ good thing.” for 
my particular dredges seem to catch 
more crabs and less trash than any of 
the others. I like the experience and the 
unusual exercise in the bracing wintry 
air because I crab tor fun; but I can 
say with a clear conscience that men 
who work, often in open boats, when 
the northwinds blow three-reefers, and 
when every drop of spray becomes a 
lump of ice before it strikes the deck, 
such men, I say, deserve far more than 
the paltry two dollars, which often is 
all they make for hours of back-break- 
ing, rheumatism-breeding toil. 
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BY DAVID WAKEMAN FENTON, JR. 


66 HO ever heard of hunting 


without a gun?” asked the 


tenderfoot. 
“We'll show you,” an- 
swered the sporting doctor. “A good 


pack of hounds and some fast saddle 
ponies are all you need out on these 
plains.” 

At a little station on the Colorado 
prairie, one cold March night, seven 
eager coyote hunters stepped off the 
train from Denver with a pack of 
hounds. The surrounding country was 
infested with coyotes, often called 
prairie wolves—those lamb-stealers of 
the Western wastes. All the party were 
eager for some coursing, as well as to 
do the ranchmen a good turn by vid- 
ding the country of a few of these pests. 
Sitting around the big ranch stove of 
the party’s host, each one was anxious 
to tell the Eastern friend of the habits, 
the history and the legends of the coy- 
ote, which possessed the cunning of a 
fox, the look of a wolf, and a hound’s 
doggedness. 

The young fellow from the East had 
hunted a bit to hounds, but he had nev- 


er followed sight-running hounds. He 
had come West for experience. These 


hunters were going to give him a liberal 
allowance at the start. The conversa- 
tion brought out some good points. 

“ What does acoyote look like?” came 
the unsophisticated question. 

The lawyer of the crowd offered the 
technical answer: “ The coyote has the 
muzzle of a fox, with a wolf’s tail and 
feet. He is two-thirds the size of that 
big gray fellow called the timber wolf, 
_which haunts the forests. The coyote’s 


dingy white and tawny-brown coat takes 
the color of the brown adobe dust that 
A straight bushy 


fills his shaggy hair. 


tail tells you which way he is going. 
At the slightest alarm, his slanting ears 
stand erect as a clipped bull-terrier’s, 
His long, lean body is mounted on short, 
sinewy legs, which handicap him as a 
swift runner. But he makes up for this 
deficiency in cunning, as‘his long, point- 
ed, foxy nose clearly shows.” 

“T hear he is a consort of rattlesnake 
and vulture, and lives in a hole in the 
ground. How about that?” queried 
the Easterner. 

“The word is pronounced ki‘-o-te,” 
came theinformation from the etymolo- 
gist of the party. ‘The root coy means 
hole in the Nahuatl language. The coy- 
ote prowls around most of his time, try- 
ing to satisfy a craving hunger, but when 
hard pressed he will ‘hole up’ and it’s 
possible a rattler may be there to greet 
him. As to the carrion-eating vulture, 
the coyote takes to that habit only from 
direst necessity. He prefers farmers’ 
pullets, young turkeys, lambs, jack-rab- 
bits, or even a saddle of antelope.” 

“You can’t make me believe that a 
coyote—an animal no larger than a col- 
lie dog—can run down and kill an ante- 
lope!” protested the tenderfoot. 

“Well, they can do it,” was the 
prompt answer of Billy Parks, hero of 
many a prairie hunt. “I have seen 
them. Out in this country it’s called 
‘ham-stringing.’ The coyote relies on 
numbers and tactics; all his cunning, 
impudence and audacity are brought 
into play.” 

“Did you ever actually see such a 
capture?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Billy in a tone 
of superior authority. ‘“ We were out 
hunting pronghorns one morning late 
in the fall. Ascending a rising knoll of 
the prairie, our ponies stood up their 
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ears and we sighted a band of antelope 
grazing below. Just then a crawling coy- 
ote came prowling over ti opposite 
knoll. Singling out a smal! Suck, feed- 
ing apart from the band, the crafty wolf 
gave chase, carefully turning the buck 
toward his partner, which was squatting 
behind a sage bush. The antelope was 
gaining rapidly, when up jumped the 
crouching coyote and took up the run. 
The sly fellow did not pursue, but made 
a cross-cut, turning the tired buck 
toward another colleague, and, will you 
believe it, behind a rise of ground lay a 
third coyote, which began a fresh relay, 
By this time the pronghorn was so ex- 
hausted that the coyote managed to 
catch up and plant his fangs around the 
buck’s left hind tendon. Tenaciously 
he hung on until he severed the cord 
and the antelope was limping on three 
legs with little speed. The two accom- 
plices came up and helped tear the buck 
to pieces—one at his throat, the other 
on his hams. 

“Then ensued a savage fight among 
the coyotes for the meat, still bleeding 
and warm. They were maddened by 
hunger. It was a vivid picture of ham- 
stringing, which they also practice on 
cows and young calves.” 

‘“‘That’s true, all of it,” spoke up the 
ranchman. “I have seen them hunt in 
packs of four or six, and occasionally as 
many as a dozen. When three or four 
of them are hunting jack-rabbits, the 
coyote in at the death greedily devours 
all the carcass himself, and without com- 
punction lets his partners go hungry.” 

“T should think you would use 
poison, traps, or anything to get 
rid of such a pest,” ventured 
the Eastern man. 

“Tt is not so easy,” continued 
this herder of cattle. “The 
coyote usually keeps away from 
all figure 4, steel, box or log 
traps. He’s got too good a nose 
to tamper with them. Some- 
times we get him by a ‘drag.’ 
We take a loin of beef, inject it 
with poison, and drag it along 
‘in a round-about route, leaving 
it some distance from the ranch 
house. Occasionally a dead coy- 
ote with a swollen belly lies 
near by the next morning.” 

“Don’t you save the hides?” 

“No; they're not good for 
much,” lamented the ranchman. 
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“There is a bounty on the coyote’s 
head,” broke in the lawyer, “but the 
State’s got no money to pay it, so what’s 
the use skinning him ?”’ 

The next morning dawned as only it 
can in Colorado. The light covering of 
snow was evaporating under rays of 
clearest sunshine. The dry, tingling air 
invigorated and tightened every muscle; 
every breath seemed to reach to one’s 
lowest depths. It was a perfect morn- 
ing for coursing coyotes, 

After breakfast the party mounted 
the string of dancing broncos. On the 
light spring wagon was a rack filled 
with the hounds; keen, lithe, smooth- 
coated greyhounds, fierce long-haired 
borzoi and shaggy stag-hounds, all 
packed in together. 

“Why don’t you let them run and 
limber up and try to catch a scent?” 
asked the tenderfoot, who was absorbing 
avast amount of coyote knowledge with 
each question. 

“ Oh, they’ll get enough limbering be- 
fore the day is over,” answered Billy 
Parks ; “ we let them ride to save them. 
As for scent, they haven’t any. They 
have lots of long nose, but can’t smell 
much. These hounds run entirely by 
sight.” 

The party were ascending one of those 
long rolls of ground which swell over 
the prairie in earthen waves, when the 
wagon in the van topped aknoll. There 
was terrific commotion among the tan- 
gled hounds. Down the valley scramble 
in all directions a band of seven coyotes. 
The dogs are let out and begin the chase 
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AN EAGER COUPLE, 
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in two packs, running in opposite direc- 
tions. The riders divide. Each squad 
of hounds has a generous following. 
Keen-eyed these hounds run, never fora 
moment taking their glaring stare from 
the quarry, no matter how thick the 
thorny cactus grows. Silent; never a 
sound do they utter. Every energy is 
put into those long, slender, sinewy legs. 
Rapidly they gain, and make a short 
race of it. The swift greyhound, Leader, 
turns the snarling coyote, but is timid 
and dares not take hold. The next in- 
stant, two fierce borzoi hounds pounce 
on the shaggy gray-coat. They “string 
him out” amid growls, and flying fur. 
Three or four of the slower, stronger 
stag-hounds come up, and help crunch 
the bones of the limp coyote. 

“This is royal sport,” exclaimed the 
breathless fellow, who had been used to 
some rough poloridingat college. “ But 
don’t you save the brush ?” 

“And what's a brush?” 
ranchman. 

The tenderfoot showed him by dis- 
mounting and cutting off the coyote’s 
much-mouthed tail. As there was no 
lady in the party, he dangled the bushy 
gray tail from his belt, and thus inau- 
gurated a newcustom among the coyote 
hunters, 

Before the pack could be penned up 
again, the younger hounds started a jack. 
All the yelling and calling of screaming 
throats could not call themoff. Aftera 
lively chase, the fleet hound, Fly, reaches 
the skimming jack; and as he turns, with 
one catching rip, the clasping jaws break 
his back. The jack dies without a squeal. 
The older dogs, trained by many a coy- 
ote hunt, let the smaller game go by, 
with nothing more than asniff and erect 
ears. <All the scattered hounds were 
corraled once more into the wagon-rack. 

And now the party was trotting along 
in one of those huge hollows of the 
plains. Whenever the course crossed 
coyote tracks, still showing in the fast- 
disappearing snow, a clever little bitch, 
that was allowed to run, would bound up 
from the ground, trying to get a glimpse 
of thegame. The rolling prairies are so 
formed that one never reaches their 
highest point. A prominent knoil in 


asked the 


the distance, when reached, will always 
be overtopped by some higher point. It 
is this everchanging aspect and surpris- 
ing nature of the seemingly monotonous 
plains that make them interesting. 
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The ponies were ascending just such a 
rise of ground, when the open view 
showed up a dog coyote, profiled against 
the blue sky. The hunters, as yet un- 
seen, wound around an intervening knoll 
and came upon the coyote unawares, 
The dogs broke away. It was a short, 
sharp race, straight-away, without a 
turn. The animal was strung out and 
mangled before the riders could get up 
speed. 

“ That's a pretty quick catch, isn’t it ?” 
asked the college man, who was becom- 
ing the most eager hunter of the mall. 

“Yes,” answered Doc, as he paced it 
off with his eye; “that’s only about a 
three-hundred-yard run, which is record 
distance.” 

“Stand off!” shouted the “ fiend,” as 
he focused his camera on the circle of 
hounds. 

“My, he isa big fellow ; how much 
will he weigh?” was the Easterner’s 
next question. 

The doctor dismounted, and began to 
drive off the dogs. It was all he could 
do to pull out the coyote and hold him 
up. “He'll tip sixty pounds,” he an. 
swered with a strained voice. ‘ He’s an 
old offender, too. Look at his brown, 
spike teeth!” 

“Hello!” said one, “there is a dog 
that got nipped; the one hobbling on 
three legs.” 

The dog-driver went over to the 
whining hound and drew out a cactus 
thorn from one of his paws, and added 
with a grunt: “ He’s all right now.” 

Hunger, made keen by the brisk air 
and vigorous riding, began to make it- 
self heard by many side remarks. All 
agreed that this was a good place to 
camp for lunch. A neighboring ravine 
had given sufficient moisture to nour- 
ish a few struggling cottonwood trees. 
Some dead limbs were collected, and 
soon acurling tower of smoke announced 
camp to any wandering hunter. This 
midday meal, on cold turkey, fresh 
farm bread and butter, and clear hot tea, 
is one of the best parts of a hunting trip. 
All morning there is a delightful expec- 
tation, which one cannot quite define. 
It grows stronger as the noon hour ap- 
proaches. We dislike to admit the fact, 
but lunch, no matter how plain, brings 
the expected satisfaction and a more 
contented spirit. A camp-fire warms 
the body and arouses conversation. _ Its 
crackle is sure to bring out some stories. 
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“You know,” Judge began, “the coy- 
ote figures in the myths and religious 
history of the native races of the West 
and Southwest, like the reynard of Eu- 
ropean folk-lore. The coyote’s secretive 
disposition, his cunning, craftiness, and 
his tendency to prowl around at night, 
naturally appeal to the imagination of 
superstitious races.” 

“Yes,” spoke up the man versed in 
folk-lore. “ Among the Mexicans their 
greatest mythological figure was Tezcat- 
lipoca, who was thought to have created 
heaven and earth. The crafty coyote 
was dedicated to him, as presiding over 
darkness and all that is mysterious. In 
Central America the coyote was even 
honored with a temple, with priests de- 
voted to its service, statues, and an im- 
mense tomb. Some of the Indians of 
the present day think the coyote created 
the world. We see them giving a di- 
vine origin to what most people con- 
sider a low pest.” ‘ 

Judge took up the conversation with 
some reminiscences about a tribe of 
Indians with the euphonious name of 
Gallinomero. 

“While traveling among these In- 
dians,” he went on, “I learned that they 
considered the coyote responsible for 
pretty much everything that exists. 
Their legend is that a mighty flood 
drowned all living creatures except the 
coyote. Standing on a bit of high ground 
the crafty fellow collected the tail feath- 
ers of hawks, owls, and buzzards, as 
they floated by. These he planted, after 
the flood subsided, where wigwams had 
stood. The feathers sprouted, branched 
out, and finally turned into men, women, 
animals and birds. ‘That’s why we’re 
here.” 

“You know the rest of the story, don’t 
you?” asked Doc. ‘“ Well, seeing such 
famous results in the form of man, the 
coyote turned his efforts toward creating 
the sun and moon. He collected a ball 
of tules froma swamp and gave it, with 
some flints, to a hawk that happened to 
be soaring around. The bird flew up 
to heaven, touched off the ball of dry 
reeds and sent it whirling around the 
earth. This was the sun. The moon 
was created in the same way, only the 
tules were a bit damp and did not burn 
so brightly.” 

“The Navajo Indians attribute the 
origin of fire in part to the coyote,” 
volunteered one of the circle. “Their 
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fable runs that fire belonged in common 
to the coyote, bat and squirrel. The 
brave coyote tied some pine splinters to 
his tail and dashed through the blazing 
fire. The splinters ignited. He turned 
homeward, but soon got out of breath, 
when fortunately the bat relieved him 
of the fire and flew till he dropped. 
Then the squirrel took up the torch 
and carried the blaze into the camp of 
the Navajos.”’ 

“That reminds me,” said Billy Parks, 
“of what an old Navajo buck once told 
me. He said, after the sun and moon 
had been made, the ‘old men,’ his ances- 
tors, began to embroider the heavens 
with bright stars of beautiful and elabo- 
rate patterns, like the Navajo blankets. 
When each star was in its proper place, 
the coyote rushed in and contemptu- 
ously scattered the lines of stars broad- 
cast over the whole heavens, just as 
they now lie up there. Whenever there 
is a shower of meteorites, these Indians 
think a coyote is making another such 
scattering.” 

“It is curious,” went on the expert in 
Indian mythology, “how strongly the 
red men cling to their hereditary super- 
stitions about animals, Even their bows 
and arrows have a divine origin. To 
this day the Karoks believe the Deity 
once commanded the animals to appear 
on a certain morning to receive bows 
and arrows with which to hunt. The 
most powerful animal was to receive 
the largest bow, and so on, down the 
scale. The night before, all the animals 
went to sleep as usual. Not so with 
Mr. Coyote. He stayed awake all night 
in order to appear before any of the 
rest and receive the largest bow. Alas! 
he outdid himself with ingenuity, and 
fell asleep just before dawn. When he 
arrived, only the very shortest bows 
were left. But the god, Kareya, took 
pity on the coyote and gave him cunning 
ten times greater. nis is how he be- 
came sharp-witted above all other ani- 
mals of the plains.” 

“T guess that’s right,” added the cow- 
boy of the party, “for a Miwok myth I 
once heard gives the coyote great cur- 
ning. They say the animals created 
man. Previous to this creation, the 
coyote called a council of all the ani- 
mals. In the constitution of man, he 
advised taking the good parts of each 
animal and uniting them into a superior 
being: strong voice from the lion, lack 
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of tail, like a bear (since tails are only 
homes for fleas), the sharp eye of the 
elk, etc. ‘In wit,’ said he, ‘I am su- 
preme. Let him have cunning and 
craft from me.’ Each animal wanted 
the pattern after himself, so the council 
broke up in a row.” 

“Let us break up,” laughed Doc, 
“not in a row, but a ride.” 

Each man found his pony, browsing 
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About a quarter mile back the others 
had dismounted. They were stooping 
over the athletic student of the hunt. 
His horse had stumbled into one of the 
few holes that exist on the prairie. The 
fall winded him. The bottle for me- 


dicinal purposes only brought him 
round to consciousness. ‘This was a 
final signal for the return. It was 


growing late anyway. The injured man, 





THE END. 


near by on the dry, brown grass. At 
once conversation was changed to keen 
watchfulness as they cantered along. 

“T am going to be in first at the death 
this time,” came the proud assertion of 
the tenderfoot, whose lower appendages 
were becoming tougher the more his 
mind was enlightened. 

The horses bounded after the whole 
pack of hounds that had been let loose 
on a far-away coyote. Here was a 
chance for some stiff riding: down a 
ravine, up a sloping hill, across a little 
valley, and then open, clear running. 
The coyote turns, the ponies answer, as 
they are all galloping at full speed. A 
fierce borzoi is first to double the coyote, 
which is strung out flat the next instant. 
The riders follow after in reckless 
speed, with the Eastern friend winner 
by a narrow margin. 


who was pretty well shaken up, rode 
home on the dog-wagon. The hunters 
trotted homeward, chatting, jostling, 
and careless of surroundings. 

“They're off again!” shouted Doc. 
And so they were. Bounds, leaps, legs, 
hanging red tongues, white rows of 
teeth—all mingled together in a mad 
rush for another coyote. In a few min- 
utes more, there lay the fourth and last 
coyote of the day’s hunt. 

As the hunters neared the ranch- 
house, and the prospects of food, the 
injured rider revived more and more. 
There was just time enough to swallow 
some red beef, smoking potatoes and 
hot coffee. No dish could taste better. 

They all tumbled into the night train, 
with a good-bye wave to the ranchman. 
It was a happy, tired, satisfied crowd 
that rolled into Denver that night. 
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BY CAPTAIN A. 


HEN we come to consider the 
type of yacht most desirable to 
buy or to build, the problem is ~ 
perplexing. We must in every 

case be guided by circumstances. For 
instance, adeep bulb-fin boat for racing 
or cruising on the shallow waters of the 
Great South Bay would be manifestly 
out of place. Nor would a sharpie be 
the most desirable class of craft for use 
on the deep water of the lower Hudson. 
Locality is what must guide us in our 
choice, Build or buy a boat suitabie for 
the work she is intended to do. 
Remember that nearly every type of 
craft, keel, bulb-fin, centerboard or 
double-huller, has some good qualities 
torecommend it. For cruising, a keel 
yacht of moderate draught, so as to be 
able to enter harbors where the water 
is comparatively shallow, may be recom- 
mended. A centerboard vessel for the 
same purpose, to those who prefer 
the type, holds further inducements. A 
Wholesome knockabout for general pur- 
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poses, fishing and class-racing affords 
lots of sport. A modern fin-keel for 
racing only cannot be surpassed. So 
out of these various types you have only 
to choose. It is not necessary in this 
connection to sing the praises of the keel 
type. It speaks for itself. For speed 
and safety it is equally adapted. In 
war and incommerce as well as in yacht 
racing it has made its mark, 

There are a number of yachts which 
without exaggeration or affectation may 
well be characterized as epoch-making 
vessels. First comes the schooner A mer- 
ica, which revolutionized yacht naval 
architecture in Great Britain. Then fol- 
lows Evolution, the parent of the bulb- 
fin type of to-day. Next comes the 
Scotch cutter J/adge, which was respon- 
sible for the decline and fall of our 
unwholesome “ skimming-dish ” type. 
Puritan is next—a compromise between 
the two extremes of deep cutter and 
shallow centerboard. It should be re- 
membered in connection with this boat 
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that she combined the factors of out- 
side lead, moderate draught and ample 
beam, and was in every way a new de- 
parture, reflecting great credit on her 
talented designer Mr. Edward Burgess. 
Gloriana was as pronounced a departure 
as Puritan, her famous spoon-bow and 
immense overhangs arousing all the 
British designers and causing them to 
steer a new course. Her influence was 
quite as great as that of America. She 
made Nat Herreshoff famous. 

Tire remarkable feature of Gloriana 
was that while her length on the load 
water-line was 45 feet 3 inches (she was 
built for the 46-foot class), her length 
over-all was 70 feet. As the fullness of 
the bilge extended to bow and stern, the 
more she was inclined, the greater was 
her water-line length. I never saw a 
stiffer yacht. Her record for her first 
season (1890) was eight starts and eight 
first prizes. Dzlemma, the Herreshoff 
tin-keel, may also be described as an 
epoch-maker as her form and her fin 
were speedily adopted and adapted by 
British designers. 

It will be noticed that all the yachts 
enumerated, except Puritan and Dilem- 
ma, are of the keel variety. 

The long reign of what may be termed 
the demoralized centerboard type is 
happily over. It is really a matter of 
marvel that the shoal hulls of great 
beam, destitute of a safe range of sta- 
bility, and carrying a dangerous spread 
of sail, did not oftener turn turtle and 
cause a greater loss of human life. 

The Hudson River freight sloop was 
a safe and well-built craft, well-adapted 
not only for the commerce of our coasts 
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but also for long ocean voyages. So far 
back as 1785 the A/bany 84-ton sloop, 
Stewart Dennis master, made a voyage 
to Canton, returning with a cargo of 
tea. Between 1790 and 1800 there were 
about a hundred sloops plying in the 
freight and passenger trade between 
New York and Albany, and proving 
fastandable. These packets flourished 
until steam drove them out of the busi- 
ness. 

The centerboard, an improvement on 
the Dutch leeboard, first used on the 
Hudson about 1830, has always been a 
necessity of the shallowness of some of 
our harbors; and there is no reason why 
it should not continue to be popular, if 
the model is of sound design and the 
construction strong. Every objection 


‘against the centerboard system may be 


met by the argument thata large propor- 
tion of our coasting schooners on the At- 
lantic seaboard are fitted with center- 
boards, and ply their calling winter and 
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summer, in storm and calm, and the un- 
erring test of their seaworthiness is that 
the underwriters do not look upon them 
as greater risks than those of the keel 
variety. A marine underwriter is gen- 
erally shrewd and business-like, and 
keeps a close watch on the statistics of 
maritime losses. If it were proven by 
the wreck returns that centerboard ves- 
sels were more prone to succumb to the 
perils of the raging main than the craft 
not built with a movable fin, the infer- 
ence is obvious, the premium of insur- 
ance would be graded to meet the risk. 

I think that this argument will ap- 
peal to all people of common sense, and 
will settle the question of the relative 
safety and seaworthiness of the two 
types. But there is this to be said on 
the subject, that very much difference 
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exists between a craft constructed for 
carrying coal and another built for the 
purpose of pleasure. I think it may be 
averred without error that the early 
centerboard yachts were, as a rule, 
modeled by shipwrights who had a due 
regard for the factor of initial stability 
as well as strong hulls scientifically put 
together. But, step by step, a school 
of naval architecture came into vogue 
so far as centerboard yachts are con- 
cerned, in which most of the sound prin- 
ciples of naval architecture were totally 
ignored. Mr. W. P. Stephens, in an in- 
teresting and scholarly paper read _ be- 
fore the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers in 1895, well says: 

“The centerboard lent itself as a will- 
ing accessory to the sacrifice of that 
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depth which is essential to a safe range 
of stability, mere sail-carrying power be- 
ing derived from an excess of beam, 
which was but an additional element of 
danger. In the search for speed under 
special local conditions, mainly those of 
summer racing, the true principles of 
naval architecture, so apparent in the 
work of George Steers and others of the 
earlier designers, were utterly ignored, 
and a most dangerous and _ vicious 
school of designing prevailed through- 
out American yachting. 

“Taking the centerboard sloop and 
schooner as they were up to 1880—dan- 
gerously shoal and wide in model ; often 
clumsily built of soft wood, with the 
poorest of fastenings ; faultily ballasted 
with stone and iron inside ; the hull in- 
herently weak in form from the great 
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beam and lack of proportionate depth ; 
the entire middle portion of keel and 
floors cut away, with the familiar ‘hinge 
joint’ where the mast was stepped, just 
forward of the trunk; and with the 
deck construction made worse than use- 
less as an element of strength through 
the absence of all beams in the middle 
portion of the vessel and the presence 
of a great superstructure, the cabin 
trunk—the accepted law of naval de- 
sign and construction fail to give any 
reason why such craft capsized no 
oftener and kept afloat as long as they 
did ; and we can only fall back for an 
explanation on the doctrine of a special 
providence.” 

Mr. Stephens is not only a naval ar- 
chitect, but also a practical shipwright, 
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and therefore, his scathing arraignment 
of the centerboard type must be taken 
as emanating from his ripe judgment 
and long experience. It must be re- 
membered, however, that he is a pro- 
nounced advocate of the keel type, and 
has long waged war against the center- 
board. So far as his denunciation ap- 
plies to the vicious and exaggerated va- 
riety I agree with him, heart and soul. 
But I am not prepared to condemn the 
whole class because of the glaring im- 
perfections that are to be found in ex- 
amples. 

It must be borne in mind that with- 
out the aid of the centerboard the pas- 
time of yachting would be impractica- 
ble on innumerable sheets of shallow 
water, both salt and fresh, to be found 
in North America. With that point in 
view, the abolition of the vicious ele- 
ment in the type, and its succession by 
a sound and seaworthy class of pleasure 
craft, should be the aim of all yachts- 
men. And since the year 1880 great 
strides have been made in that direc- 
tion. I have witnessed with joy the de- 
cadence and abolition of the “sand- 
bagger,” a craft of immense beam, 
shallow draft, and big sail plan. The 
sandbagger was the ideal racing ma- 
chine of twenty-five years ago. Its place 
has been taken by the fin-keel. I won- 
der if the fin-keel is destined to be suc- 
ceeded by the double-huller, such as 
Dominion, which made her début in 
Canada in 1898 ? 

In the course of the same paper Mr. 
Stephens also says: “To us familiar 
with it [the centerboard] from our 
earliest knowledge of the water, the 
striking characteristics of the type ap- 
peal with little force; but if, with our 
knowledge of the sea, of naval instruc- 
tion, and of the strains and stresses to 
which every vessel is subjected, the idea 
were laid before us for the first time of 
a vessel with the entire backbone and 
floor construction cut away for the mid- 
dle third of her length, devoid of deck 
frames almost from mast to rudder-post, 
with a great box amidships open to the 
sea, and with a thin, movable plane pro- 
jecting deep below the bottom, it 


would be strange if the majority would 
not condemn on sight a combination 
so unmechanical, so lubberly, and so 
dangerous.” 

But Mr. Stephens gives the other side 
He says: “Inthe 


of the question also, 
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hands of competent and honest ship- 
wrights the centerboard coasting 
schooner has disproved all theories as 
to the non-utility of the type for sea- 
going purposes: in a hull of moderate 
first cost and running expense it has 
carried swiftly, safely and profitably its 
cargoes of coal, lumber, sugar, firewood, 
barley, bricks, or general freight, both 
on the lakesand onthe Atlantic, up and 
down the ‘Beach,’ across Nantucket 
Shoals, and around Hatteras in winter, 
light or loaded, taking in and landing 
its cargoes in localities inaccessible to 
the keel vessel. In the ocean coasting 
trade it has been and still is a powerful 
factor for good ; and in the local trade it 
has been a Godsend to the small farmer 
or miller or lumberman, carrying his 
product cheaply and safely from his own 
small creek or bay toa profitable mar- 
ket. In the face of such practical re- 
sults all theories as to the initial weak- 
ness of the centerboard type or its in- 
feriority as a sea-going vessel must 
stand aside ; numerous instances of bad 
design and construction may be found, 
it is true, but they prove nothing 
against the type itself in capable hands.” 

This last extract gives a fair present- 
ment of the whole question. It is by 
practical results that the centerboard 
yacht must be judged, as well as the 
centerboard coaster. I believe that the 
centerboard has been beneficial to the 
sport of yachting. I will go further, 
and will say that without the board 
yachting could not possibly have at- 
tained the great popularity it now en- 
joys in this country. 

Viewing the subject broadly, I see no 
reason why the centerboard should not 
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** EVOLUTION.” 
be good for centuries to come in honest 
cruising and racing, especially in class- 
es of moderate size. The keel will 
probably bear off the palm in the larger 
classes of cutters and schooners, but for 
craft in the thirty-foot class and under, 
the centerboard has advantages which 
the bulb-fin in my judgment does not 
possess. Those who care for speed alone 
and whose ambition it is to acquire a 
stock of more or less inartistic silver- 
ware, will continue to pin their faith to 
the fin. Others who like to enjoy a 
modicum of comfort when afloat may 
safely swear by the centerboard 

When I was a young man I had an 
unconquerable prejudice against the 
centerboard. My opinion of the type 
was often expressed in language of 
great warmth and strength. Mind you, 
I was not so utterly devoid of common 
sense as to be blind to the advantages 
of the “ board " in shallow water. I had, 
however, a fixed idea that the average 
centerboard sloop was no good in a 
blow. This view has been consider- 
ably modified in the school of ex- 
perience. It once fell to my lot to be 
an eye-witness of the excellent sea- 
worthy and speedy qualities of a center- 
board sloop in an easterly gale on Long 
Island Sound. When we reached port 
I was perfectly willing to confess that a 
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vessel of the type aboard which I had 
been, if well-found and well-manned, 
was equal to any keel boat of her size 
that [ had ever sailed on. 

As a matter of history it may be men- 
tioned that the centerboard schooner 
Vesta, in the midwinter ocean race of 
1866, and the centerboard schooner /vo- 
guots, in the March blizzard of 1888, 
both acquitted themselves admirably, 
much to the surprise of the devotees ot 
the keel type. 

The popularity of the catboat as a 
racing craft will never die out in this 
country. The horseless carriage may 
supersede the hansom-cab in our city 
streets, and the electric launch may 
usurp the place of the Venetian gon- 
dolas, and drive the gay gondoliers to 
adopt some other means of livelihood. 
But the catboat is destined to survive all 
such revolutionary changes, and a cen- 
tury hence it will doubtless be more in 
vogue for pleasure, sport and business 
than it is to-day. In hull and sail plan 
it will probably be much improved, but 
its general type will remain unaltered. 
For cruising as well as racing it will 
never fail of an array of enthusiastic 
admirers. 

Of catboats there are many varieties. 
They are plentiful at all waterside 
haunts, and as they glide gracefully to 
and fro they look so tempting and so 
easy to handle withal, that the visitor 
from the woods or the mountains longs 
to be afloat in one of them, grasping the 
tiller with his left hand, while his strong 
right arm encircles the slender waist of 
his trusting but slightly timid sweet- 
heart. The average catboat is as safe 
as a church when sailed by a man who 
knows how, and the art of sailing her 
may soon be acquired. But when a lub- 
ber undertakes to handle her she may 
become as stubborn as a balky mare 
and as perilous as the bottomless pit. 

Many who have no liking, inherent or 
acquired, for the modern racing freak, 
whether in the 15-foot, 20-foot or 30-foot 
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class, need not give up their hopes of 
acquiring fame in mosquito craft racing. 
A good, fast catboat is never out of 
date, and there are various classes of 
these wholesome little vessels in which 
there is always room atthe top. The 
best of the racing cabin-cat is that she 
has not yet degenerated into a mere 
machine, but has certain modest ac- 
commodations which permit her to be 
used for pleasant cruises. 

The heavy sand bags, or shot bags, 
which a few years ago necessitated so 
much laborious toil and the carrying of 
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such iarge crews, are now, happily, out 
of date, shifting ballast being barred in 
nearly all clubs. The modern cat car. 
ries outside ballast, which makes the 
sailing of her a pastime, not a perspi- 
ration-compelling task, while for hand. 
iness in rig the cat cannot be surpassed, 

By many ingenious methods and con- 
trivances the mast is sosecurely stepped 
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and stayed that there is now no danger 
in carrying a press of sail in a piping 
blow or a steep head sea, The boat 
can be sailed along and permitted to 
feel the full strength of the breeze with- 
out any fear of springing the mast or 
straining the boat forward. 

Catboats of many kinds there are, 
from the craft common in the Great 
South Bay, with its pleasant but rather 
flimsy summer cabin, to the robust boat 
of Cape Cod, which bravely dares the 
steep seas of a stormy coast, and is at her 
best in a vigorous blow. I don’t know 
of any craft of such light draught that 
can compare with the “Caper ”’ for bad- 
weather qualities and general all-around 





THE HERRESHOFF 
137 Starts. 13 Firsts. 
May 16th.—Norwalk. 
May 30th.—Norwalk. 
June 25th —Indian Harbor. 
July 2d.—New Rochelle. 
July 4th.—Larchmont. 
July gth.—Riverside. 
July 14th.—Seawanhaka; won in 30-foot class by 


eight minutes actual time 
July 23d.—Norwalk 


CATBOAT ‘‘ WANDA.” 

July 30th.—Indian Harbor ; won on resail. 

August 13th.—Horseshoe ; 30-foot class by twenty-six 
minutes 

August 20th.—Huguenot. 

August 26th.—Huntington. 

September 3d.—Atlantic. 

25-foot cabin catboat Wanda, orft. gin., 1. w.1.; oft. 
0.a.; beam r2ft. Designed and built by the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Co., Bristol, R. I. Owned by F. T. 
Bedford, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











THE TYPE 


usefulness. She is by no means pretty 
to look at, but her appearance can be 
materially improved without detriment 
to her sterling attributes. Mr. F. M. 
Randall has introduced to New York a 
modified “ Caper.” 

All his boats have been built by the 
Crosbys, of Osterville, Mass., who now 
have a branch shop in South Brooklyn. 
They have been highly successful, and 
with Ethel, Presto, Step Lively, and Scat 
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seventeen firsts. She is now owned in 
Galveston, Texas. She is 27 feet over 
all, 20 feet on the load water-line, 9 feet 
beam, draught 2 feet, mast 30 feet, hoist 
19 feet, boom 33 feet, gaff 21 feet, and 
sail area 700 square feet. 

The racing catboat is such a fasci- 
nating theme that a whole volume 
might be devoted to its advantages and 
possibilities. No finer craft in which 
to learn the rudiments of yacht racing 


““ vows.” 


Mr. Randall won pretty nearly every- 
thing he tried for. 

Not less successful was the catboat 
Kittie, designed and built for Mr. Hazen 
Morse, by Captain Thos. R. Webber, of 
New Rochelle. She has a lead shoe 
on her oaken keel, through which 
works her centerboard of Tobin bronze. 
Launched in 1894 and sailed by her 
owner, A7/¢ze won fourteen first prizes 
that year, and in 1895 she carried off 


can be chosen by an amateur; and 
there are several classes, large and 
small, in which eager rivals compete 
from the beginning to the end of the 
yachting season, offering many oppor- 
tunities for the winning of prizes. 

A successful racing cat is the 25-foot 
cabin craft Wanda, designed and built 
by the Herreshoffs, for Mr. F. T. Bedford, 
Jr., of Brooklyn, She is 30 feet over all, 
21 feet g inches on the load water-line, 
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with 12 feet beam. Her record for 1898 
was thirteen starts and thirteen firsts. 
By a glance at the illustration of 
Wanda it will be seen that Mr. Nat 
Herreshoff, her designer, has intro- 
duced the modified form of fin keel 
which he exploited so successfully 
in Vzgtlant. Wanda, in point of 
fact, was designed and built to 
elude the measurement rule in 
force at the time of her crea- 
tion. Like G/ortana, when @ 
heeled, she gets the benefit of & 
long overhangs forward and 
aft, while at the same time 
she escapes the penalty of ¢ 
excessive length on the load @ 
water-line. Taking into 
consideration all her 
features, it must be can- 
didly acknowledged that 
she is the most “scien- 
tific” cat-boat that “ton- 
nage-cheating” inge- 
nuity ever de- 
vised. Both 
the principles 
of yacht de- 
signing that 
worked so ad- 
mirably in 
Vigelant and 
Glortana, 
namely the 
large lateral 
plane and the 
increased water-line length, when heel- 
ed, have been embodied in IW anda. 
The result has been a gratifying success, 
Cat-boats of the olden time used to 
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measure about the same length over all 
and on the water-line. It remained for 
Mr. Herreshoff to produce a boat 21 
feet on the water-line with an over-all 
length of 30 feet. 

In marked contrast to the Wanda 

is the cat-boat Dorothy, which is 
quite famous, both as acruiser and 
racer on Long Island Sound. She 

is a sturdy boat that can give a 

ood account of herself in a 

4 blow, and, in addition to this 
most excellent quality, she 
has a nice roomy cabin, in 
which every inch of space 
is utilized. Her mast is 
well secured by means 
of stays and spreaders, 
and, as may be seen 
from the illustration, 
her rig is scientific and 
down to date. 

The Dorothy is 
interesting as 
showing 
the tran- 
sition 
stage be- 
tweenthe 
old - fash- 
icned cat- 
boat and 
the new 
Wanda, 
which is 
sure to 
become popular as a racing machine, 
















but from her limited accommodations 


is not likely to be much sought after as 
a correct type for mere cruising. 
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THE SEAWARD AILL. 


I HE dawn winds blow o'er the seaward hill ; 
They rollick and carol and breathe their fill, 
And the broad blue spaces of ocean lie 
Open and wide to hand and eve ; 

Where the great waves toss and the sea-birds 
call 
To the wild, free life that woos us all, 
Till the heart goes out where the keen winds be, 
For over the summit waits—the sea. 


And night comes down, but the seaward hill 
In the sunset’s glow stands grim and still. _ 
And fair, though the foam crests dip and rise, 
It lifts its brow to the sailor’s eyes, _ 
Forever the prow that breasts the main 
To the seaward hill he turns again, 
While the glad boat springs and swings through 
the foam, 
For over the summit waits—his home. 
WinTHROP PACKARD 








A ROMAUNT OF YE BICYCLE. 


With Apologies to Maister Chaucer. 


MAYDE ther was that riden did ful wel 
A And semely, upon her bicycle ; 
Ful daintie was her cloke and selken gowne, 
And al did matchen wel her eyhen browne. 
And as sche rid from out ve litel towne, 
Sche met a knight ful faire in grene arraye, 
The whiche I schal aboute a litel say 


He stoppen did to speke: 


He riden hadde moche biyonde the see, 
He riden eke upon a centurie ; 

And ones, so it ben said, with corage hye 
He loken did a lyoun in the eyhe. 

I say it as men telle, I ne was nigh 

Yet this I ken: he passéd by the mayde 
As sche her coolen did within the shade. 


her eyhen felle ; 


His corage fallen eke, and, sad to telle, 


He nought coude speken that was freish and newe ; 
But seid how fieldes ben so faire to view, 
And moe so leik matere, the which doth shew 


= Ve 








Love did what lyoun ne coude don, I trow: 
And thus we hem al tweyne schal leeven so MaTTHEW PARK. 
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BY T. PHILIP TERRY. 


F all the citizens of the United 
States who have cause to view 
with favor the beneficent effects 
of the efforts of Uncle Sam to 

bring peace and good order into the 
Pacific, none will be readier to accord 
him higher praise than the wheelman 


who has the good fortune to revel in the 
magnificence and magic of the Sand- 
wich Isles, where, and not so long ago 
either, the presence of a wheelman 
would have been the occasion of a fes- 
ival in which he would not unlikely 
have formed the dish of honor. 
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If there be one sensation of abso- 
lute contentment on this sub-lunar 
sphere it is that experienced by an en- 
thusiastic, novelty-loving cyclist when 
on a perfect morning of spring, a 
friendly ship lands him on the long- 
dreamed-of shores of some fairy trop- 
ical isle, where, armed with a ten-hours’ 
leave of absence and a tried and trusty 
bike, he wheels away through the 
awakening streets of some picturesque 
native village, down shaded avenues 
flanked by cocoa palms, and out into 


an unknown land, fresh woods and 
pastures new, an ideal tour of dis- 
covery. 


The voyages of Marco Polo, of Cap- 
tain Cook, and other benighted discov- 
erers, who never owned a steely steed, 
shrink into nothingness when compared 
to this ; and as you spin down the lanes 
and byways, happy in the thought of 
the home-like ship and the friendly 
faces which will greet you on your re- 
turn, the golden dawn takes on an 
added tinge, and while the keen morn- 
ing air kisses your alien cheek and 
brings a sparkle to your eye, supremest 
satisfaction fills your soul, and for the 
moment life holds no greater, subtler, 
more perfect joy. 

If fresh from a northern clime and 
still shivering in the memory of ice- 
bound streets and frozen roads, the 
transition seems more complete. 

Hour after hour we had steamed 
swiftly and silently past the sloping 
shores of old Kauai, its shadowy bulk 
looming gaunt and ghostly through the 
darkest hour which oft precedes the day; 
and now, softly, even timidly, we steal, 
with the morning light, through the en- 
circling coral reefs, past the long line of 
creamy breakers banding the shore 
with a shifting film of lace from Bar- 
ber’s Point to Diamond Head, and as the 
last hidden tooth of old ocean swings 
astern, a dainty flush of tender rose 
flames o’er the darkened bosom of the 
bay, a glorious rim of golden light en- 
twines the Punch Bowl tip behind the 
town, and Honolulu, rising spectrally 
from a bank of vanishing mist, stands 
blinking and twinkling before us. 

The avant couriers of the sun drive 
with gilded rapiers the wavering 


shadows from the valley level; and by 
the time our ship is safely warped and 
bound to the friendly wooden dock, the 
last shades of night have fled timor- 
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ously beyond the hills of Waianae, and 
other shades, clad in diaphanous gowns 
and beltless “ Mother Hubbards,” wave 
wreaths of pinks and roses and mellow 
the morning air with Kanaka songs and 
shouts of welcome. 

Along the crescent beach toward Wai- 
kiki, with its waving line of feathery 
palms, the fisherman plies his primitive 
craft, the sea-birds wheel, and fish, and 
scream exultantly. 

The deep-toned resonant boom of 
the distant surf, the singing of the 
waves above the coral reefs, the stri- 
dent skirl of circling kites, and the bub- 
bling tide about the ship, speak volumes 
to the listening ear, for the song of 
summer and of the tropics is in the air. 

The balmy morning breezes, fresh 
from the fields of ripening cane, stir 
the graceful palms into transient life, 
and they nod their plumed and silky 
heads in a languid southern welcome. ~ 

There are but few islands in the little 
circle of worlds resting like matchless 
green cameos on the azure bosom of the 
calm Pacific, that can compare in beauty 
to Oahu, of the Sandwich group. Few, 
if any, of the South Sea islands are as 
highly civilized; and this civilization, 
blending oddly with the semi-savage 
condition of the remaining natives, in- 
stead of wounding our preconceived 
ideas of what a South Sea island should 
be, serves but to increase the ideality. 

The strange commingling of modern 
customs with those of bygone centuries, 
the curious undercurrent of Kanaka 
thought and action, and the odd sen- 
sation one experiences at the possibility 
of stepping from a modern trolley car, 
plying along a splendidly macadamized 
street, and, by plunging into a labyrinth 
of lanes and through a_ bewildering 
puzzle of straw-thatched huts, suddenly 
find oneself in the midst of the same 
civilization that greeted Captain Cook 
when he landed on these wave-washed 
shores, are nothing short of unique. 

Honolulu is the half-way house be- 
tween the north and the south, the past 
and the present; and the representatives 
of each, meeting here beneath the wav- 
ing palms which shade Nuuanu avenue, 
cling so fondly and desperately to their 
own particular thoughts and ideas that 
the result is a jumbling of strange con- 
trasts, of opposites and irreconcilables, 
worth going many miles to see. 

The American and the Kanaka, the 
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white man and the brown, the modern 
warship and the primitive catamaran, 
the sea of blue and the sea of fire, the 
Presidential ball at the palace and the 
semi-nude Hula dances in the “ Mosquito 
fleet,” are conflicting features of Hawaii. 

And never in the charmed spring 
days at home have you felt so gloriously 
alive as when, on your well-tried steed, 
propelled ahead by thews of steel, you 
glide noiselessly along the level roads, 
and the rounded stones, popping from 
beneath your humming tire, rattle like 
a mitrailleuse among the flying foliage 
and banks of green. The tropical bush 
is heavy and sweet with the morning 
dew. The on-rushing wall of distant 
surf, the stately palms which guard the 
crescent beach, the streaming notes of 
a sea-mew’s call, enchant the eye and 
ear and awaken the soul to the touch of 
a new and nascent harmony. 

Occasionally you pause to watch the 
bold Kanaka surf-riders in their marvel- 
ous catamarans; the seething breakers 
tumbling ina cascade of pearls upon the 
sand and sliding back, like sheets of 
glass, to overtake the receding waves ; or 
observe the joyous groups of Hawaiian 
boys and girls as they tirelessly sport 
and swim in the azure waters along the 
shore. 

Surprises, contrasts and 
greet the eye at every turn. 

Here the savage mosquitoes work in 
shifts, and the less savage Hula girls, 
deep-bronze mermaids of faultless form, 
bathe in the surf without them. 

Mountain views alternate with superb 
ocean stretches, and the northern cyclist 
risks his own cocoanut against those 
which fall from swaying palms as he 
wheels along beneath them. 

This is the homeof “ The King of the 
Cannibal Isles,” and you meet hisnaked 
subjects as you wheel along the narrow 
jungle paths. 

Unlike New Guinea, the Solomon 
Group and other doubtful isles of the 
southern seas, the present civilization 
here absolves the venturesome cycler 
from being spitted on the gridiron frame 
of his own “safety,” and nicely roasted 
before a sputtering fire; but this very 
hobnobbing with a folk who have 
doubtless, in times not long gone by, 
criticised the odor of a Frenchman, the 
toughness of an Englishman, or the all- 
round unseasonableness of a Dutchman 
served in a pot-pie, family style, adds 
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its own leaven to the spice of the occa- 
sion 

Trans-Pacific liners and vessels ply- 
ing to colonial Australasia “ coal up” at 
Honolulu, thus giving the cyclist bound 
for ports in the Southern Hemisphere 
and the eastern littoral of Old Cathay 
from eight to twelve hours in which to 
climb the distant Pali heights, wheel 
adown the flowery vales along the slop- 
ing sides of Waianae, plunge into the 
splendid surf rolling ceaselessly to the 
sandy shore of Waikiki, and turn back to 
the ship along the crescent beach or up 
a well-kept road which parallels the sea. 

Nuuanu avenue is the connecting 
link which binds the port of Honolulu 
to the Pali, perched at the narrow head 
of Nuuanu valley, in the misty hills of 
Waianae. 

Starting from Honolulu, for the first 
mile or so the road slopes gently from 
the sea and is flanked on either side by 
the trim sub-tropical homes and bunga- 
lows of the foreign residents. Unless 
particularly fond of climbing even well- 
graded hills under the pitiless glare of 
a tropical sun, the cycler will prefer to 
walk and to trundle his wheel along the 
winding street aflame with tumultuous 
waves cof Ponciana Regia, shaded by 
royal and banana palms, and dotted 
here and there with decaying emblems 
of native royalty. While pushing his 
mount through the outskirts of the 
town he can better enjoy the wondrous 
view of the blue Pacific as it broadens 
and stretches to the horizon so far 
below, and console himself with the 
thoughts of the splendid coast which 
awaits his criticism on the downward 
trip. 

As the avenue leads out of the town 
and toward the distant hills the foreign 
homes are succeeded by the diminutive 
cottages and vine-covered verandas of 
the native Kanakas. Bewildering masses 
of blooming convolvuli twine about and 
droop from the whitewashed lattice 
fences. The broad lanais are decked 
with glowing patches of vivid hibiscus, 
and are hung with a wealth of trailing 
vines which climb upon and completely 
surround them, while blowzy groups of 
Kanaka maidens, sitting flat and grace- 
lessly upon the verdant lawns, fillip 
pinks and pungent jests in mutilated 
English as you pass along. 

Following these straggling native 
homes, clinging persistently to the skirts 
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of civilization, come liquid kalo patches 
and shelving stretches of upland green. 
Gangs of Japanese coolies work knee- 
deep in the watery slime wherein is 
grown the famed Hawaiian poi; and the 
watery fields, where the kalo thrives, 
look for all the world like the square 
rice paddies of old Japan. 

As you approach the narrowing passes 
walling the triangular valley of Nuuanu, 
and which terminate at the Pali beyond, 
the hills take ona rugged tinge. Spots 
in the face of the verdure-covered walls, 
which, from below, looked but a deep- 
ening of shade against the vivid green, 
develop into miniature cafions and in- 
dented vales, whence dance diminutive 
streams and leaping waterfalls, spread- 
ing as they reach the plains, to scatter 
and purl away in the shape of endless 
rivulets, or, whimpering for a time along 
the roadside, hurry away to hide them- 
selves beneath the twining myrtle and 
the tangled undergrowth. 

Here the earth, continuously moist- 
ened by the trickling streams, expresses 
its satisfaction in a jumble of gorgeous 
wild flowers that would prove a revela- 
tion to one unaccustomed to the floral 
outbursts of the South Sea isles. 

Hardy little cattle, scarcely larger 
than Kerry cows, stand knee-deep in 
the trailing vines and riotous vegeta- 
tion. 

The air is heavy with the sweetish, 
enervating perfume of countless tube 
roses. 

Here the Kanaka maidens, riding 
astride their fleet-footed island ponies, 
dismount, and, before entering Hono- 
lulu, weave and bedeck themselves with 
garlands of grasses and necklaces of 
flowers. 

As you trudge along the rising road, 
urging your wheel to the higher level, 
the perspective gradually changes. The 
complexion of the roadway alters from 
a glittering dusty white and blushes a 
dull and sombre red. The languidness 
vanishes from the thinning air, and it 
takes on asnap in which the faintest sug- 
gestion of frost is felt. Bits of lava 
and scoriated rock crop out at intervals 
along the road, and soon you are tramp- 
ing between porous walls of volcanic 
stone, and an angle in the path shuts 
out the foothills below and the blue ex- 
panse of waveless sea beyond. 

Fitful gusts of whitish mist sweep 
down from the neighboring peaks to 
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meet you, enveloping you in a cool and 
clinging cloud until called away by the 
shifting breeze. 

Under the inspiring influence of the 
frosty air you step out more briskly, 
and thus sooner reach the Pali. } 

The Pali is to the hills of Waianae 
what Marshall Pass is to the Rockies, 
and Tiger Hill, at famed Darjeeling, to 
the Himalayan range. 

It is the apex of a precipice whence 
you can look so far out into space that 
the eyes grow hot and tired with gaz- 
ing, and you instinctively clutch the 
ground or place your back against some 
friendly crag for fear of plunging into 
the airy depths, stretching like a golden 
sea so far beneath you. 

When you turn the angle of the road 
and step to the wall which protects the 
Pali brink, a whistling, hurtling wind 
that flattens your mustache twenty 
ways to your face and causes you to 
frantically grab your restless hat, goes 
humming and seething by you. It 
makes a vast Zolian harp of the ragged 
cracks and crags, and fills the air witha 
diapason melody, like the mysterious 
moaning of a hundred telegraph wires 
on a stormy winter’s day. 

Forty miles away the misty sky kisses 
the sea with lips of blue, while the 
crescent beach repels, with a glistening 
bank of sand, the line of plunging 
surf that breaks, and churns, and dies 
upon it. 

For leagues the eye can trace the 
winding road, a twisting trail of dust 
against the vivid green. As it lolls 
away among the miniature fields of 
waving cane and past the straw-thatched 
huts and the native homes, it gives a 
strange and mystical touch to the tiny 
landscape, and recalls the microscopic 
gardens of old Japan, or Brobdingnag 
and the Lilliputs. 

The coasting down from the Pali to 
the point near Honolulu where the road 
diverges to the left to skirt the Punch 
Bowl’s sides is superb and worth coming 
many a mile to enjoy. 

The splendid views from the Japanese 
coastal roads, the matchless beach en- 
circling ‘‘ Ceylon’s Spicy Isle,” the won- 
derful panorama which awaits the cyclist 
when he wheels around the sea roads 
environing Cape Town and along the 
Riviera, shrink into insignificance when 
compared to this. 

For a thousand yards or more from the 
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Pali’s tip the incline is abrupt ; then the 
roadway leads to the edge of the shelv- 
ing plain and slopes gently Honolulu- 
ward. To say that the roadbed is ridable 
would be doing it but scant justice ; it is 
more. The Kanaka pedestrians are good- 
natured souls with a sneaking fear of the 
noiseless wheels, and they placea friendly 
taboo upon your mount by invariably ac- 
cording you an unobstructed right of 
way. Likewise do the island ponies. 
They not 
only leave 
the road at 
the ap- 
proach of a 
glittering 
wheel, but 
do not stop 
until they 
have placed 
a goodly 
mile be- 
tween them- 
selves and 
their inevit- 
able success- 
ors. Every- 
thing is fa- 
vorable to 
an ideal 
coast, the 
only draw- 
back being 
that it defies 
a lucid de- 
scription. 

The ride 
from the 
edge of the 
foothills to 
the outskirts 
of the town 
is more like 
a vertigi- 
nous swoop 
than a 
sweeping, 
downward coast. So swift is the de- 
scent, when fairly under way, that the 
mountains appear to race behind and 
threaten to crash upon you at every rev- 
olution of the wheel. 

The limitless plain of pale-blue sea, 
ever on a level with the eye, starts 
shoreward as you begin the downward 
scoot, and like a huge cerulean tidal- 
wave rushes madly to the encounter. 
Peak after peak wheels sharply around 
as if to get a better view, and the soft, 
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sticky atmosphere of the lowlands, 
heavy with tropical perfumes, rushes 
upward and slaps your chilly face like a 
cold and soggy sponge. 

Kalo patches, vernal meadow stretch- 
es, Kanaka bungalows and Portuguese 
lanais stream past in a variegated 
streak; and ere your mind can register 
a single beauty of the scene, you are 
whizzing through the city streets, 
along the Punch Bowl base, while 
Kapiolani 
ark, and 
the sandy 
beach of 
Waikiki, 
spring brisk- 
ly into view. 

Kapiolani 
Park isa 
half-wild, 
semi - cared- 
for jungle, 
forming a 
sylvestrian 
faubourg to 
Honolulu on 
the south, 
and lying 
between the 
latter place 
andthe bath- 
ing resort of 
Waikiki. 

It is a de- 
lightful tan- 
gle of tropi- 
cal vegeta- 
tion and 
flowers, and 
pleasant 
lanes and 
roadways 
wind among 
its palms 
and by the 
borders of 
its artifi- 
cial lakes. It is the natural bower for 
Honolulu lovers, and noiseless wheels 
flit spectrally through the narrow lanes 
at eventide, while under the tropical 
stars, glittering like millions of bur- 
nished rapier points in the velvet of the 
sky, the bending fronds list to vows 
of plighted troth, and the shimmering 
waves, tremulously kissing the star-lit 
beach, mingle their murmur with words 
of love tenderly whispered to enrap- 
tured ears. 














WINTER 


SPORT 


IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY ALICE CROSSETTE HALL. 


HERE are valleys and valleys; 
generally they are green valleys, 
but there is one the memory of 
which is always associated in my 

mind with white. I have seen it at all 
times of the year, parti-colored with the 
flora of spring, green with the verdure of 
summer, and red with the touch of 
autumn, but to me it isever the * White 





Valley,” from its snowy basin to the 
top of its snow-crowned peaks. This 
valley lies in Switzerland, in the very 
heart of the Grisons, cradled among the 
towering Alps, at the top of the world 
as it were. 

Up to this valley, which is in reality 
the valley of Davos, when it is about to 
don its white winter robing, go people 
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from all parts of the world; for it is 
then that the winds are stilled, and the 
air, at all times remarkably pure, be- 
comes charged with a life-giving quality 
which holds out the promise, not of 
perpetual youth, or any other chimerical 
benefit, but of a fresh grip on life. It 
is the valley represented in “ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” Petershof 
being the a/ias for Davos Platz. 

Up to my “* White Valley” years ago 
went Mr. John Addington Symonds, 
and there he lived and wrote, sending 
out from his mountain home, sufferer 
as he was, book after book, and with 
them a fame that traversed the globe. 
Thither, also, went Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson, revolving fresh literary 
schemes, incited thereto, no doubt, by 
that inspiriting climate, the result being, 
in the opinion of many, his best literary 
achievement. 

Thither, too, only recently, Mr. Conan 
Doyle has been going to spend his 
winter in a happy admixture of literary 
work and Alpine amusements, sending 
back to his readers comical pictures 
in pen and photo of himself on his 
beloved ski, while on daring exploits 
among the high passes. 

Many go for just the fun of the rare 
winter sports up there in that famous 
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valley. Indeed, Mr. Conan Doyle ex. 
presses his conviction that these sports 
alone will in future draw thither a large 
number of sport-loving people. The 
tobogganing, the skating, the sleigh- 
riding and all other winter pastimes 
are there indulged in to an extent 
doubtless unmatched by any other place 
of its size in the world. 

When the snow has arrived, one sees 
that sight most characteristic of this 
little valley of the Grisons—a great 
white hollow below, a deep-blue above, 
and a sun that is doing its best to fill 
that hollow with a flood of light and 
strew it with crystals and diamonds as 
sparkling as the robes of royalty, 
Round about are the glorious white- 
crowned Alps, rising above their effect- 
ive setting of dark-green firs. 

If you fancy you have ever seen snow 
in its perfection, just wait until you have 
familiarized yourself with all its possi- 
bilities in an Alpine valley, most es- 
pecially in the valley of Davos. But 
why attempt to describe this winter en- 
chantment? Once ez rapport with it, 
one never ceases to feel its fascination. 
Mr. Symonds speaks of it as being “like 
a spirit mood of Shelley’s lyric verse.’ 
He says: “ Language fails to reproduce 
impressions and moods of the mind 
which are thrilling enough in the midst 
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of this austerely simple nature, but 
which have nothing to do with common 
experience upon the highways of the 
world. It is as difficult to write ade- 
quately about the winter Alps as about 
the stormy ocean and sailors.” 

And yet language does not fail this 
graphic pen-limner when he attempts 
to describe these wintry scenes, every 
feature of which has come under the 
magic of his rare word-painting, equal 
in beauty to anything he has ever writ- 
ten upon more poetic seasons, 

I fancy, however, that I -hear my 
reader making the vehement protest 
that he or she cannot learn to love the 
snow. With a too vivid recollection of 
it as associated with my childhood in 
New England, I, too, felt the same; and 
it was with many a mental protest that 
I decided to renew its acquaintance, 
even with so lordly an accompaniment 


asthe Alps. Ah, but zous avons changé 


tout cela. Remember only this, the 
quality of the snow is not like that to 
which you are accustomed, but so dry 
and granulated that you can shake it 
from your garments like so much sand, 
There is no humidity in the air to act as 
a softening agent. In fact, the only 
agency is that or the sun, and its influ- 
ence is not of sufficiently long duration 
to prove effective. In other words, the 
days are so short that the slight soften- 
ing process going on quite impercepti- 
bly is quickly turned to that of freezing 
during the long cold nights, making a 
solidified mass which keeps on growing 
more compact as the season advances, 
In the typical Davos season this con- 
dition continues, with often no fresh in- 
stallments in the way of newly-fallen 
snow. 

With your feet well protected by 
heavy shoes or goloshes, with a wrap 
much lighter than you would ordinarily 
wear at home in winter, and with a 
straw hat or parasol to protect the head 
from the ardent rays of the sun, you are 
equipped for a whole day in the open 
air, whether it is to be devoted to the 
out-of-door fun and frolic, or a quiet 
walk, or a climb through the strange 
silences of the fir forests to the open 
heights above, to a world of whiteness, 
of sparkle, and of awe-inspiring Alpine 
beauty. 

After you have enjoyed weeks of al- 
most uninterrupted sunshine delicious 
in its genial warmth, under a sky whose 


deep-blue arch seems ever to span the 
snow peaks, and in an air as stimulating 
as champagne, take my word for it, you 
will learn to love the snow, to associate 
it with warmth and to dread its depart- 
ing; and when the winter is gone, wish, 
like myself, to live it all over again. 
Indeed, nothing would please me better 
than to be dropped down for two months 
at the height of each winter season into 
that little valley of Graubunden. 

Each morning upon the first appear- 
ance of the sun, there is a general out- 
pour of humanity upon the streets, all 
the big hotels, fenszons and private 
houses emptying themselves of those 
who are eager to get into his cheery 
light. And, surely, it is a cheery sight 
the sun looks down upon: People of all 
nationalities and tongues moving up 
and down, to collect, perhaps the ma- 
jority of them, in front of the portico of 
the Curhaus for the daily open-air con- 
cert, during which they promenade back 
and forth, or sit on the rows of seats 
lining the sidewalk ; merry sleigh-riders 
whirl past, to speed away over the firm 
frozen roads, bordered with ice crystals, 
up the mountains, or down through fa- 
mous gorges, with no piercing cold to 
nip the face or chill the feet ; “tailing” 
parties, an original institution of the 
valley, file by in a curious cavalcade, a 
big sleigh or sledge with stout horses 
dragging behind a long array of tobog- 
gans or sleds with their occupants of 
grown men and women, bound forsome 
high point in the Alps, to form an 
equally odd cavalcade on the return 
trip, when, after a picnic on the veranda 
of some deserted chalet, or even on the 
snow, while the sun is pouring his 
broadest rays, each one on his or her 
own sled will toboggan down the mount- 
ain, reaching home with tingling nerves 
and quickened pulses. 

In the rink in the midst of the valley 
are the glint of steel and the merry laugh 
of the skaters, while in the long pavilion 
overlooking it and open to the south, 
sit the spectators, some watching the 
skaters and listening to the music, some 
reading, and others doing fancy work. 
Sometimes the rink and lakes of the 
valley are put to other uses, and made 
to serve as picnic grounds for some 
merry party. What! Picnics on the 
mountain ; picnics on the ice; reading 
and sewing in the open air in midwin- 
ter! Surely, the sun sees false. Noth- 
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ing of the kind, for I, as well as the sun, 
have often seen it. 

Over the miles of snow-cleared walks 
along the valley, or up the zigzag path 
leading to Schatz Alp, a thousand feet 
above the town, go the pedestrians, pass- 
ing, on their way, groups of people fill- 
ing the wayside seats, many of them 
reading their newspapers or books. 

Down the various toboggan “runs” 
glide the tobogganers, with their cheery 
“ Achtung!” (Attention!) ringing out 
on the still Alpine air. Groups gath- 
ered at intervals along the “runs”’ indi- 
cate that some exciting race, an almost 
daily occurrence, is in progress; or, 
perhaps, an unusual activity along the 
valley anda much larger crowd gath- 
ered around a grand stand and upon 
temporary seats or in open sleighs, a 
bit of the Derby or Grand Prix trans- 
planted to the Alps in winter, proclaim 
the great international toboggan race, 
after which the victor is borne in tri- 
umph to his hotel, which, in honor of 
the event, suddenly blooms out in a be- 
wildering display of flags, banners and 
brilliant tapestries. 

When the sun has at last disappeared, 
having suddenly dropped behind some 
obstructing Alp, and the moon takes 
her turn at this friendly espionage, 
scarcely less animated is the scene 
which meets her gaze. It may be an 
“ice carnival” on the rink, with its 
flashing lights and general merriment, 
or a “toboggan torchlight procession,” 
gliding weirdly down the mountain 
runs ; while the big hotels, ablaze with 
lights, give unmistakable evidence of a 
“hop,” concert, or other entertainment. 

What animated views they are that 
the sun and moon look down upon in 
this Alpine sanitarium! Sad Petershof, 
is it? Nay, rather, gay, rollicking, fun- 
provoking Davos, Miss Harraden to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Even for the invalids there is much 
to enjoy. After the cheeriness of the 
day is over, it is for ‘heir benefit that the 
evening diversions are planned—the 
dances, the private theatricals, the da/s 
costumés, the concerts, especially the 
last, for music they have in abundance, 
outside and in, at .all the hotels—music 
galore, in fact. 


“Fun and frolic”’ are characteristics 


of the place, to an extent which some- 
times provokes from the unthinking the 
undeserved epithet of “fast.” In speak- 
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ing of this phase of life, Mr. Horace 
Brown, in his life of Mr. Symonds, says: 
“The stimulating quality of the Davos 
atmosphere keeps life at a very high 
nervous pitch, and occasionally pro- 
vokes outbursts of spirits and esca- 
pades which to a dweller at a lower 
level might seem incompatible with the 
life of an invalid.” Those familiar with 
the place will scarce be able to repress 
a smile at the recollection of some of 
these “outbursts.” Miss Beatrice Har- 
raden speaks of the peculiar quality of 
the air as having “the effect of getting 
into the head and upsetting the balance 
of those who drink deep of it.” 

Of the more serious pastimes for both 
the well and the ill, photography takes the 
lead, pursued with such persistence as 
provokes the epithet of “photograph 
maniacs.” The photograph club is a 
permanent institution. A sketch club 
was at one time a prominent feature of 
the place ; but whether it was because 
the members had not the mental stam- 
ina to endure the criticisms appended 
to each sketch as the portfolio made its 
fortnightly round of hotels and jpen- 
sions, or for some other cause, the club 
was suspended, only recently to be re- 
vived. One winter saw instituted the 
“Davos Literary Club,” still in exist- 
ence ; and I well remember with what 
virtuous interest those of us who helped 
to inaugurate it went into the enter- 
prise as a possible antidote to, and a 
refutation of, the alleged “ frivolity.” 
Mr. Symonds, who was a member, con- 
tributed some of his charming essays. 

Notwithstanding this commendable 
interest in other affairs, tobogganing is, 
after all, the pet pastime of the well, 
and the more hardy invalids, a distine- 
tion of classes which seems invidious 
in view of the fact that, owing to the ef- 
fect of sun and snow, all look equally 
robust. “Asses on toboggans” was 
the disagreeable man’s epithet for those 
devotees, but a more optimistic verdict 
would be “ philosophers on toboggans,” 
taking into consideration the inestima- 
bly beneficial results. The Toboggan 
Club used to have for its president Mr. 
Symonds, who was in that, as in all other 
interests of the valley, a dominant force. 

The various races, the social func- 
tions accompanying them, the inter- 
change of hospitalities between the 
Davosers and the Engadiners are all of 
absorbing interest. 
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The Buol, the favorite “run "' of Davos, 
beginning on Schatz Alp, runs in long 
sweeping curves to the valley. For- 
merly there used to be a sharp turn at 
the Buol Chalet, at one time the home 
of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson ; andone 
knowing the spot naturally conjectures 
to what extent he occupied himself in 
watching the skillful rounding of that 
hazardous curve by the tobogganers, 
and whether it proved a pleasing diver- 
sion to that other occupation of his—the 
writing of the “ Moral Emblems” in 
conjunction with his stepson, of which 
collection he says : 


“The writer and the printer, 
With various kinds of skill, 
Concocted it in winter 
In Davos on the Hill.” 


Upon the “Buol” run of Davos, and the 
“Cresta” of St. Moritz, called the crack 
run of the Engadine (with its famous 
“Church Leap,” and its speed of eighty 


miles an hour, as is claimed), there 
have been enacted feats of skill and 
speed whose fame has gone out into all 
the world. 

The present “skeleton” is an evolu- 
tion from the original Swiss toboggan 
or “hand schlitten,” through varying 
modifications, notably the American 
sled or “bob.”. Ah me, who that saw 
the introduction of that sled or “ma- 
chine” with the heathenish posture 
required of its rider, will ever for- 
get the apple of discord it threw into 
the peaceful ranks of the tobogganers— 
but it would take an entire winter to do 
justice to the tobogganing phase of 
those high Swiss health resorts. 

Take it all in all—from the time of 
the “snow coming” to the time of the 
“snow melting ’—the life of that little 
White Valley is as intense, as self- 
centered, as independent of the outside 
world, as is that of many another center 
of greater numerical importance, 


‘ 
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BY MYRTLE REED. 


HEELS! Wheels! Wheels! The 
boulevards were full of them, 
from the glistening, up-to- 
date mount, back to the 

antiquated ’91 model with its hard 
tires and widely curved handle- 
bars. The sun struck the sheen 
of nickel and new enamel and 
sent a thousand little needles of 
light in all directions. Even the 
*9t model was beautiful in the 
light of that spring day, over- 
taken though it might be by the 
swiftly moving procession. 

Wheels! Every man, woman 
and child in the city of Chicago _ 
who could beg, borrow or rent a 
bicycle, was speeding westward 
to the flagstaff at the entrance to the 
Garfield Park Loop. Every spoke and 
bar had been polished to its limit, and 
the long asphalt boulevard was a glit- 
tering, sparkling avenue of wheels. 

Wheels! It was the day of the great 
Road Race, under the auspices of the 
Associated Cycling Clubs, The twenty- 
five-mile course had been smoothed and 
measured, the sky was blue and cloud- 
less, and far away in Wheeling four 
hundred eager cyclers awaited the bugle 
call, 

John Gardner stood at the door of his 
news-room and watched, with a wistful 
eye, the few hundred wheelmen who 
had chosen to ride on a rough business 
street. The orange and black of the 
South Shore Club fluttered from many 
a shining bar, and at the sight of the 
colors the old man’s face grew tender. 
For it was Jack’sclub which boasted the 
orange and black—Jack Gardner, of the 
*Varsity, ’98, and his only son. 

A touch on his arm made him turn his 
face within. 

“Father,” said a gentle voice, “ why 
don’t we go to the doin’s ?” 

“Land sakes, mother, who'd take care 
of the store?” 

“Guess the store ain’t goin’ to run 
away and we ain’t been out in years, 
Let’s go, father, and see Jack ride!” 

It was John Gardner’s way to oppose 
everything at first and then to gener- 
ously give in. He liked to feel himself 
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‘THEY MADE A QUEER PICTURE,” 


master in hisown house, so he hesitated. 

But the stronger will was fully settled 
upon going. “I’m a-goin’, father, even 
if I have to go alone.” 

She vanished into the back part of the 
store and began to carefully brush her 
state gown, the brown silk, made after 
the quaint fashion of a bygone day. 
After a few minutes the old man ap- 
peared in the door. 

“T reckon we'll go, Hannah,” he said, 
with the air of one granting a favor, 
“but it do seem wrong to leave the 
store.” 

For many a year the little shop had 
been open on all holidays, as weil as 
week-days and evenings, for Jack in 
school and college had needed money, 
and a startling amount of it. Old John 
Gardner never complained. Hampered 
and made ashamed all his life by his 
lack of “book larnin’,” he had vowed 


’ 


that his son should have “a bang-up 
eddication, the best they is goin’,” if he 
could get it for him. 

To-day Jack was to ride in the Road 
Race, and imbued with solemn impor- 
tance, Gardner senior robed himself for 
the occasion. They made a queer picture 
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as they stood on the corner waiting for 
acar. Hannah’s brown silk was wrinkled 
and shabby, but her thin gray hair, ar- 
ranged in tiny puffs around her forehead, 
looked, as her fond mate said, “right 
smart.” Twenty years ago, when Jack 
was a little boy in dresses, his father had 
bought a silk hat to wear toa funeral, 
and it was this relic of past splendor 
which now adorned his head. 

Once on the car a new fear presented 
itself. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, “ sposin’ Jack 
should see us !” 

For an instant her heart stood still. 
* He won't,” she said bravely; ‘“‘ he won’t 
see anythin’ but that bicycle of his’n, 
and we’ll come home as soon as it’s over.” 

“JT don't know’s we’d ought,” said the 
oldman doubtfully. “ He might not like 
x” 

“Like what?” 
sharply. 

“Our goin’ !’ 

“Hush, father,” she answered; ‘‘ you 
know we don’t see Jack very often, 
‘cause he has to live down where his 
school is. Lemme see—it’s three months 
now since he’s been home, ain’t it?” 

“Three months yistiddy.” 

“So what’s goin’ to hurt if we see him 
ride to-day? He'll never notice us 
among all them folks.” 

Two girls who sat opposite were 
watching the old couple with very evi- 
dent amusement. ‘“ There’s rural sim- 
plicity for you,” said one. 

“So see,’ responded the other. 
“They appear to be attached to some 
Jack. Wouldn’t it be funny if it was 
Jack Gardner!” 

They laughed in unison and Hannah 
looked up into their faces. John’s eyes 
followed hers and neither spoke for a 
moment. They saw nothing but the joy 
and happiness of girlhood and something 
blinded them both. Jack was forgotten 
for the moment in the memory of the 
little girl who lay in the Silent City be- 
yond the smoke and dust of the town. 

They left the car when the others did 
and followed the crowd. “I don’t 
b’leeve Jack’ll see us, mother,” said the 
old man. “I ain’t a-goin’ to worry about 
it no more.”’ 

Twenty-five miles away Jack Gardner 
surveyed his wheel complacently. Every 
screw and bolt was tightened, his chain 
was just right, his tires were exactly 
mellow enough and his handle-bars were 
at the proper pitch. 


demanded Hannah 


’ 
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He was none the less pleased with his 
own appearance, for he had written to 
his father that he needed a new suit, in 
the colors of the South Shore Club, in 
order to make a proper appearance in 
the race, and the money had been 
promptly forthcoming. Hehad searched 
the town for the orange and black and 
finally found it. The S. S. C. on his 
black chest could be seen as far as his 
wheel could, and he had topped the glar- 
ing outfit with a flaming orange cap, 
with a black tassel to stream in the wind 
behind. 

“Get on to the oriole !’” The champion 
of a rival club was inclined to be sport- 
iveat Jack’sexpense. Heretorted with 
afling at the green costume of the other, 
and then the bugle sounded for the fly- 
ing start. 

Anxious friends and trainers shouted 
final directions from behind the “dead 
line,” as Jack called it. Another blare 
from the bugle, a sudden whir, a flash 
of shining spokes and they were off. 

As the last group flew over the tape 
the train started back to the city. A 
South Shore clubman climbed up on 
the locomotive to “ josh” the engineer. 
“You'll have to get a move on you if 
you catch Gardner,” he said. 


The engineer laughed, and looked 
fondly at his giant of steel. Perhaps 


an engineer enamored of his engine 
-an understand the love of a cyclist for 
a new wheel. 

The people around the Garfield Park 
Loop were beginning to get impatient. 
Most of them had stood for two hours 
holding their bicycles, and even a well- 
behaved bicycle is an awkward posses- 
sion in a crowd. Pedals scraped the 
shins of utterly strange riders, handle- 
bars got tangled in watch guards, and 
front wheels got into mischief with un- 
pleasant regularity. 

Close to the course, and on the grassy 
bank, sat Mr. and Mrs. Gardner. Kindly 
souls had made way for them until they 
had at last reached the very front. The 
day and the multitude were almost 
spectacle enough, but a cry from the 
far north brought them to their feet. 

Yes, there they were—a cloud of dust 
across the field. How small the riders 
seemed ! Nearer and nearer they came 
—how the shining wheels flew through 
the sunlight! Tense, strained faces 
almost on the handle-bars ; every man 
of them was doing his best, and the 
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crowd was cheering like mad. The 
band played merriiy, and on they flew— 
past the judges’ stand, over the tape 
and down, to the mingled praise and 
solicitude of their friends. 

The old people were very much dis- 
appointed. Jack had not ridden in the 
race after all! Perhaps—but there was 
another cloud of dust and another cry 
from the north. On came another 
group of riders. They went by like a 
whirlwind, but no Jack was there. 

“T sh’d have thought he’d got back 
somewheres near the front,” said the 
old man. He was hurt to think his son 
was so far behind. 

Group after group passed by, the oid 
people watching anxiously; then Han- 
nah gripped his arm suddenly. 

See! Down the course, only a faint 
speck now, shone the orange and black 
of the South Shore Club. Perhaps 

Yes! Riding at the head of the thirty 
tired wheelmen, to the stirring strains 
of a Sousa march, their Jack, strong, 
superb, excited, nerving himself for the 
final effort. 

Their hearts stopped beating during 
the instant he was flying by. “ “There,” 
she whispered reassuringly, “T told you 
he wouldn't see us. My! Wasn't he 
fine!” 

But John Gardner could not speak, 
for his eyes were dim with happy pride 
in remembrance of that superb speci- 
men of manhood, six feet high— his 
Jack, to whom he had given the “ eddi- 
cation.” 

They watched the rest of the race 
with little interest, for the best of it all 
had gone by. 

When the last rider crossed the —_ 
the multitude stineed togo. “We bet- 
ter stand right here, H: annah, till some 
of these folks gets away,’ ‘he said. So 
they stood perfectly still and let the 
crowd surge around them. 

Then a yreat huzza went up, the track 
cleared again, as if by magic, and down 
the course came a dozen men, shouting 
in unrestrained joy. Aloft on their 
shoulders they held—the old people 
craned their necks to see—yes, Jack— 
their Jack—looking sheepish and very 
much ashamed, 

“Why, mother !” the old man cried, 
“he’s won’! Our Jack’s won the race ! 
Do you hear ?” 

Mother’s eyes were fixed on the black 
and orange sweater, for Jack was once 
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again in regulation bicycle attire, and 
her heart was too full to trust itself to 
speech, 

“Three cheers for Gardner! ’Rah 
for the South Shore Club! What’s the 
matter with Gardner?” and the great 
field swelled and swelled again with 
bursts of applause. 

And then—the crowd parted some 
way, and Jack saw those pathetic faces 
upturned to his. 

It is said that when a man is drown- 
ing, in the flash of a second his whole 
previous life passes in review. Some- 
thing like this came to him at the 
crowning moment of his twenty-three 


years. At that minute he knew, as 
never before, how those hands had 
toiled for him, how those lips had 


prayed for him, and how those honest 
hearts had loved him since the day he 
was born. A sudden lump came into 
his throat, for he had seemingly with- 
held the only reward they wanted for it 
all. 

“Let me down, 
“there’s my folks !” 

Almost before they knew what had 
happened, he had rushed up to them 
with hands outstretched. ‘‘ Why, father ! 
mother!” he exclaimed; “why didn’t 
you let me know you wanted to come?” 

Just for a minute the old people 
doubted the wisdom of their course, 
then the gladness in Jack's face set all 
at rest. The men from the South Shore 
Club gathered around and were pre- 
sented one by one. They shook hands 
with the old gentleman and told him 
how proud they all were of Jack, and 
doffed their caps to Mrs. Gardner, “ just’ 
z’ if I was a fine lady,” she said after- 
ward. 

Then Jack said everybody was going 
down to the club for lunch and his father 
and mother must come, too. 

“ No, no!" gasped Mrs. Gardner in af- 
fright; “no! no!” 

“ Well, indeed, you are coming,” said 
Jack, with a char ming air of proprietor- 
ship. “T guess when a fellow’s just 
won the race of the year that his fz ther 
and mother will go to lunch with him.” 
Then he squeezed her thin, wrinkled 
hand and whispered tenderly: ‘ Dear 
little mother! To think you w anted to 


” he 


fellows, cried, 


come and I didn’t know !” 

The hero of the day turned to those 
who were with him. 
fellows get a carriage ? 


“ Will one of you 
I don’t think I 
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care for any more bicycle riding to-day, 
and I'll go down with my father and 
mother if one of you will lead my 
wheel.” 

It was an enchanted journey for the 
old people to roll down the broad smooth 
boulevard in areal carriage, with Jack 
sitting in front of them and telling them 
all about the race. The President of 
the South Shore Club, the son of a man 
known and honored throughout Chicago, 
had asked to be presented, and said he 
hoped Jack's father would be willing to 
be his guest for the day. 

“T told him father would be pleased,” 
concluded Jack, “and he wanted mother 
too, but I said I guessed not, that I was 
going to have my little mother for my 
own guest.” 

At last, when the carriage stopped be- 
fore an imposing brown-stone house, 
Jack helped them out and entered the 
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club with the shabby little brown figure 
on his arm. “ Just wait here a few min- 
utes,” he said, “until I make myself 
presentable.” He stationed them on a 
luxurious sofa and ran off to the dress- 
ing-rooms. 

The old man looked after him fondly. 
“T didn’t think Jack would be ashamed 
of us, mother,” he said. 

“No, father, and he ain’t.” 

“ My, ain’t this a grand place!” 

Half awed, they gazed at the rich 
furnishings in silence. ‘Seems like 
heaven, don’t it ?’’ he murmured. 

“*Makes me think more of the chapter 
in Solomon,” she replied. 

“ How’s that, mother?” 

The little old lady looked up at him, 
her face shining with ineffable happi- 
ness, and repeated softly : 

“ He led me into his banqueting-house, 
and his banner over me was love.” 


LAKE. 


BY W. H. ELMER 


HE date was January 6th, and five 
weeks of walking and snow-shoe- 
ing was to be topped up with a 
ski run to Desolation Lake. 
Heavy woolen underwear, a sweater, and 
Mackinaw pants and coat, with full- 
tufted German socks and three-button 
arctics over heavy wool socks, completed 
our make-up, to which was added leather 
top-coat and canvas overcoat for staging, 
of which we were to have forty- two 
miles ev route. 

We were two thoroughly roasted be- 
ings when we lit from the train at Mc- 
Ewenville, the terminus, and were bun- 
dled into the bob-sled stage, which was 
waiting, bound for Granite. 

The exhilarating motion of the sleds 
on the splendid road, the fresh, keen air 
and scent from the pines soon dissipated 
the fog from my brain, and I began to 
feel the pleasure of living and moving 
in the glorious atmosphere. 

A drive of four miles took us to Sump- 
ter,on Powder River. ‘One and ahalf 
hours to the summit,” said the driver. 
When that was reached a signboard des- 
ignated that we were at the head of Buck 
Gulch and still nine miles from Granite. 
Over we went, and coats were again but- 
toned as the cold air from the Greenhorn 
Teached us, and away we traveled down 


the mountain, seldom slacking pace un- 
til we hauled up in front of the hotel 
with appetites keen for a good dinner. 
The snow-shoes of this country are the 
regulation Norwegian ski, a four-inch. 
strip of wood eight and one-half feet to 
ten feet in length, fir wood preferably, 
with one end shaved thin and turned up, 
a strap a little in front of center of shoe 
into which the rider or shoer pushes his 
toe, the hollow of the foot resting on a 
cleat, against which the heel of the shoe 
pushes, though, in some cases, the rider 
prefers the cleat so low that when the 
step is taken the heel rises above the 
cleat, letting the toe-strap take all the 
weight. The motion is almost entirely 
a sliding one, when snow is good and the 
country not too steep, and a man may 
have as narrow a tread as possible. 
Supper over, we saved an eight-mile 
walk by riding horseback up to the 
Humpback mill, where we found mutual 
acquaintances who advised as to our 
trail or course for the following day. 
We spent the evening listening to 
tales of wonderful snow-shoeing trips 
feats of packing on shoes, and long 
walks, and then rolled into blankets on 
the hard floor and slept soundly in spite 
of the lack of springs. 
Daylight found us walking up the ore 
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road with shoes on our shoulders and a 
substantial lunch for the noon meal, 
which we expected to eat at the lake. In 
country where I had hitherto done snow- 
shoeing, timber was exceedingly scarce, 
and the man who “straddled” his pole 
in descending a hill, no matter what its 
pitch, won disgrace forever in the eyes 
of the inhabitants. This summary treat- 
ment had made me willing to break my 
neck to equal the best, and as my 
one winter previous to the twenty days I 
had just spent on shoes made me feel old 
at at: I eit 
equal to the 
apparently 
easy task of 
riding down 
one and tack- 
ing up the next 
of the several 
mountains 


which lay be- 
fore us, but 
alas, for my 


confidence! I 
had notreckon- 
ed on the tim- 


ber, and if 
pride truly 
comes _ before 


all falls, much 
labor did I give 
pride to keep 
ahead of me 
that day before 
I reached 
Lightning 
Creek, a mile 
below where 
we left the ore 
road. 

Feeling the 
assurance of 
the “old 
hand,” I led 
the way, for thirty seconds,-down the 
thirty-five-degree hill, and then threw 
myself sideways in the snow with just 
bare time to miss what seemed an im- 
passable barrier of small tamaracks. 
My shoes were of oak, and ran like 
things of life, giving me no more than 
time to get started again and make one 
turn when I was into a growth of slim 
pines standing as thick as the needles 
on a fir bough, where I flung myself 
again into the snow. 

F , riding his pole, let himself down 
gradually, and smiled a soft, insinuating 
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smile, that made my nerves tingle, and 
said: “‘ Better ride your pole, old man.” 
“Not in a century run,” I replied, and 
boldly steered for a moderately open 
spot, which I struck all steam on, and 
crossed at express gait, smashing up 
hillocks and off the opposite side over 
logs that an ordinarily turned-up shoe 
would never have taken, through the 
tops of firs nearly buried by snowdrifts, 
banging along, missing this tree by an 
inch, grazing the next, but unwilling to 
bury myself in the snow again, until 

finally the close 


growth was 
again ahead 


and my down 
tactics once 
more saved 
my shoes. 

F was 
soon up with 
me, and, with 
all pride hum- 
bled, I meekly 
asked him how 
he did it. 
Thereupon I 
straddled my 
pole and made 
moderate time, 
accentuated at 
regular inter- 
vals by falls 
that were more 
in the line of 
instruction 
than of grace. 

Crossing 
Lightning 
Creek, we took 
an old road- 
Way,andon 
three and a 
half feet of 
snow moved on 
our way with the happy consciousness 
that one-eighth of our distance was 
traversed, so we thought. A _ steep 
hill to climb, then down, and my friend 
lost his bearings, so that our next 
efforts were directed to a steep and 
high hill, which was apparently where 
we had been told to find the pass 
over the first divide. Our shoes were 
sticking by this time, owing to heat 
from the sun, and soon we were carry- 
ing double weight on our feet. For 
“dope” we had but ordinary soap, 
which from time to time we rubbed on 
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the bottoms of the shoes, thus making 
progress easier for a limited time, sel- 
dom greater than ten minutes, that ts, 
until friction had rubbed the soap off. 
Once I stopped, and, kneeling on one 
shoe, was soaping the other. I was in 
the shade of a large fir, and the snow 
was light. Losing my balance I dropped 
down into the snowto my waist, and, 
after regaining my feet, measured the 
depth of the snow with my pole, and 
tound it to be five feet and not a drift. 
Tacking back and forth on this hill- 
side, looking for some blaze or sign, 
kept us until 10:30, when F decided 
a ridge 
Pn re e- 
fourths of a 
mile south 
of us was 
surely the 
point where 
the old road 
crossed. 
Again we 
started, 
traveling 
very slow- 
ly. We 
finally 
reached it, 
then stop- 
ped again 
to soap our 
Sho ¢€s, 
meanwhile 
lamenting 
the lack of 
WA OT, 
which is 
the bane ot 
a snow- 
shoer’s life 
on a long 





tramp. No 
signs of a road yet, but F-—— was still 


confident, and led the way still south, 
where, at the end of a quarter, we were 
rewarded by sight of a clean line 
twenty feet wide, showing the snow 
exposed as if a giant had cut a swath. 

Our road from this point ran through 
heavy timber. The snow was of less 
depth, so that after we had gone beyond 
the clear stretch and the roadway was 
lost in many turns, we could follow the 
blazes, the tops of which could easily 
be seen, and, in some places, the bark 
tubbed off by the single-trees of the 
summer tourist. 
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Two miles and a half from the point 
where we reached the road, F blazed 
a place on a crooked pine, which jut- 
ted out over the roadway, and there 
recorded the date and altitude which 
his. aneroid registered as being 6,275 
feet above sea level. Another half-mile 
took us to the summit, and our watches 
told us the time was 3:40 P. M. 

A recently built road had been cut 
out, which took a course down the ridge 
on which we were standing at nearly 
aright angle to the trail (reaching the 
lake in a roundabout way), which went 
down a steep hill by direct route, reach- 

ing the lake 





just one 
mile from 
where we 


stood, mak- 
ing the pre- 
scribed 
eight miles 
supposed to 
be the dis- 
tance from 
Lightning 
Creek to 
the lake, if 
the road 
were fol- 
lowed to 
this point. 

As we 
had taken 
no food 
since be- 
fore day- 
light, and 
had gone 
no small 
distance 
out’ of our 
way in 
reaching 
our present position even, I was strongly 
in favor of leaving the wagon road 
unexplored and trusting to the old 
trail to lead us to camp in time for wood 
getting, etc. In fact, I was afraid of 
the roundabout way, but F said 
many trees had blown down during the 
last season, so he feared we could not 
go down with shoes, or without them, 
for that matter. This decided our course, 
so, sitting down on an upturned root, 
we used the last of our soap on the 
shoes and took our way down the hill, 
on the road, at a better gait than we 
had known since morning. 


A CROPPER, 
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This, however, we were not fated to 
enjoy long, forsoon the roadway verged 
into nothing, and we were forced to 
trust to the blazes, and, as our unknown 
predecessor had seen fit to blaze but one 


side of his signal trees, this was no 
snap. Finally, these ceased entirely, and 


we, supposing that the scarcity of trees 
and openness of the country had made it 
unnecessary for the summer wayfarer, 
merely followed the backbone down for 
nearly three-fourths of a mile farther 
to the thick timber, where we found 
neither sign of road nor a blaze, so 
turned to our left and hit off through 
the country, thinking to strike the road 
again at some point where it ran par- 
allel to the ridge down which we had 
come. In a short time we reached a 
creek so hidden by fallen timber as to 
well deserve its name, which F was 
confident was Lost Creek, and down 
which we steered fully three-fourths of 
a mile, hoping to cross the course of the 
road, which we now felt assured was 
below us, in spite of our former conjec- 
ture. 

Stopping, F beat down the four- 
foot snowbank of creek until he had a 
shelf for his shoe, then took the other 
shoe and pole and placed them for his 
hands, making a support of a kind so 
that, by aid of a little performance in 
the contortionist line, he was enabled to 
drink. I followed suit, and never ap- 
preciated water more. 

F was getting very weary and 
little uneasy. Fortunately, his shoes 
were of light pine, or his lack of train- 
ing would have told on him more se- 
verely than it did. His summer muscles 
stood him in fine stead, however, and 











right sturdily he led away again. As 
for myself, the greater length and 


weight of my hardwood shoes made my 
progress in the sticking snow a real la- 
bor and kept me warm standing up to 
F ’S pace. 

Down another mile to the junction 
with a second creek, and the leader was 
much relieved, feeling assured that this 
was Lake Creek, and our destination 
but one mile up its course. Darkness 
was now coming on, and there was still 
no change in the temperature, so that 
our way up the creek bottom was made 
more than difficult, the snow being 
damper from moisture of creek ; still, 
on we toiled until darkness had been 
down for an hour, when F said : 
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“T’m done for. 
and camp.” 

By the marsh signs and lessened grade 
of the creek I was assured we were on 
Lake Creek, and that we could be but 
a short distance from its source. After 
scraping the bottom of my shoes for the 
purpose of freeing them from snow 
crystals, I pushed ahead, and after 
twenty minutes more of steady effort, 

saw through the trees a white expanse, 
which soon resolved itself into Desola. 
tion or Olive Lake, and well it deserved 
its first name, for a.more desolate, 
though to us cheering, sight I never saw. 

We made the echoes ring a merrier 
sound than the old lake had ever heard 
in January, as we crunched across its 
neck and up the opposite side, where in 
three hundred yards we found ‘the cabin, 
Into this we staggered, having been on 
skis twelve hours, during which time 
not a morsel had passed our lips. The 
one window of the cabin was a wreck, 
but F——, with his belt axe, soon con- 
verted a ten-foot board into a shutter, 
and the draught was thus stopped, while 
I scraped and shoveled out the snow 
from a pile of stone in the corner, which 
was to do duty as a fireplace, and break- 
ing up a pole bunk we soon had acheer- 
ful though limited blaze going. 

Then we sat down and realized our 
weariness. My frequent falls during 
the early part of the day had converted 
our substantial lunch, which we were to 
have eaten here at noon, into a shape- 
less mass of bread crumbs, pickles and 
boiled beef, but, ye gods, how it tasted! 
—that is, one half of it, that being all we 
tried. Then F passed me a bottle, 
the contents of which, taken as pre- 
scribed and at such a time, do cheer and 
strengthen ; 

After splitting up the remainder of 
the poles from the first bunk, F lay 
down to stretch himself, as he said. In 
thirty seconds he was playing all the 
important instruments of a successful 
snore, and I, not having the heart to 
waken him, thre 2>w my Mackinaw coat 
over his shoulders, and, breaking the 
legs off the table, propped up the top, 
and, leaning my back against it, fed-the 
fire until nine o'clock, when, fearing 
that F would suffer from the re- 
action if he were allowed to remain 
asleep, I wakened him, and we alter- 

nately fed the fire and cat- napped until 


Let's find a good tree 











4 A.M. 
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I awakened from a heavier doze than 
usual to find my friend busily engaged 
in smearing tallow on our shoes by the 
firelight, using acandle, which he would 
melt and rub on the shoe, afterwards 
standing the shoe up as near the blaze 
as possible, in order that the wood might 
absorbas much as possible of the grease. 
Thus we occupied our time until nearly 
daylight, when we quickly attended to the 
water-right affairs, the object of F 's 
trip, and after eating the remaining few 
bites of our lunch, mounted shoes and 
took our way down the creek on a well- 
defined roadway which turned up the 
ridge, and we crossed our trail of the 
day before at a point where the blazes 
had ceased, reaching the summit and 
place of intersection of the old trail and 
road in one hour and a half. 

Our greatest error had been in follow- 
ing the ridge instead of turning at a 
sharp angle where blazes had ceased to be 
inevidence. From the summit of Light- 
ning Creek was a delightful spin, which 
we finished ere the sun had grown hot 
enough to cause the shoes tostick. Then 
came the toil up to our starting point, 
tacking back and forth to the top, and, 
faint as we were trom lack ot food and 





loss of sleep, it was the most painful and 
laborious of our hard trip, until we 
reached the summit, when schoolboy 
spirits again obtained, and down we 
went like streaks to the boarding house 
and the fat, jolly cook, who fixed us a 
meal as good and comforting as hitm- 
self. This we sat down to at 2:30 p. M 
having been out thirty-two hours with 
but his lunch of. the day betore. My 
blessing on all jolly cooks; may they 
cook long and well! 

The next sunrise saw us making the 
pace back to Granite for two choppers 
who were said to be crack shoers, but 
whom we lost after the first four miles 
and who were not again in evidence un- 
til an hour after we reached Granite. 

The morning was cold to the extent 
that when we reached Red Boy at 8:30 
our coats and beards were covered with 
hoar frost, and the mercury registered 
10° below zero, a marked difference 
from the preceding morning. At Gran- 
ite our trip ended, and two fellows of 
good physique have good reason to ap- 
preciate their staying power, while both 
joined in praise for the good people and 
a jolly cook in a little mining camp on 
the Greenhorn. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


A SPRAY of trailing arbutus 
To see, to scent, to touch. 
None of these senses three are satisfied, 
Till all have feasted much. 


For who can see this fairy wand 
Of rich, sweet, pink, white gems, 
And stay the nose from nectarland 
Down in their leafy stems? 


To see— 


What scenes are pictured to the mind, 
The quiet woods and hills of long ago. 

Green pastures where these pearls we'd surely find, 
And favorite knolls wherein they’d richer grow. 


To scent— 


Again the freshness of the new-clothed fields we see, 
he very breath of nature sweet returns, 
Its perfume pure we scent with ecstasy 
While every blade and flower its incense burns. 


To touch— 


Once more we stretch upon a mossy mound, 

Once more we pluck the trailing, leafy shoot 
And press its beauty with a sense profound, 

Then raise the soul in praises full, though mute, 


C. G. Le Cras. 
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BY WM. WILSON DE HART 


OWN the seaboard railroads we 
came until Fernandina in the 
upper portion of the State was 
reached, where the cypress trees 

stretch high into the heavens, and the 
oaks are clothed in mourning garments 
ot Spanish moss. The streams run 
quiet and sluggish through low banks 
An occasional black bass (called trout 
in the South) will rise to a fly, or chase 
a minnow, but the bream, the perch 
and the sunfish will seizé the worm- 
hidden hook almost before it touches 
the water. The novice will find here 
rare enjoyment, an easy capture and a 
quickly filled basket. Nor are those 
hours with smaller fish to be esteemed 
too lightly by the adept, for the bream is 
not by any means a tame fish; and then 
the River St. Mary, with its beauty, its 
life and its unfailing charm, may well 
rank among the memories of bright 
days. 

We stopped next at Mosquito Inlet, 
between St. Augustine and Palm Beach. 
Securing a small wherry, we rowed to 
the head of Turnbath Bay and up 
Spruce Creek, a narrow and weedy 
stream, with low and treeless shores, 
fringed everywhere with reeds and bul- 
rushes, the harbor of coot and rail. We 
were seeking the favorite haunt of the 
green, or sea trout. 

We spent the night under the hospi- 
table roof ot “old man Pisetti,’’ whose 
door is open to all, especially the sports- 
men; and next morning, just as the 
shadows were lifting from the low-ly- 
ing lands and the soft gray vapor arose 
from the waters, we started again to the 
fishing. 


From Mosquito Inlet, after a few days 
of grand sport, we headed for the fa- 
mous lakes of Florida, the true home 
of the black bass. Hillsborough county, 
on the Gulf coast and half-way down 
the peninsula, is dotted with numerous 
small lakes which are well stocked with 
bass. Of these we visited Lake Butler, 
the Lake of Flint, where, tradition says, 
the Seminoles gathered yearly, for 
many generations, to fish and cut their 
arrow-heads, and Lake Valrico, about 
ten miles from the little city of Tampa. 
In this last lake, friend Merrin landed 
two handsome bass, of eleven and thir- 
teen pounds respectively, after a play of 
a quarter of an hour apiece. 

The black bass does not rank so 
highly among game fish as the brook 
trout, but he unquestionably holds the 
second place and is by far the “ gamiest ” 
fresh-water fish in the South. He is 
plucky, quick and vigorous, makes a 
desperate fight, calls forth all the art of 
the best angler, and in these clear Flor- 
ida lakes, with a free run, makes the 
ree] sing a lively tune. He is a noble 
fish and takes kindly to the artificial fly 
(which is the true sportsman’s method), 
but less educated “rodders” take him 
easily by “spinning,” “roving” with 
live minnows, and “trolling” with the 
spoon. 

Would that I had time and talent to 
picture the beauties of these soft, sweet 
Southern lakes, as they appear between 
daybreak and sunrise. They lie as 


smooth as a polished mirror, and catch 
every tint of the changing sky as it 
merges from dappled gray to pink, and 
amber, and purple, and burning gold. 











The lilies on the bank nod to their 
shadows. A heron stands, silent and 
watchful, with an eye to fish for break- 
fast. Startled by the rattle of an oar- 
lock, he raises his long neck for a mo 
ment, then draws it in, and spreads his 
broad wings, trailing his feet behind in 
lines of broken silver on the glassy sur- 
face. 

When the water fallsin the lakes and 
becomes clearest, during the dry months 
of January and February, the bass re- 
treat to the deepest holes, farthest from 
shore. Then the native resorts to an in- 
genious method, which I have seen only 
here in the floral State. The shadow of 
the boat, the moving rod, the flying 
bait, at such a time, will frighten the 
fish ; so they are caught by gourd-fish- 
ing. A dozen or score of gourds about 
the size of a man's head are tied to- 
gether on a line, fifteen or twenty feet 
apart ; from each end of this line is sus- 
pended a leaded line, baited with live 
minnow. This line of gourds is then 
set floating in the center of the lake, 
making a shadow not unlike lily-pads ; 
the fisherman retreats to the shore, and 
sits watching in his boat. 

Presently a gourd begins to jerk and 
bob and -skim about, the boat shoots 
quickly to the scene, and a ten-pounder 
is soon scattering the bilge-water over 
its occupants. A fresh minnow is set 
to the hook, and again the boat lies in 
cover. A gallant fight is made by these 
old deep water lurkers, frequently call- 
ing for the gaff and landing-net; but I 
have seen a fine lot taken in this way 
when every other means had failed. 

We visited Lake Thonotosassa, so 
beautiful, with its ribbon of silver beach 
and crown of wooded hiils, that it has 
been called the dimple on the fair face 
of Florida; and as we looked upon it 
for the first time, God was kissing the 
dimple with His sun-smile. Some for- 
mer friends among the orange-growers 
here arranged for us the novel experi- 
ence of a night on the Hillsborough 
River, spearing bass by torchlight. 

Securing a broad, flat-bottomed boat 
that would not rock too much as the 
spear wascast, we hauled it to the river 
in a two-horse wagon. By sunset the 
pine-knots were cut for the iron basket 
in the prow, and the three-pronged 
spears were provided with long, heavy 
handles. Then we sat down for sup- 
The 


per, and to wait for the darkness. 
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shades began to creep among the sol- 
emn cypresses, and the circle of our fire- 
light to grow wider and wider. The 
cries of the water-fowl, startled from 
their roosts by our light, the hoarse 
notes of the frogs, the occasional call of 
a wildcat, and the deep-voiced bellow- 
ing of alligators, made me feel as if I 
had left the haunts of civilized man 
miles and years behind me. 

At last the boat was launched, the 
basket fire lit, and we glided softly 
away. The only sounds as we moved up 
the stream, so deftly was the paddle 
handled, were the gurgling of water at 
the bow and the “sput”’ of the hot pitch 
as it dropped from the basket. The 
birds seemed to have sought other 
roosts, save now and then a frightened 
water-turkey dived froir her perch ; the 
frogs were silent, and the alligators had 
ceased their angry noise. In the flash- 
ing glare of the pine-knots blazing in 
the bow, weird pictures of rioting vege- 
tation loomed up. Lilies and giant ferns 
and trailing mosses lay close on ei- 
ther hand, for the stream was narrow. 
Masses of tangled jungle, fit lurking 
places for strange and grotesque mon- 
sters, lay further back ; while overhead 
were networks of winding vines and in- 
terlacing branches. 

The water was like crystal, and the 
light penetrating it revealed the fish 
with great distinctness. We waited for 
the shallow places —three to four feet 
deep—and pulses leaped as the ghostly 
shadows of giant bass darted hither and 
thither. Occasionally they paused in 
wonder. 

The spear flashed, the water boiled 
for a moment, and a magnificent speci- 
men was lifted into the boat, with spear 
points penetrating just back of the gills 
The stroke of a veteran by the hand of 
anovice! Ah! shall I ever forget that 
night ? R 

The fad of fads with sportsmen of the 
Nat Winkle type, armed with costliest 
rods, is to catch a tarpon. The warmest 
desire of a true angler’s heart is to fight 
with a tarpon, and his most prized of 
trophies is his majesty’s silver scales. 
Truly, the “silver king” is a royal 
quarry, with huge bulk and imperious 
nature. His home is only in the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico; and while 
frequently found all along the banks of 
Florida, the rendezvous of his tribe is 
undoubtedly in Charlotte harbor. 
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Knowing this, we selected Punta 
Gorda for our next field. Here. we 


found an excellent hotel in a grove of 
orange trees on the Gulf, and were sung 
to sleep by the soft music of the waves 
kissing the sands. After a delicious 
rest we were up at daybreak and ready 
for the coming battle’ The morning 
was occupied in preparation of boat, 
lines and bait. At high water, a'little 
before nioon, we slipped our moorings 
and sailed away. 

It was a perfect day. A soft breeze 
was blowing ; the sun looked out of a 
clear sky, unflecked by a single cloud ; 
the boat rocked with the swell. Sud- 
denly the wind rose, and we danced mer- 
rily along to the grounds. The sail 
was lowered, anchor dropped, hook 
baited with liveliest mullet, and cast 
made. 

Soon a tug at the line awakened my 
hopes. Another tug. Then a heavier, 
and the hook went home. I! felt the 
solid tug against the spring of the rod, 
and that peculiar thrill which seems to 
run down the line, up the arm and to 
the brain, a thrill that only the angler 
knows. 

Great Neptune, how glorious! The 
reel fairly shrieked with joy and the 


IN THE STRONG, 
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line cut the water witha whistle. Some- 
times the king would leap high into the 
air, six, eight, ten feet, the sunlight 
flashed on his silver scales as on a 
polished mirror; then he would dive 
until it seemed as though the line must 
snap under the strain. I played him, it 
seemed to me, for hours. 

The ejaculations, the directions, the 
cheers of my companions were lost upon 
me. The perspiration streamed from 
my face; my arms ached, and still he 
fought, fought with the fury of a viking 
But while he was the king of fish, man 
is the king of all creation. He was 
armed with force and courage, man 
with reason and stratagem. Ere sun- 
down he had worn himself out, was 
brought close to the boat, knocked on 
the head and hauled on board. “A 
hundred-and-forty-pounder at the very 
lowest estimate !”’ 

The sun rested on the amber clouds 
of the west as we weighed anchor, and 
soon drew a somber robe across his face. 
The gray light of dusk sifted down 
around us, and as it darkened into night, 
one by one came out the lights along 
the shore. Our boat “hove to,” the 
sail dropped, the chain rattled out to 
the dock, and the angler’s tour was over. 


YOUNG SPRING. 


WAY and swing 
In the winds of spring, 
Bare boughs darkened by drenching 
rain. 
Swing and sway, 
The sky 1s gray, 
But the blood of life wells up again 
In your tinted twigs that have 
caught a tone, 
*"Neath the March wind’s roar that 
their hearts have known 
In the days gone by. You are fain. 
full fain, 
To be tangled and tossed and to 
rudely fling 


In the wild, rough airs of the strong, young spring, 


If the thrill of growth you but so regain, 


O, bare boughs, darkened by drenching rain. 


AvRILLA FurRBER. 











WATER-BICYCLES. 


BY EMMETT P. BUNYEA. 


REVOLUTION in the method 
of aquatic propulsion is a thing 
of the near future. 

Not alone in the matter of 
foot-propelled water contrivances for 
sportsmen has the modern inventor 
who devotes himself to this class of ex- 
periments been working. He has ap- 
parently pictured to himself the possi- 
bility of devising a leg-propelled boat 
for quiet waters that would prove 
profitable from a commercial stand- 
point in the lighter water-carried trade. 
Numerous patents of seeming practica- 
bility have been issued for small leg- 
operated freighters of this description. 

One of the most ingenious inventions 
to date of this type is the combined 
land, water and ice bicycle. When, andif 
this invention comes into general use, it 
will be quite feasible for the man who 
lives, for instance, in Jersey City, tomake 
use of the same machine in paddling him- 
self across the Hudson River to New 
York, riding over the cobbles from his 
landing point to Central Park, and skat- 
ing over the ice of the lake when he 
gets there. 

Something over a hundred patents 
have been issued in the United States 
for various forms of cycle boats. About 
thirty years ago this field of investiga- 
tion seemed to appeal to the imagina. 
tions of the inventors of that day as 
strongly as the aerial navigation prob- 
lem appeals to the scientists of the pres- 
ent day. Butthecycle-boat enthusiasm 
of a generation ago died out ; and it is 
only since the universal popularization 
of the bicycle that the infinitely better- 
equipped inventors of the present day 
have devoted their attention, with such 
remarkable results, to the development 
of the marine cycle. 

These boats usually consist of two 
hollow, air-tight tubes or floats, taper- 
ing at their ends to a sharp point, so as 





*The reply of an expert to whom we submitted 
the foregoing article was as follows: Figure 1 pos- 
sesses one glaring mechanical absurdity. Throw the 
crank around until it points upward, and the pedal 
will be about on a level with the top of the seat, 
for which reason the riding of it would be an acro- 
batic feat out of the ordinary possibilities of con- 
temporary humanity. Nor does it appear by what 
method of construction the distance between the 
saddle and pedals could be sufficiently lengthened. 
The adaptability of one mechanism to land, water and 
ice, as claimed, by mere structural changes in the 
wheels, presents difficulties of which, carriage of parts 


to offer as little resistance to the water 
as possible. A light paddle-wheel is 
ordinarily mounted between the tubes, 
and operated by cranks and pedals to 
propel the craft. 

The land, water and ice bicycle, il- 
lustrations of which are given here, is 
the invention of a Louisiana patentee. 

The wheels of this bicycle are made 
of thin sheet copper or other non-cor- 
rosive metal, of hollow and air-tight 
construction, as shown in the front view. 
The rear wheel has a number of paddles 
or buckets extending outward from the 
sides, near the tiré, which serve to pro- 
pel the machine through the water. 
The wheels, being filled with air, are 
sufficiently buoyant to sustain the 
weight of the bicycle and_ rider. 
Counterbalance weights, suspended from 
a central rod between the wheels, as- 
sist in keeping the device upright in 
the water. The saddle is large, and ex- 
tends far over the rear wheel, to pro- 
tect the rider from being splashed. 
Ordinary rubber tires are used on the 
wheels, and the machine may be oper- 
ated in the ordinary way for land service. 
When it is desired to use the contrivance 
on ice, the rear tire is removed. The 
rim of this wheel is provided with a 
roughened or corrugated surface, having 
little points, which contact with the ice 
and propei the wheel. The machine 
has operated perfectly at several ex- 
acting trials of all three of its functions, 
and a good many of them will probably 
be seen in the larger cities during the 
coming season,.* 

A pedal-operated boat, designed for 
rapid riding and even racing, was re- 
cently patented. At one of the South- 
ern coast resorts a millionaire with a 
penchant for testing new inventions, fre- 
quently attained a speed of over four- 
teen knots an hour with this machine. 
The boat is illustrated in side view. 


at times in use and at times removed, excessive weight, 
clumsiness, etc., would form a part. The “tread,” 
shown on the front view of Figure 2, is wider than the 
extreme range of the handle-bars, and about equal to 
the diameter of the front wheel—say 28 or 30 inches. 
The reader will be effectively convinced of the ab- 
surdity of this construction if he will spread his feet 
even 20 inches apart,and imagine the delight of self- 
propulsion under these conditions. And there would 
seein to be no way of narrowing this tread while the 
wheels must be large and wide enough to hold suf- 
ficient air for the floating of machine and rider. 
THE PROWLER, 
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COMBINED LAND, 


The hull or body of the boat is a thin, 
non-corroding sheet-metal tube, which, 
to render it buoyant, is filled with air. 
The bow end of the tube is flattened 
to serve as a prow, and a heavy metal 
keel is secured to the bottom to give 
stability to the craft. Just aft amid- 
ships the operator sits in a chair rising 
from the hull, and uses the foot-pedals, 
which revolve a propeller-shaft carry- 
ing a screw-wheel set in a recess in the 
keel. The rudder is operated by a 
hand-wheel within reach of the navi- 
gator. The great speed of this com- 
paratively simple contrivance is due to 
its very slight displacement, its remark- 
able buoyancy, and its powerful propel- 
ling medium. Facing the bow, the 
rider has full control of the speed and 
direction of the craft; and men who 
have operated the machine say that it 
does not involve nearly as much fatigue 
as aride on an ordinary bicycle over a 
country road. 

The pleasure boat of this class which 
has already attained the greatest pop- 
ularity is the hydrocycle, of which illus- 
trations (No. 4) are here presented. It is 
a craft capable of seating as many per- 
sons as the ordinary launch or rowboat, 
and the difficulty of operating it is not 
great. Marine velocipedes of this gen- 
eral type have been in progress of per- 


WATER AND ICE BICYCLE. 


fection for several years, but it was only 
recently that the hydrocycle became a 
commercial possibility. The one here 
pictured embodies so many features of 
improved construction that it may be 
safely regarded as a generic invention, 

The two bobbin-shaped tubes or floats 
are set at a sufficient distance apart to 
give great stability to the craft, and to 
make it absolutely safe, even in ex- 
tremely rough water. Upon a small 
deck supported between the floats are 
seats for the two persons who operate 
the boat. Fout-pedals for operating the 
paddle-wheel are to be used by one per- 
son, and hand-levers may be used by the 
other. The rudders—one at the stern 
end of each float—are connected by 
sprocket chains to a handle-bar similar 
to those in use on bicycles. The craft 
responds instantly to the action of these 
rudders. The paddle-wheel is housed 
in, so that in the roughest weather there 
is no danger of the operators getting 
wet. 

The sensation of riding a hydrocycle 
is exhilarating. Seated at an excellent 
altitude above the level of the water, 
and with a splendid range of vision; 
skimming along at a good speed, noise- 
lessly, and without the jarring, and often 
nauseating, motion of a rowboat, there 
is a kind of enjoyment in this mode of 








THE TUBULAR RACING 


MACHINE, 
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water-locomotion that the boatmen who 
are now wearing out their arms will be 
quick to appreciate when the hydrocycle 
begins to become a common sight. The 
craft is so easily controlled that it may 


*The hydrocycle in some form or other, possibly ap- 
proximated by the illustrations shown below, is plainly 
inevitable, both for purposes of sport and for service. 
In a successful type the rider must be kept entirely out 
ot the water, as wellas the main part of the propelling 
mechanism. The position of the rider must be different 
from that shown, fur the power of the leg cannot be 
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be completely turned about within its 
length. It can be propelled backward 
or forward with equal facility. The 
speed is both constant and accelerated 
at the pleasure of the rider.* 

economically or speedily exerted when the pedals are 
on a level with the seat. No great difficulty will arise, 
however, in the mere matter ot adjustment of position. 
Several inventors are working along these lines, and, 
without doubt, practicable hydrocycles wil! be fre- 


quent sights on our inland lakes and rivers within a 
very few years. 
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GODS LOVE. 


BY GEORGIA CUSTIS. 


$8 HOM the gods love, die young.”’ Ah, yes! 
The words have deeper meaning than we 
guess. 


Whom tne gods love! the brave, the pure, 
The chivalrous, the patient to endure— 


These the gods love, to these impart 

The magic secrets of great Nature's heart ; 
Such grow not old, can never be 

But young, come death however tardily. 
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NE of the immediate results of an 
acquired appetite for angling is 
the desire to possess a good rod, 
and, in many cases, the wish to 

make one’s own. Within recent years 
the brisk competition in rod manufac- 
turing, the special machinery and facili- 
ties, enable a maker to turn out a dozen 
rods, time considered, for the cost of one 
to the amateur maker; but it is no mean 
accomplishment to be able to build 
one’s own rod. The points of excel- 
lence are strength, lightness, and bal- 
ance or “ hang.” 

The prevailing woods are lance, be- 
tha-bara, maltese, greenheart, and da- 





gama—all foreign woods. The last 
named is the best all-round wood for 


the amateur, because of its grain, or lack 
of grain rather, and the facility with 
which it can be worked up. It is of 
light yellow color, similar to lancewood, 
and can be planed from either end. It 
is of lighter weight than the others men- 
tioned, and is susceptible of very high 
finish, while for elasticity, strength, and 
reliability it is not excelled. These woods 
can be bought of any dealer, in the 
“square” or turned, the former being 
preferabie to one who desires to make 
his rod from start to finish. 

It would be folly for the amateur to 
attempt to split a bamboo rod, in the 
face of the many makers who have the 
requisite machinery and facilities for 
turning them out mechanically perfect, 
where honest inspection isthe rule. But 
it is not actually necessary to purchase 
any foreign wood to procure a good and 
serviceable rod. There is an Ameri- 
can wood, everywhere common, which 
makes a rod which, for toughness and 
service, excels; that is the hornbeam, 
or more commonly known as ironwood. 
If a fisherman were compelled to limit 
himself to a single rod, his best reliance 
would be an ironwood, for the reason he 
would never be disenabled to continue 
his day’s fishing by reason of an acci- 
dent to his rod. lronwood seldom 
breaks. Under sufficient strain it splin- 


ters, like this— 
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AMATEUR ROD-MAKING. 


BY H. C. DANIELS. 


and when this happens it can be straight- 
ened, wound with cord, and made to do 
service for the time being. This is 
sometimes a great desideratum when it 
is not convenient or desirable to suspend 
operations. Betha-bara and greenheart 
become weak and brittle with age and 
use, and the angler never knows what 
minute a rod of either make will fail 
him. 

Let us suppose the choice of wood is 
made, the style of rod is then deter- 
mined. That depends largely upon the 
character of the fishing. Assuming it is 
for inland lake and stream fishing, for 
trout, bass or perch principally, it is not 
hard to decide unless the rod is solely 
for trout fishing. All experiences dem- 
onstrate that Dr. Henshall, royal an- 
gler that he is, has set the appropri- 
ate pattern as to length—three joints of 
thirty-three inches each. Any material 
variations from this length are found, 
after trial, to be inadvisable. 

To fish with the reel above the hand 
is at all times absurd, but with an auto- 
matic reel it is doubly so; and according- 
ly we will calculate in constructing our 
rod to place the reel-seat below the hand- 
grasp or at the end of the butt. The 
necessary trimmings are tobepurchased, 
consisting of a reel-seat, ferrules, wind- 
ing-check, rings or tie-guides and top. 
They are to be had in brass, nickel or 
German silver, the last much preferred 
for ferrules. The winding-check is not 
absolutely necessary unless the hand- 
grasp is wound. 

We are supposed to have decided in 
favor of a rod similar to a “ Henshall” 
bass rod with the variation of reel-seat 
below, instead of above, the hand. But 
this rod is a little “stiffish” for trout 
fishing, or for fly-fishing for either trout 
or bass. Let us try to remedy that by 
making the entire rod a trifle (and trifles 
in rod-making are not as light as air) 
lighter, aiming at seven-ounce weight; 
we will then add an extra fly-tip, a trifle 
longer than the bait-tip and a trifle slim- 
mer. Thus. we have a rod for the all- 
round purposes of bait-fishing for bass; 
if from a boat it is not so long as to be 
unwieldy, while the fly-tip enables us to 
cast in boat or on shore. 

An important factor in the enjoyment 
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of the sport is the “hang” of the rod. 
The aim is to have the weight as near 
the hand as possible, so that, with the 
reel in place, the rod would balance with 
the fulcrum at the winding-check. 

There are two ways that can be em- 
ployed in making the butt-piece, viz., by 
working down from the handgrasp on 
wood of sufficient diameter, or, by glu- 
ing onto woodof smaller diameter, pieces 
sufficiently thick for the handgrasp; the 
latter plan is preferable, except with 
ironwood. Some very artistic effects 
can be produced by pieces of fancy 
woods, mahogany, ebony, rosewood, or 
any close-grained wood glued upon the 
butt to be worked down for the hand- 
grasp. The reel-seat can be three-fourths 
or seven-eighths in diameter, no larger; 
and the handgrasp should not be greater 
than one and one-eighth inches diameter 
at its thickest part, tapering to five 
eighths, which is the largest diameter of 
the winding-check. 

The female ferrule of the butt is 
three-eighths inch in diameter, inside 
measurement, thus permitting a gradual 
taper from the handgrasp to the ferrule. 

Supposing the wood to be square 
we take dividers and strike a circle 
from the center of the ferrule end, of 
exactly three-eighths in diameter ; that 
is the guide to work to. We commence 
at the mark previously made for the 
winding-check, with a sharp plane, and 
work off the corners systematically and 
in turn until that portion of the butt is 
reduced to a tapering octagon. Then 
we set the plane finer and work off the 
octagonal edges, thus securing the first 
stages of a perfect round. The next 
stages are scraping and smoothing. For 
a scraper we use an old table-knife that 
has been filed to a half-round in three 
sizes—one for butt, one for second joint, 
and one for tip, thus: 


O11 


While the sandpaper in one hand is 
traveling back and forth, the joint 
should be rolled to and fro under the 
other hand on a flat board, table or 


bench, in a transverse direction. This 
takes practice and elbow-grease. It is 


best to provide grooved blocks of wood, 
seven inches or more in length, with 
large groove for butt and small groove 
for second joint and tip. When the 
sandpaper is laid over the groove the 
pressure conforms it to the surface of 
the rod equally. 

Now the joints are shaped, but the 
rod is only commenced. There remain 
the fitting of the reel-seat and ferrules, 
the winding of the tie-guides or rings 
and top, and such intermediate windings 
as the fancy may dictate. The second 
joint should be a true taper from three- 
eighths inch to one-fourth inch. The 
tip should be a true taper from one- 
fourth inch to nothing, or the point. 
With three joints free from check or 
cross-grain, but the half of a reliable 
rod is secured. The other half lies in 
the good fitting of substantial ferrules. 
Here, let us say, the doweling of rods 
is relegated to back ages. It isa false 
notion that they are of the slightest pos- 
sible benefit. They are detrimental ; 
their tendency is to work loose and pre- 
sent unequal strain to sockets already 
weakened by boring out for dowels. 
The greatest strength is obtained where 
the inside ferrule butts flush against the 
wood within the outside ferrule. Take 
our advice and believe that dowels are 
a snare and delusion. 

The tendency with the amateur rod- 
maker is to hurry the fitting of ferrules, 
with the inevitable result that the 
wood shrinks and has play within the 
ferrule. This should be avoided, and 
can be by patience and care. The ba- 
rometer is concerned in the well-fitting 

ot ferrules. If the 











The edges of the scraper are beveled 


to the angle of an ordinary chisel. It is 
no easy matter to maintain a perfect 
round. ‘Ihe rule is to keep turning the 
wood to present a new surface to the 
scraper. The smoothing comes next; 
this is done with two grades of sand- 
paper—medium first, and finest lastly. 


air is humid or moist 
the wood absorbs 
moisture and swells; 
ferrules fitted upon 
such a day will drop 
off on a dry day, and the puzzled work- 
man can't understand how it is “ they 
went on so hard yesterday and now 
appear to be too large.” We have no 
faith in water-proof ferrules with metal 
bottoms, for the reason that it is always 
best for the wood to push through and 
through the ferrule, thus securing a 
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visible fit and enabling it to be crowded 
a notch further in case of unavoidable 


shrinkage. The best water-proofing is 
pure whitelead applied the last thing 
when ready to drive the ferrule home. 

The black bass of American waters 
is a great rod-smasher. Before he is 
landed, if you have a weak spot in your 
rod or tackle he will find it. It is said 
we are unduly strong under excitement, 
and when a man in average health finds 
that he has lost two or three “old sock- 
dolagers,”’ as Sam Drake styled them, 
he doesn’t feel the immense strain he 
puts upon his rod in his anxiety to 
make sure of hooking the next fellow. 

But our rod is not complete. We have 
the three joints, snugly fitting, and we 
feel so far it is fitto cope with anything 
in the fish line. It must now be oiled 
and rubbed ; take boiled linseed oil and 
apply with the bare hand, rubbing it in 
briskly. Now we have to decide the 
manner of the finishing. ‘There are 
two methods ; one is known as the hard- 
oil finish, which means unlimited and 
repeated. rubbings with boiled oil, at 
intervals of not less than a day apart 
(more in damp weather), applied with 
a pad of cotton cloth backed by bat- 
ting or wool, a very little at a time, and 
rubbed briskly until the pad commences 
to stick or get “tacky.” With this proc- 
ess no varnish is needed for the rod 
proper, but shellac or other varnish is 
essential for the windings. 

How your patience will be tried in 
the winding! As a rule, there cannot 
be too many rings upon the second 
joint or tip, provided they are adjusted 
evenly and in line; they not only 
strengthen a rod, but they distribute 
the strain when a fish is hooked. We 
like rings better than standing tie- 
guides; the latter are more permissible 
on the butt, care being taken to have 
them not too near the hand, as they in- 
terfere with the play of the line in pay- 
ing out for casting. Two guides or 
rings are ample for the butt, say one 
at the base of the ferrule and the other 
six inches lower. There should be at 
least five rings upon the second joint 
and seven upon the tip, counting the 
top asone. As to tops, there is noth- 
ing equal to a plain pear-shaped loop 
bent to line with the rings. It is wound 
on neatly, like the ring-keepers, gener- 
ally with scarlet A corticelli silk. The 
novice may be curious to know that the 
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winder lays asmall loop of silk upon 
the rod where wound, winding it over 
for several times, after which the end 
of the winding silk is tucked through 
the loop and drawn in, securing the 
end completely without visible fasten- 
ing, thus: 


———— 


It is well not to pull the end entirely 
through, nor is it advisable to pull the 
catching loop entirely out, but, after 
drawing snugly under, take a pair of 
fine pointed scissors or sharp knife and 
snip off the slack close to the windings, 
A little practice is required to make 
neat windings. Care should be taken 
to have the windings equi - distant 
throughout theentire rod. This can be 
done by measurement and marking the 
points upon the rod as put together. 

Extra fine finish upon varnished rods 
is obtained by rubbing each coat down 
with rotten-stone and oil, or the finest 
pumice-stone. Ample time should be 
given for drying between each coat. 

Our rod is well-nigh finished. The 
handgrasp is at the option of the maker 
It may be cane-whipped, wound in silk 
or thread, or not wound at all. If wound, 
of course the reel-seat and winding- 
check are to cover ends. Avoid hard 
ridges in the winding of the grasp, for 
if one fishes a great deal the friction 
will make a sore palm. On this account 
the best handgrasp we use is of ebony, 
which has been rubbed as smooth as a 
baby’s cheek, with repeated applications 
of hard oil. The moisture of the skin 
enables a good grip and the rod handles 
better than any other. 

A word also about the balance. It 
isn’t the weight of a rod that makes it 
heavy; it is the distribution of that 
weight. It is sometimes advisable to 
add weight at the reel-seat by boring 
into the wood and filling with lead, 
thereby securing better balance. If you 
have a good rod, take care of it, wipe it 
clean after using it ; have wood or metal 
stops for the ferrules; keep the joints 
in a grooved form or at least a bag, and 
don’t let the rod lie in the hot sun until 
the varnish or finish is fried off. The 
enthusiastic amateur can make an ex- 
cellent rod by following the method out- 
lined, and the pride of possession of a 
rod made by one’s own skill will amply 
repay the labor. 
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ROWING. 


THE INTER-COLLEGIATE PROSPECT. 

T is beyond the comprehension 
of an old-fashioned sportsman, 
accustomed to see athletic con- 
tests take place between certain 

universities as a matter of course 
and without fuss or feathers, why it 
should be such a difficult mat- 
ter to agree upon a time and 
place for a boat race if all 
the parties 
one. That this is acoun- 
~m- try of magnificent dis- 
~~ tances istrue. It is far- 
ther from Ithaca to 
London than to 
keepsie; also true. It farther from 
New Haven to Poughkeepsie than to New 
London; more truth. Both Harvard and Cor- 
nell would have further to travel, in any 
event, than Yale; a geographical axiom. 
There is considerable room for argument as 
to which offers the better water 
course, the Hudson at Poughkeepsie, or the 
Thames at New London, I more or 
converted to the proposition that the 
Thames is the better water for training pur- 
poses, and the climate of New London better, 
forthe same purposes, than that of the upper 
Hudson. From the old grad’s point of view 
—the observation train—there can be no com- 
parison, <A better view can be obtained from 
the edge of the course than from the edge of 
water-covered flats and behind rocky promon- 
tories. Iam also inclined to favor a straight 
course over uniformly deep water, as against a 
crooked one partly in deep and partly in shal- 
low water. But, when all the pros and cons 
have been canvassed, there remains the thing 
without which it is not worth wasting brain 
tissue—the desire for a race. If there be that, 
what does it matter where the race takes place ? 
This business of wrangling for months over the 
place where the race is to come off is not edify- 
ing. A brilliant thought! Why not submit 
the whole thing to arbitrators, agreeing to 
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abide by their award and to row wherever they 
say? Come, come, gentlemen, we want a little 
less diplomatic manceuvring and a good deal 
more common sense. A treaty of peace is not, 
but a boat-race, a form of amusement, is, being 
In any event, we want to see you 
race. And, 
for old Neptune's sake, let there be an end of 
‘‘championship” talk. Do you play for the 
championship every time you go around the 
golf links with a friend? Can you not enjoy a 
boat-race in the same way, for the sake of the 
noble sport and the splendid muscular effort it 
entails? You are amateurs, gentlemen ama- 
teurs, members of institutions whose design it 


negotiated. 
To do so will do all of you good. 


is to turn out gentlemen as well as scholars. 
Championship ! 
also use up a good deal of ink in the selection 


Leave that to the gents who 
S 


of their prize-ring. Leave it to the rowdy base- 
ball ‘‘ leagues.” But agree, and agree quickly, 
or get some one to agree for you, upon the 
place where you will meet for a friendly trial of 
strength and skill, eight good men against 
others equally good. 

And now having preached a short sermon, 
let me go over the situation briefly, to find out 
just where we are. It may be gathered from 
what has been said that Cornell was invited by 
Yale and Harvard to join them in an eight-oared 
boat race, the invitation having attached to it 
a condition that there was no use in Cornell’s 
considering it unless she would row at New 
London. 
but the condition smacked of the new diplomacy 
that lately found expression at Paris. Cornell 
felt unable to row at New London and keep her 
obligations to row at Poughkeepsie, too, And 
there the matter rests. Now, each side is at 
perfect liberty to do as it pleases. Neither is 
under any obligation to the other. The world 


, 


The invitation was sweetly worded ; 


will continue its career through space and 
some day will wabble into a sportsmanlike 
atmosphere, when college athletes will enter 
into play like spring lambs, glad to be alive 
and glad of any opportunity to play with each 
other. 
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It is quite too early to form a proper estimate 
of the make-up or capabilities of the crews 
which are to race, somewhere, next June. 
Cornell will lose most of the oarsmen who 
composed her splendid 1897 and 1898 crews. 
Yale will have substantially the same men as 
those who rowed last year. Harvard will 
have some, but not all of last year’s crew. 
She will have last year’s freshmen to fall back 
on, who, in their race, although they did not 
win, proved themselves one of the fastest 
of freshmen crews. Columbia has returned to 
the tutelage of Dr. Peet. It is said that he will 
instruct the men to row somewhat differently 
from the way the last crew he had charge of 


rowed. Poor Columbia! How many different 
‘* strokes” her men have tried to master of late 
years. Noone coach seems to have the same 


ideas or system two years running 

The University of Pennsylvania crew, the 
doughty ‘‘ champions ” of 1898—we say it in all 
humility—are under the care of Ellis Ward once 
more. University of Wisconsin is expected to 
send a crew to the Hudson this year. Mr. 
O'’Dea—whose ‘‘ Yarra-Yarra” stroke, by the 
way, is zo¢ to be adopted by Harvard—will not 
be their coach, but I understand that one of 
bis pupils is to be, 

The Annapolis cadets will, in all probability, 
arrange races with Pennsylvania, and possibly 
with Columbia. Such contests are distinctly 
to be encouraged from the naval point of view 
as well as that of the interests of the sport. 

This review of the situation, brief as it has 
been and devoted principally to the considera- 
tion of the Cornell-Yale-Harvard situation, 
would be inexcusably hurried if mention were 
omitted of two very interesting features of the 
coming season. Mr. Robert Cook will, for the 
first time in many years, have no hand or part, 
according to present indications, in preparing 
the Yale crews for their races. This is decid- 
edly noteworthy. It would be, in some re- 
spects, ominous for Yale had not his long con- 
nection with her aquatic interests established a 
school of rowing which has turned out superb 
oarsmen, many of them excellent coaches, and 
all imbued with the same ideas as to “ stroke,” 
differing slightly, it may be, in minor details. 
Messrs. Hartwell, Cowles, Bolton, Ives and 
others are not one whit inferior to Mr. Cook in 
their knowledge of rowing and how to teach it. 
So the system built up by Mr. Cook will sur- 
vive his departure. 

The other interesting feature is the fact that 
Mr. ‘‘ Ned” Storrow, who helped Mr. Lehmann 
last year with the Harvard freshmen, and who, 
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it is believed, is imbued with the latter s ideas 
to a considerable extent, is head coach, having 
Mr. A. O'Dea, formerly of Wisconsin, as his 
principal assistant. Thus, so far as one can 
tell at this time, the system built up in the last 
two years is not to be torn down altogether, but 
is to be continued with possibly some slight 
variation as to details, though not as to funda- 
mental principles. Harvard has surely learned 
too bitterly the mistake of perennial changes 
of ‘‘stroke”’ and system, to try new ones this 
year. The showing of her freshmen in the 
race last year, and the splendid games her foot- 
ball eleven played last fall, ought to inspir 
her with confidence in the prowess of her men. 
Expansion is in some ways not a popular 
phrase, itis believed, at Cambridge. But ex- 
pansion of confidence in one’s ability to win 
ought not to be unpopular—it ought certainly 
to encourage renewed effort. 
CHASE MELLEN, 
ROWING 


During the past month rowing matters have 
taken a more settled form, and arrangements 
for the important events are almost completed. 
Cornell has declined the invitation of Yale and 
Harvard for a three-cornered race at New Lon. 
don, June 29th; and, considering the fact that 
Cornell has her crew racing in the Intercok 
legiate Rowing Association’s Regatta, which is 
set down for the latter part of june, it is not to 
be wondered at that she finds considerable dif- 
ficulty in preparing a crew for two races, on dif- 
ferent waters and at different distances, within 
so short a period of one another. 

At the meeting of the Intercollegiate Row- 
ing Association, held in New York, January 
21st, Poughkeepsie was selected as the course 
for the annual regatta. Cornell, Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, and Wisconsin will be represented. 
Toronto University have also been invited, but 
it is doubtful if they can arrange to come. 
Should they be able, the regatta will assume 
somewhat of an international aspect. 

The committee of the National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen, at their meeting in New 
York, January 2tst, voted to hold the annual 
regatta on the Charles River, at Boston, July 
28th and 29th. A strong effort is being made 


to secure the National Regatta of 1900 for New 
York, It is quite probable that some of the win- 
ning crews of that meeting will be selected to 
represent America at the Paris Exposition. Of 
course, no definite move could be taken, but 
there is little doubt that next year’s regatta 
VIGILANT, 


will come to New York. 














ICE-YACHTING. 


HERE has not been as good ice boating 
in the East for years as this winter. 
Orange Lake alone has had many 
weeks of good ice. 

On January 1oth, the thermometer 
marked six below zero as the boats lined up 
for the Higginson cup races. 

It was a handicap of ten miles over a triangu- 
lar course, open to all boats of the Orange Lake 
fleet. The wind piped free and strong from 
the north as the following yachts lined up for 
an old-fashioned start: Windward, H. C. 
Higginson; Szow Dreft, Willett Kidd; Cold 
Wave, sailed by Captain James O’Brien ; /ce 
King, Charles M. Stebbins ; 7roudbler, Alder- 
man Robt. Kernahan; /7lyzng /¢b, Gerard 
Wood ; £olus, George E. Trimble, and Gra- 
stella, by Henry J. Jova g 

The fleet were all sloops with the exception 
of the Grazze//a, which is rigged as a lateen. 
The time limit was thirty-five minutes. The 
start was ‘made at five minutes after four 
o'clock. Owing to the direction of the wind, 
there was much tacking and wearing over the 
course, sailed over five times. 

The big Windward got away first, closely 
tollowed by the Sow Dréft. As the race pro- 
gressed it was found necessary to cover at least 
five miles on each lap, consequently slow time 
was made. The Windward made the fourth 
lap at 4h. 37m. 19s. The Snow Drzft came 
just behind her, the others far away. The 
judges saw that the race could not be covered in 
thirty-five minutes, and gave the recall signal. 

The first race of the Hudson River Ice Yacht 
Club was sailed over their course of eight miles 
for fourth-class yachts on January 1oth. The 
start was from Roosevelt’s Point. The entries 
were Brisk, by H. Vanderlinden ; Esguzmaux, 
by James Breeze ; Arze/, by Archibald Rogers, 
and Comet, by Norman Wright. The Avze/ 
won, Time, 30m. Cometsecond. Time, 30m, 
208. 

After six years the race for the champion 
pennant of the world, known as ‘The Ice 
Yacht Challenge Pennant of America,” was 
sailed for on January 21, 1899. This pennant 
is the emblem of supremacy of the frozen sur- 
tace, and many hardy and daring struggles on 
the ice have been sailed to obtain it. Commo- 
dore Archibald Rogers's big sloop Jack Frost, 
carrying 716 square feet of duck, won it last on 
February 9 1893. Time, for 20 miles, 49m. 
30s. Distance covered, 31.38 miles. Calcu- 
lated rate per mile 1m, 34s. The distance be- 
tween marks in that race was 2 miles, and the 
triangular course was sailed five times around. 

A fair breeze blew from the south, the ice 
was hard, and every one was on the guz 
vive on the 21st of January, 1899, the day ap- 
pointed for this year’s race to take place, just 
above Poughkeepsie-on-the-Hudson. A course 
of 20 miles had been laid out, due north and 
south, starting from Crum Elbow to a turning 
mark north of the Poughkeepsie Bridge. The 
distance between the turning marks was 2% 
miles, making four times around to accomplish 
the 20 miles, although the actual distance 
sailed, in wearing and tacking to cover the 
course, was nearly 38 miles. The timelimit for 
the race was fixed at one hour and fifteen min- 


utes, windward and return. All yachts todraw 
for positions at a line at the starting point at 
right angles, and the boats to be headed in the 
eye of the wind, and at a given signal to be 
shoved smartly over the line and fill away. 

On the morning of the 21st the Carthage Club 
sent up five yachts, the AZaud N., North 
Star, Hermes, Ranger and Whistler, Just 
before the time set for the race the ferry which 
runs across the river at Poughkeepsie, below 
the bridge, broke through the ice, cutting off 
the five boats from the starting line above the 
bridge. Ranger and Whistler were taken 
around the ferry channel overland and set up 
on the ice above the channel cut by the ferry, 
but Maud N., North Star and Hermes being 
too heavy and too large, had to be left. It was 
12 o'clock when the Ranger and Whistler 
reached the starting line. The Ranger car- 
ries 525 square feet in a lateen sail, and was 
handled by the expert, Charles Merrett. The 
Whistler carries goo square feei and is cat 
rigged. She was sailed by her owner, the vet- 
eran ice-yachtsman, Commodore Irving Grin- 
nell. 

Drawn up at the starting line at Roosevelt’s 
Point to meet them, were the following boats 
of the Hudson River Club: Northern Light, 
carrying 680 square feet of canvas, and sailed 
by her owner, Dr. Barron ; /czcle, 735 square 
feet, sailed by William R. Smith; 2lztzen, 
642, sailed by Norman Wright; Jack Frost, 
716 square feet, sailed by Archibald Rogers; 
Santa Claus, 592 square feet, sailed by Her- 


man Vanderlinden, and North Star, 440 
square feet, sailed by George Ruppert. Allthe 


above are first-class boats, with the exception 
of Santa Claus and North Star, the former 
being of the second class, and the latter of the 
third class. The competing Ranger is a sec- 
ond-class boat, and the WaAzst/er belongs in 
the third class. It was the old-fashioned line- 
up start, and positions were drawn as follows: 
Ranger, Northern Light, Icicle, Blitzen, 
Jack Frost, Santa Claus and Whistler, At 
a dropped handkerchief and the shout ‘* Go!” at 
noon the yachts were smartly shoved over the 
line, and filled away on the port tack. The 
wind was light from the southwest, but steady. 
The yachts hung pretty well together at the 
start, with /czc/e slightly in the lead, After 
turning the lower stake toward the bridge, the 
yachts sped up the river, heading for the start- 
ing place at Roosevelt Point. There the /czcle 
led, with Jack Frost a quarter of a mile astern 
and the others further back, strung out in this 
order: Ranger, Northern Light, Santa 
Claus, Whistler and North Star, Icicle cov- 
ered the first five miles in 17m. 26%s. ; Jack 
frost, second; Ranger, third. The P/ztzen 
is considered a fast boat, but made a poor 
showing owing to a twisted plank, and with- 
drew from the race. The W<istler, of the 
Carthage Landing Club, broke her peak hal- 
yard block, and withdrew. At the distance of 
ten miles the time at this turn of starting line 
was: J/czcle, 36m. 598. ; Jack Frost, 37m. 11S 
Then came Northern Light and Ranger, 
there being 5 seconds time between this pair 

At this stage of the race the ice began to 
soften. Commodore Rogers had the expert, 
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Charley Van Loan, in the box of mgs fe frost, 
while Smith was alone on the /czcle. The 
weight of two men on the softening ice caused 
the rudder shoe of the Jack Frost to sink deep- 
er into the ice than the /czc/e. 

In the third time over the course the Vorth- 
ern Light carried away her jib-sheet and re- 
luctantly retired. The 15-mile point was made 
by /czcle in 54m., and /ack Frost 13s. later, 
Ranger a bad third. 

The fourth and last time round, the Jczc/e 
maintained her slight lead, Jack Frost being 
only a length behind as they rounded the last 
turning mark. The race was very exciting. It 
seemed as if the bowsprit of the Jack Frost 
overlapped the stern of the Jczc/e. Both 
yachts finished on the starboard tack. Jczcle 
won. Time, covering 20 miles, th. gm. 37s., 
with only 5m. and 23s. to spare below the 
time limit of 1%h. /ack Frost came in sec- 
ond, just 27s. after her rival crossed the finish 
line. The lateen Ranger, from the Carthage 
Club, was so far behind that she did not finish. 
Santa Claus finished in th. 18m. 24s., and 
was barred out by time limit. The Worth Star 
was not in the race at any time. Thus the 
world’s pennant is still held by the Hudson 
River Club, but it will adorn the residence of 
Mr. John A. Roosevelt, the veteran ice yachts- 
man and owner of the JczcZe. 

This is the fourth time the /czc/e has won this 
champion pennant of the world, and Jack Frost 
has taken it three times. The first race for 
this pennant took place in 1881. It was origi- 
nally put up by the New Hamburg Club of the 
Hudson River, and was won the first time by 
the Phantom, of New Hamburg Club, March 
5, 1881, over a 12-mile course. 

On the 2oth of January there wasa fair wind 
from the south on Orange Lake, with ice in 
prime condition, and two races were sailed. 
The first race called was for the Higginson 
handsome special cup The boats entered 
were Windward, Snow Drift, Arctic, Gra- 
siella (lateen), Troubler and Cold Wave 
The start was made at 1:30 p. M, and the race 
must be sailed in 35 minutes over the 1o-mile 
course. The big W7zudward jumped ahead at 
the lead under the careful guidance of Com- 
modore Higginson, and made a spanking race, 
never being headed at any time. She landed 
a winner as far as time was concerned, crossing 
the finishing line at 2:04:00, and covering the ten 
miles in a light breeze in30m. 04s. Sxow Drift 
2:08:25, Grazzella 2:10:22, Troubler 2:11:08, 
Arctic 2:11:30 Cold Wave did not finish. 
Although Commodore Higginson with the 
Windward won the race in good style, he 
would not claim it, owing to rule 12, as follows : 
‘*No ice yacht shall increase or diminish 
ballast during a race.” This was occasioned 
by the Windward's having, on the second 
lap, while shooting along like a rocket and 
coming about, shaken off her 25-pound weight 
on the stern. The Commodore had not time 
to replace it and so lost the race, and the Sxzow 
Drift obtained it on the technicality. 

The second race, on the same day, was for 
the challenge cup of ‘88, with a good breeze and 
ice. It was one of the most exciting races seen 
in years, as the winner was only ten seconds 
ahead of the second yacht. When the starting 
gun was fired, the following yachts were smartly 
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shoved over the line and filled away toward the 
upper end of the lake: Cold Wave, sailed by 
her owner, Commodore Higginson; Snow 
Drift, sailed by the Vice-Commodore’s son, Will 
Kidd ; Grazze//a, sailed by her owner, Henry 
J. Jova; Troubler, sailed by her owner, Alder- 
man Kernahan; /ce King, sailed by her 
owner, Charles M. Stebbins, and Arc#ic, sailed 
by her owner, Elijah Walsh. The 7roudler 
caught the wind first, and rushed ahead, but 
the wind shifted slightly, helping the balance 
of the fleet, and before the third lap Cold Wave 
and Sxzow Drift closed the gap and passed 
her. From the north to the west stakes it was 
hot work between the Co/d Wave and the 
Snow Drift, No one could tell as the boats 
swung up the last lap which one would win. 
It was hammer and tongs with the two boats, 
causing their skippers to use every device in 
handling their yachts, gained by long exper- 
ence. On they came, and at last it was seen 
that Commodore Higginson had the advan- 
tage, and the Cold Wave finished first at 
4:11:50. Time, covering the course of a tri- 
angle five times around, making a total of 10 
miles, 33m. 50s. Sow Drzft finished at 4:12:00, 
covering the course in 34m., thus making a 
difference of just 1os. A petering-out and shift- 
ing wind accounts for the slow time made. 

On January 29th the ice was in prime con- 
dition, T'wohandicap races were sailed over the 
regular ten-mile course for club boats only, 
The first was for the Vice-Commodore Kidd pen- 
nant. The yachts lined up for the start were 
Snow Drift, sailed by Captain Merritt, one of 
the very best ice-yacht handlers in the coun- 
try; Windward, by Commodore Higginson ; 
Troubler, by Alderman Kernahan; Codd 
Wave, by Captain James O’Brien; Arctic, by 
Elijah Walsh. The start was made at 9g 
minutes past 2. Snxow Dréft led, with Wind- 
ward close on her heels. They crossed finish 
line as follows: Snow Drift, 2:52:42, cover- 
ing the course in 43m. 42s. Time limit, rh. ; 
wind, light. W7zudward finished at 2.53:00; 
Arctic, 2:54.08; Cold Wave, 2:54:22; Troubler, 
2.54.45. On corrected time, allowing one foot 
of canvas to the second, according to the time 
sailed, and making the big W2zxdward as the 
scratch boat, it was found Szow Drift won; 
Cold Wave, second; Arctic, third; Wend- 
ward, fourth; Troud/er, fifth. 

The second race on the same day was for the 
Van Nostrand Cup, presented by the late 
Gardner Van Nostrand. This also was a 
handicap race, with W7zndward as the scratch 
boat on sail area. The entries were as follows: 
Homer S. Ramsdell’s /ce Queen, sailed by Will 
Kidd ; Snow Drift, sailed by Captain Merritt ; 
Graziella, sailed by Henry J. Jova; Cold 
Wave, sailed by Commodore H. C. Higgin- 
son; Arctic, sailed by Elijah Walsh ; W2nd- 
ward, sailed by Captain James O’Brien ; and 
Troubler, sailed by Alderman Robt. Kernahan. 
The start was made at 3:27:00. The race prac 
tically was between the Szow Drzft and the 
Cold Wave. Snow Drift won. Time, 4:02:58 ; 
Cold Wave, second. 4:03:31; Arctec, 4:04:27, 
Ice Queen, 4:07.5; Troubler, 4:07:50; Wind- 
ward, 4:10:08, The Grazze//a only made one 
lap and withdrew. 

On Monday, January 30th, the Orange Lake 
Club was again ready, with the wind piping a 
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half gale from southwest, and yachts under 
double reefs for the Higginson special loving 
cup. The start was made at 3:22 00 P. M., 
and the competing boats were Arcézc, E. Walsh 
at the tiller; Co/d Wave, Commodore Higgin- 
son; Graziella, H. J. Jova; Snow Drift, 
handled by the expert Captain Chas. Merritt. 
Cold Wave jumped ahead through the in- 
creasing gale, and with her perfect sail balance 
and good handling led the fleet easily. Her 
time at finish was 3:46:41; Arcfic, 3:46:56; 
Snow Drift, 3:47:15. This being a handicap 
race, by corrected time Sxow Drift obtained 
second place. Grazze//a crashed into Troudbler, 
which was not in the race, on first lap. Little 
damage was done, and Grazze//a was barred 
out. This trophy must be won three times. 
The Snow Drzft has won it twice, the 7roudler 
once, and Cold Wave once. 

The second race on the same day (January 
30th) was for the vice-commodore’s pennant, 
known as the Kidd champion pennant. The 
starters were Cold Wave, sailed by Captain 
James O’Brien ; Snow Drift, sailed by Captain 
Merritt, and 4rcfic, sailed by E. Walsh. The 
Snow Drift \ed until Captain Merritt made a 
miscalculation and ran under the bluff on the 
west shore and lost the wind. Walsh with the 
Arctic got the full force out in the lake and 
rushed ahead, and won over Snow Drift by 
18 seconds. <Avrctic’s time was 32m. tos., Co/d 
Wave third. After the race Cold Wave, being 
alone, had a race of her own. She broke loose, 
ran down the 7ake Care, damaging the yacht, 
took a skip over to the club-house to see Boxer, 
and after ripping off several clapboards, re- 
turned to her anchorage as docile as a lamb. 
Strange to say, she sustained but slight dam- 
age. No one was on board. 

The first race this season for the Walker In- 
ternational Ice Yacht Cup was sailed at Kings- 
ton, Canada, on January 30th. Next to the 
champion pennant of the world the Walker 
Cup is most coveted by ice yachtsmen. It was 
donated by Hiram Walker, of Walkerville, 
Canada, and is an international trophy to pro- 
mote ice-yacht racing on Lake Ontario, the Bay 
of Quinte and River St. Lawrence. 

Last year the ice was not in a suitable condi- 
tion to lay out 
a proper 1I2- 
mile course. 
This year, Jan- 
uary 30, 1899, 
was the day 
appointed for 
the race. Early 
in the morning 
every ice 
yachtsman was 
shakinga lively 
Jeg, either at 
the handsome 
club - house or 
on the ice, but 
down came a 
flurry of snow, 
causing even 
the crowd who 
race from the 
erill-room to 
the fire-place, 
to draw down 
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and rounded first. 
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their faces to the shape of a ‘‘salvagee strap,” 
and making the Regatta Committee shake 
their heads ominously. A meeting was held 
at 12.30, and a race was decided upon. <A 
stiff breeze came piping free from due west, 
in the early part of the day, but petered out 
later, and it was doubtful whether the boats 
could cover the triangular course, sailed four 
times around, making a total of 12 miles, in 
the time limit of 45 minutes. The course was 
as follows: From a flag a mile out from the 
Yacht Club house, to the Penitentiary buoy ; 
thence to a mark west of Simcoe Island, and 
home ; to be sailed around four times, and all 
turning marks kept to port. 

The competing yachts were Dar¢, sailed by 
Charles Shaw ; Shark, by Wren Dodge, owner, 
and Sprite, W. E. Dodge. These three boats 
represented the Cape Vincent I. Y. C. The 
Kingston yachts were Blizzard, ex-Commo- 
dore Sandford C. Calvin Fae Frost, J. Bell 
Carruthers, and Breeze, Howard S. Folger. 

The racing committee was composed of the 
following well-known ice yachtsmen: Captain 
Frank Strange lined up the boats, W. O’Brien 
held the gun, J. Campbell Strange took time, 
and J. Conway and Alex. Horn were clerks of 
the course. 

The yachts were lined up with their noses 
pointing in the wind’s eye, and facing south- 
west, in the following order: Dart, Blizzard, 
Shark, Jack Frost, Sprite and Breeze. 

The Kingston boys had learned a new point 
since the last race, when every man tried to 
make his yacht a winner, for in this race they all 
worked together for the desired end. /ack 
Frost and Blizzard carried full. sail, and the 
Breeze a reef, so they were sure of at least one 
boat at the front, at the finish, should it blow 
light or heavy. 

It was exactly 2:48:30 as the starting gun 
boomed out, and the six white wings dashed 
over the starting line, all on thestarboard tack. 
Sandford Calvin with the B/zzzard soon shook 
off the pack, and, with the /ack Frost in his 
wake, made a series of short hitches toward the 
first mark, gaining on every boatin the fleet. 
Howard Folger, with the new Breeze, coolly 
stood on a long tack and fetched the Peni- 
tentiary mark nicely. It was now seen that 
the three Canadian yachts were easily ahead of 
their rivals from New York State. The yachts 
rounded the first mark as follows: Jack Frost, 
Blizzardand Breeze (Canadian boats), Sprite, 
Shark and Dart (American boats). 

It was a free run from the first to the second 
mark, and quickly accomplished. The Cana- 
dians gained on this leg also. 

In making for the home stake the Jack Frost 
was obliged to make three short tacks, owing 
to the miscalculation of the helmsman, to 
avoid pinching the yacht. This lost her con- 
siderable time in manceuvering for the fetch of 
the stake. The B/zzzard was handled in fine 
shape, holding straight for it and fetching it 
properly in a seamanlike fashion at 2:59:00; Jack 
Frost, 2:59:05; Breeze, 2:59:10; Sprzte, 3:01:00; 
Shark, 3:01:15, and Dart at 3:06:00. 

On the way over to the Penitentiary mark, 
Jack Frost and Breeze outsailed the Blizzard, 
From the start to the point 
the three Canadian yachts had all the time 
been increasing their lead over their three 
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Cape Vincent rivals. The home buoy was 
turned, Jack Frost, 3:08:15; Breeze, 3:09:00; 
Blizzard, 3:10:00; Sprite, 3:13:00; Shark, 
3:13:05. The Kingston boats, were on the third 
time around before the Dar¢ accomplished her 
second lap at 3:22:00, and she retired. 

In the third lap 4/zzzard passed the Breeze, 
and again took her old second place. The 
third round was finished in this order: Jack 
Frost, 3:18:45; Blizzard, 3:20:00; Lreeze, 
3:20:30; Sprzte, 3:28:00; Shark, 3:28:30. In the 
last round the Canadian three boats were so 
far ahead that they nearly lapped the two 
American yachts. 

In the final round (the fourth) the Sfrzte and 
Shark were so far and hopelessly behind (near- 
ly 3 miles) that they did not take the formality 
of rounding the stake, but put about for the 
home line. /ack frost crossed the finishing 
line at 3:29:30, amid wild cheers of the con- 
gregated club men and their guests, BlzZzzard 
finished 3:31:00 andreceived an ovation; Breeze 
3:31:45, with great applause and many kind 
words and compliments for Howard Folger's 
plucky race with reefed sails in a light breeze. 
The course was covered by Jack Frost in 41 
minutes, giving 4 minutes tospare. One yacht 
over the line a second under 45 minutes makes 
a race for all. The ice over the course was 
rough in places. 

The races for this cup now give one race to 
Cape Vincent, won on March 13, 1897, no 
count, and one to Kingston, won on January 
30, 1899, counting. 

On February ist a light snow covered the 
ice at Orange Lake, N. Y. It was the last heat 
to be sailed for the handsome $400 silver cup, 
gold-lined, and presented by Commodore H, C, 
Higginson. The following yachts of the Orange 
Lake Ice Yacht Club started over the 10-mile 
course: Elijah Walsh’s Arctzc ; Commodore 
Higginson’s Windward and Cold Wave; 
Vice-Commodore Willett Kidd’s Sxow Driéft, 
and Alderman Kernahan’s Troudler. It was 
a handicap race and started at noon, but owing 
to lack of wind had to be given up. 

In the afternoon a fair breeze sprang up, 
and the following yachts lined up : Co/d Wave, 
Arctic, Windward, Troubler and Snow Dréft. 
The Snow Drift was sailed by Captain James 
O’Brien, and led from the start, never at any 
part of the race being headed, and landed a 
winner at 4:31:00, covering the four laps, mak- 
ing a total of 10 miles, in 21 minutes, and gain- 
ing the coveted Higginson loving cup. Arctic 
second, at 4:44:00; 7vroud/er third, at 4:46:42 ; 
cold Wave, 4:45:50. 

The second round of the International Race 
for the Walker Cup, was sailed at Kingston, 
Canada, on February ist, 1899. The race was 
called at 11 o'clock, a. M. There being no wind, 
the event was postponed until 2:30 p. M. At this 
time the wind clouds to the south gave good 
promise of a decent sailing breeze with a flurry 
of snow. 

The wind was fair from the south, with a log 
of twelve miles per hour. The course was the 
same as sailed on the first heat. The following 
lined up for a start: Shark (Cape Vincent), 
Jack Frost (Kingston), Dart (Cape Vincent), 
Blizzard (Kingston), Sprzte (Cape Vincent), 
Breeze (Kingston). 

At 2:32:00, flat, James Conway fired the start- 
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ing gun, and the yachts headed for the first 
mark, known as the Penitentiary buoy. How. 
ard S. Folger jumped away in good shape with 
the Breeze under his careful guidance, and 
the Jack Frost and Blizzard at short distance 
from his runner-post. The American yachts 
Sprite, Shark, and Dart closed the gap in 
order named. It was a short, free run, a hitch, 
and a dead thrash to Pen mark, a good test for 
anice yacht. The Llzzzard and Jack Frost out- 
sailed the Areeze, and all the Canadian boats 
seemed to outpoint and outfoot their Amer- 
ican rivals. The first round was as follows: 
Blizzard, 2:41.30; Juck Frost, 2:41:50; Breeze, 
2:42:10; Dart, 2:42:20; Shark, 2.42:30;, Sprite, 
2:43.10. 

In the second round the Jack Frost went 
around the course in three stretches, doing 
the miles between Penitentiary mark and 
Simcoe Island mark in one reach. At this 
stage of the race a flurry of snow shut down 
the boats, and the helmsman had to keep his 
wits close-hauled, and it was difficult to find 
the mark; but the A/zzzard held her lead over 
the course to the home buoy at 2:49:15, making 
the time in this round 15 seconds speedier 
than the first lap. /ack Frost rounded 2:49:30; 
Breeze, 2:49:50; Dart, 2:51:00; Sprite, 2:51:10, 
Shark, 2:51.30. 

It looked as if two races were run at the 
same time between the Canadians and the 
Americans at the same period. In each bout it 
was a fight to the death. 

In the third round Jack Frost outstripped 
the Blzzzard and turned the stake at 2:57:00, 
thus reducing the time for lap to a minimum 
Blizzard rounded 2:57:30; Breeze, 2:58:00; 
Dart, 2:59:00; Sprite, 2:59:30; Shark, 3:00:00 
flat. The first over the finish linewas Jack /rost, 
3:04:00; Blzzszard, 3:05:00; Breeze, 3:06:00; 
Dart, 3:06:45 ; Sprite, 3:07:30; Shark, 3:09.00. 

In the last lap before the A/zzzard reached 
for the home line, owing to ill luck on a shift- 
ing and cat-paw wind, she got a thrash to wind- 
ward to get to fintsh. But the Areeze carried 
another paw free, and came home under a 
beam south wind, Thus the championship for 
the first race for the Walker cup is given to the 
Kingston Ice-Yacht Club, of Canada. 

There has been some very fine sailing on Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn., and the fleet is in first-class 
condition. Only scrub racing has been indulged 
in. The ice is four feet three inches thick, and 
as blue as glass when cut. Theodore Wet- 
more, the father of ice-yachting in the West, 
now owns the smartest and best-equipped boat 
in the Northwest. She was designed by the 
author of this yarn, and is very much like the 
OvTiNG design of February, 1898, the model of 
which is now at the home of Commodore Hig- 
ginson, at Orange Lake. Commodore Wet- 
more’s yacht is more powerful, carrying 625 
square feet of canvas. 

All through the East, with the exception of 
the Shrewsbury, we have had impromptu races. 
It seems, notwithstanding the new breakwater, 
the sea current works up the Shrewsbury 
River and cuts out the ice This is also the 
case on the Hudson, with fresh water in the 
eddies and current swings at Hyde Park and 
Poughkeepsie, and under-currents eating up 
the ice from underneath. The sun, too, honey- 
combs the ice. H. Percy AsHLEy. 
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HE National Amateur Skating Asso- 
ciation held their annual championship 
meeting at Spring Lake, near Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., January 26th, 27th and 
28th. This year the committee arranged 

the distances in the championship events to 
conform with the European championship dis- 
tances, By this means a closer comparison 
can be made between the champions on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Last year’s Canadian victories were not re- 
peated. There were no such skaters as Mc- 
Cullogh to represent the Dominion, conse- 
quently the championships all remain at home. 

The ice on the first day was in poor condi- 
tion. The intense cold and wind of the second 
and third days provided good ice, but undoubt- 
edly kept away many of the spectators, for the 
attendance was by no means as large as last 


year 

The first championship race, 500 metres, was 
an excellent contest between E A, Thomas and 
B. McPartland, Thomas winning by not more 
than a yard. In the 1,590-metre race Thomas 
again distinguished himself; and when it is 
considered that he had only two weeks previ- 
ously recovered from a severe illness, his per- 
formances were remarkably good. 

The 5,000 and 10,000 metre races were won 
by the New York Athletic Club's representa- 
tive, C. L. McClave. He judged the long-dis- 
tance race specially well, keeping in fourth 
place until the last two laps, when he came out 
with a spurt that sent him rapidly to the front, 
where he finished. 

_One mile, novice.—Final heat: Won by H. McMillan, 

Newburgh; second, J. W Shaughnessy, Cohoes; 
third, J. E. De Mander, New Haven. Time, 3m, 
34 2-58. 

Five hundred metres (546 8-10 yards), national cham 
pionship.—Final heat: Won by E. A. Thomas, New 
burgh; second, B McPartiand. N.Y. A. C ; third, W. 
H. Merritt, St. ohn, N B_ Time, 59 2-58 

Fifteen hundred metres (1,640 42-100 yards), national 
championship. — Final heat: Won by E A Thomas, 
Newburgh; second, G. Sudheimer, Hamlin. Minn; 
third, W.H Merritt. St. John.N.B Time, 3m 6 3-58. 

Five thousand metres (5,468 1-10 yards), national 


C, L. McCLAVE, 


championship.—Won by Charles L.McClave, N.Y.A.C.; 
second, James Drury, Montreal A.A. A.; third, F. R. 
Sager, West Point. Time, rom. 22 3-5s. 

Two miles, handicap.—Won by A. E, Pilkie, Montreal 
A. A. A., scratch; second, Fred Hoffman, Cohoes, 150 


yards; third, F. K Sager, West Point, scratch. Time, 
6m. 38 4-58. ; 
One mile pursuit race.-- Won by A. E. Pilkie; 


time, 3m. 
3m, 18 2-58. 

One mile, championship of the Hudson River Valley. 
—Won by E. A. Thomas, Newburgh; second, F. R. 
Sager, West Point; third, F. D. Gibbs, Newburgh, 
Time, 3m. ras. 

One mile match race —Fred Hemment defeated 
George Hare, both of Brooklyn. Time, 3m. 32 4-5s. 

Ten thousand metres (10,936 11-100 yards), ew 
championship.—Won by Charles L. McClave, N. Y. 

C.; second, F. R. Sager, West Point: third, Harry nx. 
kins, Hamlin, Minn. Time, 21m. 36s. 

The Canadian amateur championship skating 
contests were held Febr. 4th, on the open rink 
of the Montreal Amateur Athletic Association. 
The weather and ice were all that could be de- 
sired, and favorable for the best possible skat- 
ing, yet strange to say no new records were 
made. Over five thousand enthusiasts gathered 
to watch the races. The American skaters 
who crossed the border for the meeting were 
repaid in theirown coin, for, like the Canadians 
who visited them the week previous, they had 
to journey home without a single championship, 
Even McClave, of whom the Montrealers ex- 
pected much, could do no better than second 
place. J. Drury proved his ability as a remark- 
able skater by taking no less than four cham- 
pionship honors, His racing in the mile was 
fine throughout and he finished up a winner by 
a foot. In the three miles he defeated his 
club-mate, Pilkie, by about a yard. In the five 
miles he judged his field remarkably well, and 
just managed to pull out ahead of Sudheimer, 
who was a close second. 


13 2-5S.; second, Charles McClave; time, 


220 yards hemes p—Won by J. Branner, wey x 
rock A. A. A.; C.L. McClave, New York A.C.,2; F. 
J. Robson, onan B. C., Toronto, 3 3. Time, ooh 
Half- mile v4 eo Won by Frank Stephen 
trealA A.A ; Thibault, Montagnard S. C, 
T. R. Holcombe jp Bam g A.A., 3. Time, rm. e 
jun tes championship; time limit, 1.25—Won by 
rury, MontrealA A A iA. E Pilkie, Montreal 


_ 
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A. A. A., 2; A. Briere, Prince Arthur S. C., 3. 
1m. 23S. 

Haif-mile, boys, 12 years—Won by Harry Denwood ; 
Albert Brownie, 2; A. Morrison, 3. Time, 1m. 53s. 

One mile championship—Won by Jas. Drury, Mon- 
treal A. A. A.; Geo. Sudheim, St. Paul, Minn., 2; Bert. 
Spooner, Montreal A. A. A.,3. Time, 2m. sos. 

Three miles championship ; time limit, 1o.0oo—-Won 
by Jas. Drury, Montreal A. A. A.; A. E. Pilkie, Mon- 
treal A. A. A.,2; Bert. Spooner, Montreal A. A.A,3 
Time, 9m. 19 4-55. 


Time, 
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One mile, boys, 15 years—Won by Peter Alix ; Al- 
bert Morin, 2; Jno. Stumps, 3. Time, 3m. 26s. 

220 yards hurdles—Won by F. B. Irwin, Montreal A. 
A. A.; R.S. R. Holcombe, tecatreai A. A. A.2; F. J. 
Robson, Crescent B. C., Toronto, 3. Time, 26 2-ss, 

Five miles, championship ; time limit, 17.00—Won by 
Jas. Drury, Montreal A. A. A. ; Geo. Sudheimer, Min- 
neapolis, 2; F,. R. Sager, West Point, N. Y., 3. Time, 
16M. 0 4°55. 


VIGILANT. 


CURLING. 


HE fourteenth annual contest for the 
Mitchel medal, which is played for 
alternately in the East and the West, 
was this year played on the Thistle 
Club rink, at Hoboken, N. J., on Janu- 

ary 19th and 2oth. Of the local teams Yonkers 
have always stood high 1n this contest, having 
won the medal five times, but this year their 
team were put out in the semi-final by Van 
Cortlandt team, that finally won the medal. 
Eleven teams were on hand to draw for the 
first round. It was typical curlers’ weather 
and the ice was in splendid condition. 
The following are the scores by rinks. 


FIRST ROUND. 








St. Andrew’s (1)....... Se ge 2 eee 8 
Yonkers (2)........ .. 24 Ivanhoe, N. 8 
TREND EE). ccccccccaces 22 Empire City ; 9 
Yonkers (:).... coos DO “Thebstle (2)... ccccccecces ce 10 
Caledonian ..ccscss-.2. 14 St. Andrew's (2)......... 13 
Van Cortlandt drew a bye. 
SECOND ROUND. 
Wonkers (2)...20000..00 ot Caledonian... ........0000 10 
Thistle (2)..... . .. 19 St. Andrew’s ( P 
Van Cortlandt......... 55 WOUOTE Lad ic ceoccesccess 
SEMI-FINAL ROUND. 
Van Cortlandt......... os Voukersie)...... csess..2 9 


Thistle (2) drew the bye. 
FINAL ROUND. 


Van Cortlandt. 
G. P. Morosini, Jr., 


Thistle (2). 
Alexander Frazer, 


J. Pepper, T. Watson, 
P. F. Gilmartin, John Watt, 
I. Frazier, skip......... 6 J. Thaw, Skip.secsecceses 13 


The seventh annual bonspiel of the North- 
western Curling Association was commenced 
on January 16th, at St. Paul, Minn., and con- 
tinued for the rest of the week. Twenty-two 
rinks were entered, Canada being represented 
withseven. St. Paul suppliedeight rinks. The 
other cities represented were Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and Baraboo, Wis. 

The principal event of the week was the In- 
ternational trophy, in which the Canadians 
proved easy winners. The preliminary and 
first two rounds were played during the bon- 
spiel, but the final, resting between two Cana- 
dian rinks, was contested for on the Granite 
rink, at Winnipeg, the week following, the 
scores follow: 


Ice 


HE Intercollegiate League has furnished 
some of the best games of the year, and 
the colleges will probably furnish plenty 
of championship material in future 
years, much of it equal to the imported 


variety It is unfortunate that Harvard 1s so far 








INTERNATIONAL TROPHY—FIRST ROUND. 
Assiniboines........... SF TERE PPCRRO so osecccvavess 12 
Granites (Kelly)....... Se ae 7 
THiStleS..eeesseeeeseeee 13 Killarney........ 12 
Granites (Harstone)... 17 Portage la Prairie.... 15 

SECOND ROUND. 

Granites (Kelly)........ 13 Assiniboines........ 6 
Granites (Harstone).. 12 Thistles.............. 9 
FINAL ROUND. 

Granites. Granites. 


J. H. Turnbull, 


E. Nicholson, 
E. G. Barrett, 


Thos. Johnson, 


J. Lemon, W. Georgeson, 
S. G. Harstone, Thos. Kelly, 
BIID. .00cececees ssabenss i ND Gao nd niaie sees ics ens 10 


The St. Paul Curling Club trophy, contested 
for by American rinks only, was won by S, 
Hasting’s Minneapolis rink, who defeated &. a; 
Marriott’s Baraboo rink, by a score of 11 to 11. 

The Championship medal for the ‘ skip” 
winning the greatest number of games was 
won by S. G. Harstone, of Granite rink, Win. 
nipeg, with a total of nine games. 

For the first time in three years the curlers of 
New York and New Jersey met in the Inter- 
State championship, and the Hamilton medal. 
The games were contested on the Hoboken 
rink, on February rst. 

Under the conditions on which Mr.J.L. Hamil- 
ton presented the medal in 1876, the ‘‘ skip” on 
the winning side whose team makes the high- 
est score is entitled to the trophy for one year, 
or until played for again, and this year it goes 
to T. Archibald, skip of Caledonian (No. 1), 

Nine teams from each State were in the con- 
test. It was the first match played indoors 
The championship has been contested for eleven 
times, New York having six victories and New 
Jersey four, one of the matches won by New 
York not being counted, ‘ 

A summary of the games by rinks follows. 





New York. New Jersey. 
Caledonian (No. 1)...... 25 Newark (No 1) ye 
St. Andrew’s (No. 1).... 24 Jersey City (No. 1)..... 14 
TESTO TING, B)isccecass 18) SRODOKOR ss .cs0c0<c08 cure 12 
John o’Groats..... - 22 Jersey City (No. 2)..... 16 
Thistles (No. 2)...eseeeee 12 Newark (No. 2) .. «2... 13 
Yonkers......... . sess 20 Ivanhoe (No. 1)..... II 
Empire City...2....20+0 18 Ivanhoe (No. 2). cose £0 
Caledonian (No. 2)...... 15 N. J.B. &C.C. (No, 1). 1 
PIGUMNALAN ... ..00000008 19 N. J.B. &C.C (No. 2). 14 

TOtAL MOOT: 66.5.0: 0.00 873 TO BU SOGTOs ics ses 118 


VIGILAN1 


HOCKEY. 


from therinks used forthe intercollegiate games 
that she could not be represented 1n the cham- 


pionship series; but her outside games against 
Yale and Brown will probably furnish oppor- 
tunity for comparison of her skill with that of 
the best teams in the organization. 








ATHLETICS. 


The games of the Amateur Hockey League 
in the latter portion of the season showed little 
or no improvement upon the roughness and 
rule-breaking so notorious in the earlier games. 

The record of the Amateur Hockey League 
for the first half of its schedule follows : 


s—New York A. C., 2; Montclair A. C., o. 

6—Brooklyn S. C.,3; New York H. C., 2. 

“ ;—Brooklyn S C.,9; Montclair A. C., 1. 

“ ys2—New York A. C., 2; St. Nicholas S. C., o. 

“ y7—Brooklyn S. C:,4; New York A. C., 2. 
19—New York H. C., 6; St. Nicholas H. C., o. 

“ 294—Montclair A. C.,5; St. Nicholas S. C., 1. 

“  o6—New York A. C.,1; New York H.C., 1 (tie). 

31—Brooklyn S. C., 6; St. Nicholas S. C.., 1. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
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Games Goals Scored: 

Clubs. Won. Drawn, Lost. For. Against. 
Brooklyn S.C...» ¢ ° ° 22 6 
New York H.C....- .. 2 I I 13 7 
New York A. C........ 2 I I 9 7 
Montclair A. C.... ... I ° 3 7 14 
St. Nicholas S. C...... 0 ° 4 2 19 


The schedule for this month is as follows: 


March 2—New York H. U. vs, Montclair A. C., at New 
ork. 
March 7—New York A. C. vs. Montclair A.C., at New 
York. 


ane Sn me evs BE See We Sos ‘March o—St. Nicholas S. C. vs. New York H.C., at 
The standing of the clubs at the end of the New York. 
first half of the schedule was as follows : J. ParmLy Parer. 
ATHLETICS. 


HE joint indoor meeting of the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club and the New Jer- 
sey Athletic Club, held at Madison 
Square Garden, on January 13th, was 
from all points a great success. Over 

two hundred entries were on the programme, 
and the attendance was all that could be de- 
sired, notwithstanding the fact that the weather 
was far from agreeable. The track was laid 
out at ten laps to the mile, without any grading 
at the curves. The committee wisely set the 
general admission fee at twenty-five cents, and 
the result was well-filled galleries. If this 
popular fee were asked for admission to some 
portion of the grounds at all our athletic meet- 
ings, I think we should hear less complaints of 
poor attendances and lack of enthusiasm. The 
boxes and reserved seats’ were also well filled. 

The principal features of the programme 
were the five-mile championship, the inter-city 
relay race and the sprinting events. 

The sixty-yard intercollegiate dash brought 
out some very good performers, and was cred- 
ited to the University of “ae by their 
excellent representative, J. W. Tewkesbury 
Tewkesbury improved on his performance of 
last year, when in the same building he won 
the sixty-yard handicap from 3 1-2 feet in 6 3-5 
seconds At this year’s meeting he was off 
his mark like a shot from a gun and covered 
the full distance in 6 2-5 seconds, a new record 
for indoors, 

The relay race between the Boston Athletic 
Association and Knickerbocker Athletic Club 
teams proved quite exciting. Boston was rep- 
resented by a good team of ex-college runners, 
and had it not been for the valuable services of 
H. E. Manvel, who made his first appearance 
for the Knickerbockers, Boston would have 
been hard to beat. 

In the half-mile handicap, which is Manvel's 
favorite distance, he found the handicaps more 
than he could overcome and finished third. 
The winner received forty yards, and second 
man forty-five yards. Manvel covered the dis- 
tance in 2m. 5 3-5s. John Cregan had a very 
easy task in the intercollegiate half-mile. He 
kept close behind Mosenthal until the last lap, 
and then ran away from him, an easy winner 
by fifteen yards. 

The half-mile inter-scholastic handicap 
brought out a promising lad as winner in J. E. 


Perry, who ran well throughout the race, and 
finished in very good time. 

The five-mile championship was an excellent 
race between the brothers Grant. Dick Grant 
led the way for the greater part of the distance, 
and at four miles and a quarter set out to spurt, 
and gained a lead of full fifty yards. His broth- 
er soon put on pace and gradually drew up, until 
at two laps from the finish he was not more 
than five yards behind. At the last lap the 
Grants put up a great race, both running as 
though it were the finish of a mile. About one 
hundred yards from the tape Alex went in 
front and finished a winner by five yards, but 
his time was not as good as last year in the 
same event, when he finished first in 27m. 
20 2-58 

The shot-putting event was carried out on 
an unusual plan for an indoor meeting. A piece 
of the floor was taken up, making a pit about 
two feet deep for the shot to drop into. 

The summary follows : 

60-yard handicap—Final heat, won by A. H. Kent, 
St. Bartholomew A. C., oft.; A. W. Wallace, unat- 
tached, 1sft., 2; Frederic Flores, St. Bartholomew A. 
C., 6ft., 3. Time, 6 2-s5s. 

440-yard handicap—Final heat, won by Victor An- 
drews, Pastime A. C., 28yds.; C. T. Meyers, N. J. A.C., 
18yds., 2; R. T. McKennery, Pastime A. C., 17yds., 3. 
Time, 53 3-55. 

220-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, won by C. A. 
O'Rourke, N. Y. A. C. and Columbia University, 
14yds.; Aug. Andersen, New West Side A. C., 14yds., 
2; Charles McClellan, Jr., New West Side A. C., 18yds., 
3. Time, 29 1-58. 

880-yard handicap, interscholastic—Won by John M. 
Perry, Kings School, Stamford, Conn., g0yds.; H. E. 
Taylor, Battin High School, Plainfield, soyds., 2; N. 
Adam, Hackettstown C. S., 46yds.,3. Time, 2m. 3 2-5s. 

Four-fifths of a mile inter-city relay race between 
the Boston A. A. and Knickerbocker A. C. of New 
York—Won by the Knickerbocker team: M. J. Waters, 
Jr., H. E. Manvel, G. B. Holbrook and H. D. Bannister. 
Time, 2m. 50 4-5s. The Boston A. A. team consisted of 
H. L. Dadman, F. W. Lord, T. P. Curtis and W. Mans- 
field. Time, 2m. 52s. 

Four-fifths of a mile relay race for Y. M. C. A. of 
New York—Won by West Side Branchteam 1. Time, 
2m. 53 358 West Side Branch team 2 was second; 
Young Men’s Institute, 3. Time, 3m. 5 3-ss. 

6o-yard scratch, intercollegiate— Won by J. W. 
Tewkesbury, University of Pennsylvania; J. E. Mulli- 
gan, Georgetown University, 2; P. J. Walsh, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier College, New York, 3. ime, 6 2-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot, scratch—Won by Richard 
Sheldon, New York A.C. Distance, 4s5ft. 8in. W. W. 
Coe, Boston A. A. and Harvard University, 2. Dis- 
tance, 43ft. sin. F. S. Beck, Knickerbocker A. C., 3. 
Distance, 43ft. %in 
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440-yard nov ice —Final heat, won by H. M. Edmonds, 
Bay Ridge A. C.; H.B. White, Y. M.C. A., 2; N. Adam, 
Hackettstown C. S. +3. Time, 59 1-5s. 

880-yard run, scratch, intercollegiate—Won by John 
F. Cregan, Princeton University; H. O. Mosenthal, 
Columbia University, 2; E. A. Mechling, University of 
Pennsylvania, 3. Time, 2m. 7 45s. 

880-yard handicap—Won by W. F. McLaughlin, New 
West Side A. C., goyds.: G. E. Bahr, Jr., Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, 4syds., 2; H. E. Manvel, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., scratch, 3. Time, 2m. 4 4-5s. 

220-yard handicap—Final heat, won by H. W. Garthe, 
Knickerbocker A. C - 20yds. ; P. J. Walsh, St. Francis 
Xavier College, g9yds, F. iiine s, St. Bartholomew A. 
C., 84yds., §. Time, 23 2 

Running high jump, handicap—Won by James Ss. 
Spraker, Columbia University. sin., with an actual 
jump of sft. roin.; L. S. Jones, New York University, 
6in., 2, with an actual jump of sft. 7%in.; C. B. Cleve- 
land, Xavier A. A., gin., 3, actual jump sft. gin. 

Five-mile run, A. A. U. championship—Won by 
Alexander Grant, University of eoner vente: R. 
Grant, unattached, 2; T. G. McGerr, N. Y. A. C., 3; R. 
Kennedy, Star A.C., 4. Time, 27m. 34 4-5s. 
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The indoor championship meet of the Central 
Association of the Amateur Athletic Union 
was held in the Exposition Hall, Milwaukee, on 
the evening of January 28th. This was the first 
winter athletic tournament held in Milwaukee, 
and brought together an audience of 5,000 
persons. Many athletes and their friends 
from Chicago and the Northwest were in at- 
tendance. The home athletic club had to con- 
tent themselves with third place in the point 
contest, first place going to the athletes of the 
First Regiment of Chicago with 27 points; Chi- 
cago University with 24% points, second; Mil- 
waukee Athletic Club, third, with 12 points ; 
the studentsof Notre Dame taking fourth place 
with 8 points. 

A good deal of interest was taken in the pole 
vault, which fell to the Milwaukee Athletic 
Club. Their representative, F. C. Franz, won 
with a vault of roft. 8in ; Drew and Hersch- 
berger of University of Chicago, Boyle of the 
Milwaukee Athletic Club, and Powers of Notre 
Dame tied for third place, Powers winning the 
place with a vault of 1oft. sin. 

The summaries follow : 


75-yards run—Won by Phil Fox, Milwaukee A. C.; C. 
A. Klunder, First Regiment A. C., Chicago, 2; Cc L. 
Burroughs, University of Chicago, 3. Time, 8s. 


One-mile run—Won by L. W. Hogg, Westside Y. M. 
C. A., Chicago; H. P. Cragin, First Regiment A. C., 
Chicago, 2. Time, 4m. 404-5s. W. G. Uffendell, First 
Regiment A. C., Chicago, who finished second, was 
disqualified on a foul. 


440°) yard run—Won by S. E. Pedgrift, First Regiment 
, Chicago ; R. J. Bismarck, Milwaukee Y. M.C. A 
me Heffron, S. A. A., 3. oe 
a ates high jump—Won by J. 
Dame University, height sft. 8%in. 
South Side Turn V erein, 2, ‘sft. 8%in.; 
waukee A. C., sft. 6%in., 3. 


75-yard hurdie race—Won by C. 


. Powers, Notre 
rae Koecke, of 
F. C. Franz, Mil- 


Manning, Uni- 


versity of Sy ag oe W. S. + Md nf University of 
Chicago, 2; C. B. Herschberger, University of Chicago, 
3. Time, 1mm. I-58. 


300-yard hurdle race—Won by C. A. Klunder, First 
Regiment A. C., Chicago; C. B. Herschberger, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 2; W. J. Scott, Central Y. M.C. A., 
3 Time, 41 3-58. 

Pole vault—Won by C. Franz, of Milwaukee A. 
“- height, roft. = : F. ¥ Martin, First Regiment A. 

.,1oft. 6in., 2; . Powers, Notre Dame, noft. sin., 3. 

One-mile relay race, open to high schools—Won by 
Hyde Park; Eastside, 2; Westside, 3. Time, 3m. 
45 2-58. 

Half-mile- oe by W. A. Maloney, Uatvonsity 
of Chicago ; L. Hogg, Westside Y. M. A., Chi- 
cago, 2; J. S. Hable a, pF el 2m. 
5 3-58 


Sodality A. A., 3. 
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Putting the 16-pound shot—Won by George Riddle, 
University of Chicago, distance 4oft. 33in.; ae F. Pow. 
ers, Notre Dame University, 2, 38ft. 8%in.; Fred Hess, 
Chicago, 3sft. 6in. 

One-mile open relay race—Won by First Regiment 
A. C., Chicago; University of Chicago, 2; Milwaukee 
A.C., 3. Time, 3m. 41 1-58. 


The two weeks’ Graeco-Roman festival held 
in the armory of the Thirteenth Regiment, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for the benefit of the building 
fund of the Kings County Medical Society, was 
brought to a most successful termination on the 
evening of February 4th, with an athletic 
meeting. 

A track was laid out of ten laps to the mile, 
The programme, which included fifteen track 
and two field events, brought entries from 
most of the crack Metropolitan athletes. Rich- 
ard Sheldon, the famous shot-putter, secured 
first honors with ease. The interscholastic 
high-jump champion, G. P. Serviss, of Brook- 
lyn Latin School, was by no means pressed in 
clearing the bar at 5ft. 1oin. The long-distance 
race went to the representative of the New 
York Athletic Club, T. G. McGirr, who judged 
himself well and finished the last fifty yards 
with a good spurt and an easy win. The two- 
lap chariot race, as usual, proved amusing. 
Three teams of four runners and a driver were 
entered, and the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, 
of New York, carried off the honors. 

A summary of the events follows ; 


10o0-yard dash, handicap. Final heat—Won by A. 
W. Burlingame, Jr., 7ft.; Edward J. Scheldecker, 81ft. 
2; A. H. Kent, sft., 3. Time, 9 4-58. 

6a-yard dash, interscholastic. Final heat—Won by 
G. P: Serviss, Jr., Brooklyn Latin; Samuel a 
Trinity, 2; Charles R. Frazer, Commercial, Time, 
78. 

880-yard run, novice — Won by E. Martin Frazer, 
Poly Institute; Paul W. Doll, W. S. Y. M. C. A., 2; C. 
Brady, Xavier SASK: 3. Time, 2m. 20 3-s5s. 

One mile run, handicap—Won by J. F. er, Te 3 ier 

C., 60 yards; W. F. McLaughlin, N. Oy 
yards, 2; R.L. "Sanford, Central Y. M. on ng ’ aa yards, 
3. Time, 4m. 37 4-558. 

440-yard run, handicap—Won by A. W. aah ee 
unattached, 16 yards; H. W. Garthe, N. J.A 
yards, 2; F. J. ‘Farrell, Pastime A. 
Time, 55 3-58. 

880-yard run, handicap, interscholastic—Won by R. 
M. McNaughton, 35 yards, Montclair High School; 
ohn M. Perry, King’s School, Stamford, 15 yards, 2; 
ohn Mahoney, St. Francis Xavier Academy, 38 yards, 
2m. 8 3-55. 

75-yard sack race. Final heat—Won by C. M. Cohen. 
K. A. C.; William Calbraith, St. Bartholomew A. C., 
Time, 11 1-58. 

Chariot race, 2 laps—First heat, Knickerbocker A. C. 
won from Thirteenth Regiment. Time, 53 3-5m. Sec- 
ond heat, Knickerbocker A C. won from New West 
Side A.C. Time, 51 <-5m. 

Three-mile run, scratch—Won by Theodore G. Mc- 
Girr, N. Y. A. C.; J. J. Kelly, Pastime AG 3S 3s 
Burke, X. A. C., 3. Time, 16m. 575 

Putting 16-pound shot, handicap. Won by R. 


» 23 


C., 27 yards, 3 


3. Time, 


Shel- 


don, N. Y. A. C., scratch, 14in.; R. J. Sheridan, 
Pastime A. a , 6ft. 6in., 2, pr % 8in.; ‘Daniel Reuss, k 
A. C., Bit., gaft. 7341n. 


Running high jump, handicz ap— Won by i“ P. Ser- 
viss, Brooklyn Latin School, 3!in., 5ft. roin.; C. L. Du- 
val, 2, sft. 7in; J. A. Hopewell, Central Y. M. € "A., gin 
3, 5ft. 3in. 

There was a marked increase in the interest 
taken in the recent boxing and wrestling cham- 
pionships of the Amateur Athletic Union. The 
contests were held at the Lenox Athletic Club, 

of New York, and the classes were so well 


filled that three full evenings were occupied in 
bringing the events to a close, 











LAWN TENNIS. 


The committees in charge have always a hard 
task to keep the entries free from the sem1-pro- 
fessional, and this year they are to be congrat- 
ulated on the fact that only one protest was 
lodged. If the authorities succeed in keeping 
the entry slate as clean in future, there will be 
no decrease in the interest of the followers of 
these two healthful sports, 

The event was a great financial success for 
the Amateur Athletic Union, as well as being 
an excellent exhibition of both boxing and 
wrestling, particularly in the latter, where the 
performances were of a high quality 


BOXING, 


105-pound Class—First prize, David Watson, Pat 
erson ; second prize, Henry F. Kenny, Roseville A 

115-pound Class—First prize, William Wildner, New 
West Side A. C. (protested); second prize, John Leddy, 
Pastime A. C. ‘ 

125-pound Class—First prize, John Burns, New West 
Side A. C.; second prize, B. S. Choonover, Bay Ridge 
A.C. 
135-pound Class—First prize, George Jansen, Pastime 
A. C.; second prize, Joseph G. Conlon, St. Bartholo- 
mew A C. 

14s;-pound Class—First prize, Percy McIntyre, Pas- 
time A. C.; second prize, J. J. Dukelow, Rochester 


158-pound Class—First prize, A. McIntosh, New 
West Side A. C.; second prize, Henry Fischer, St. Bar 
tholomew A. C. 

Heavyweight Class—First Prize, Joseph B. Knipe, 
— A. C.; second prize, M. J. O’Connor, Pastime 
A. C, 

WRESTLING, 

1o5-pound Class—First prize, W. Nelson, St. George 
A. C.; second prize, R. Pfortner, Pastime A. C. 

115-pound Class—First prize, Robert Bonnett, Jr., 
National Turn Verein, Newark; second prize, B. J 
Hackett, Rochester A. C. 

135-pound Class—First prize, Max Wiley, Rochester 
A. C.; second prize, E. Harris, St. George A. C. 

145-pound Class—First prize, Max Wiley, Rochester 
A.C.; second prize, Nick Nilson, Norwegian Turn 
Society. 

158-pound Class— First prize, A. Mellinger, St. Bar- 
—. A. C.; second prize, J. O'Connor. Pastime 
A.C. 


THE OLYMPIAN GAMES OF I900O, 


The committee in charge of the Olympic 
games, in connection with the Exposition at 
Paris in 1900, have arranged a preliminary pro- 
gramme which covers almost every branch of 
athletic, aquatic and equestrian sports. 

The programme, as it stands at present, 
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T the annual meeting of the United 
States National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, held February 2d, at the Hotel 
Manhattan, New York, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 

year: President, Dr. James Dwight, Boston, 
Mass. ; Vice-president, Joseph S, Clark, Phila- 
delphia, Pa ; Secretary, Palmer E. Presbrey, of 
Boston, Mass.; Treasurer, Richard Stevens, of 
Hoboken, N. J. Executive Committee: William 
A Larned, Summit, N. J.; Robert D. Wrenn, 
of Chicago, Ill.; Oliver S. Campbell, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; L. E. Ware, of Boston, Mass.; J. P. 

ardner, of Chicago, IIl., and the four officers 
named above. Of last year’s board all were 
re-elected except Valentine G. Hall, of New 
York, the former treasurer, and Stevens was 
selected to take his place. Gardner was chosen 
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includes the following: Track and field ath- 
letics, gymnastics, aquatics, bicycling, fencing, 
polo, archery, skating and games. These sec- 
tions have been subdivided. 

Under the heading of field athletic sports are 
running races (flat) at distances of 100, 400, 800 
and 1,500 meters, and a 110-meter hurdle race ; 
running broad and running high jumps, pole 
vault and putting the weight. 

This section is concluded with a general 
championship, comprising four events, as fol- 
lows: a 100 or 400-meter race, an 800 or 1,500- 
meter race, a running broad, or high jump, or 
pole vault, and, finally, weight-putting or dis- 
cus throwing. The rules of the Union des 
Sociétés Frangaises des Sports Athlétiques will 
govern. 

The gymnastic section comprises competi- 
tions on horizontal bar, the parallel bars, the 
rings, vaulting-horse, rope-climbing and weight 
lifting. 

Under the section of ‘‘ fencing,” which com- 
prises foils, sabre, sword and single stick, are 
also included English and French boxing and 
Swiss and Roman wrestling. 

The nautical sports include yacht races on 
the Seine for yachts under five tons, and yacht 
races on the open sea for yachts of twenty 
tons. These races will be governed by the 
rules of the Cercle de la voile de Paris and the 
Union des Yachts Frangais. 

Other branches of aquatic sports are well 
provided for. Under rowing there are races for 
skiffs at a distance of 2,000 meters, and races 
for two four and eight-oared outriggers at 
2,400 meters, swimming contests of 100, 500 
and 1,000 meters, and diving and water polo. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ games” are included 
football (both Rugby and Association), cricket, 
golf (under St. Andrew’s rules), lawn tennis, 
singles and doubles, croquet and hockey. 

Equestrian section provides for polo under 
Hurlingham and Paris rules. 

Cycling has not been very extensively pro- 
vided for. The contests under this heading 
are 2,000 meters on a track without pacemak- 
ers, a race of 100 kilometers, with pacemakers 
(no mechanical traction allowed), and a tandem 
race of 3,000 meters, on track without pace- 
makers, VIGILANT. 
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to fill the vacancy in the executive committee 
caused by the promotion of Stevens, 

The special committee appointed to officially 
rank the players for last season reported the 
following list, which was accepted : 


Class 1—(scratch) M. D. Whitman. 

Class 2—(1-6 15) L. E. Ware, W.S. Bond, D. F. Davis, 
C. R. Budlong, E. P. Fischer, G. L. Wrenn, R. Stevens. 

Class 3—(2-6 15) S. C. Millett, G. H. Belden, J. D. 
Forbes. 

Class 4—(4-6 15) H. Ward, G.H. Miles, H. H. Hackett 

Class 5—(15) J. C. Davison, B. C. Wright, R. H. Cari- 
ton, J. P. Paret, A. Codman, J. A. Allen. 

Class 6—(1s5 plus 1-6) A. P. Hawes, E. R. Marvin, R 
McKittrick, R. Hooker, G. W. Lee, A. L. Williston, H. 
J. Cole, W. J. Clothier, F. Cross, R. D. Little. 

Class 7—(15 plus 2-6) H. L. Ewer, C. Whitbeck, W. K. 
Auchincloss, H. A. Plumme, S. P. Ware, W. Harris, H. 
E. Avery. 


J. PARMLY PareT. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN VARIOUS COLORS 


HOTOGRAPHY in natural colors, or in 
the colors of nature, has been written ot 
ad nauseamwithout bringing usone step 
nearer than we were fifty years ago; 
but very little has been said about the 

monotony of the ‘‘ photographic color,” the 
various shades of purple browns of printing- 
out paper, varied only by the blacks and bluish 
blacks got by development; and yet to that 
monotony is due, to a large extent at least, the 
waning popularity of the silver print 

In a previous ** Record” I showed how at 
least sixteen different colors or shades of color 
may be obtained by the employment of carbon 
or pigment printing ; but although the simplest 
and most certain of all printing methods, the 
great majority of amateurs fight shy of it, the 
less experienced being content with the print- 
ing-out purple browns, and the further ad- 
vanced with the blacks by development. 

The favorite method, and deservedly so, of 
the latter is platinum, which is both perma- 
nent and brilliant, its only fault being its mo- 
notony, and that is sought to be overcome by 
various so-called toning methods. But to alter 
the color of a platinum print is to paint the 
lily and to do it badly. Platinum should be re- 
served for the beautiful velvety blacks, that it 
can be made to give ; and other colors, obtained 
by other methods. 

Some time ago the Eastman Company intro- 
duced a method of toning their bromide paper, 
equally applicable probably to all development 
silver bromide papers, that gives more or less 
satisfactory shades of brown and sepia, very 
effective for some subjects. It is known asthe 
‘*hot alum and hypo’ toning. A bromide 
print is made in the ordinary way, only eee 
ing development further than is apparently 
necessary, as the print loses a little in the ton- 
ing solution. The toning solution is made as 
follows: Ten ounces of hypo is dissolved in 
seventy ounces of water, and then one ounce of 
alum added. When the latter is dissolved, the 
solution is heated to the boiling point. A fresh 
solution does not work so well as one that has 
been for some time in use, but if a few waste 
prints, ora handful of trimmings be allowed to 
lie in it for an hour, it thereby acquires the 
necessary ‘' age.” 

The fixed and washed bromide print should 
be placed for a short time in a satufated solu- 
tion of alum, washed slightly, and placed in 
the toning solution previously raised to a tem- 
perature of about 110° or 120° F., and the de- 
sired color will be reached in from fifteen to 
thirty minutes. 

This is all very well as far as it goes, but 
even various shades of brown are apt to be- 
come monotonous, and there are many subjects 
that may be more attractively reproduced in 
other colors. To obtain them, the older and I 
think simpler and more certain method of 
bleaching and redeveloping should be adopted. 

The bromide print prepared as above, but 
well washed after the alum solution, is placed 
in the bleaching solution, which may consist of 
potassium bichromate five grains, acid hydro- 
chloricten minims, water one ounce. The print 


remains in this till bleached, that is until the 
metallic silver of the image is converted intoa 
chloride ; and then washed till every trace of 
the chromic salt is removed, a result that will 
be more rapidly accomplished by adding a 
little sodium sulphite to the washing water. 

The bleached and well-washed image may 
be redeveloped by quite a variety of materials, 
each giving a color peculiar to itself, and some 
of them, by various modifications, various 
shades of color. The Bartolozzi red, so suitable 
for portraiture, especially portraits of children, 
is obtained by a from ten to fifteen grain solu- 
tion of Schlippe’s salt ; and various shades of 
red and reddish brown by the addition of vary- 
ing quantities — a few drops only — of the 
stronger sclution of ammonia. 

A different class of reds and browns, includ- 
ing all that can be got by the *' hot alum and 
hypo,” and suitable for many subjects, are 
produced by redevelopment with ammonium 
sulphide ; but as supplied by the dealers, this 
varies so much in strength that no suggestion 
as to the quantity employed can be given, It is 
a question of drops to the ounce, however, that 
can easily be settled by experiment, keeping in 
mind that the stronger the solution the darker 
the shades, and the deeper should have been 
the original development. 

But aside from the opportunity of altering 
the color afforded by the bleaching method, its 
adoption by the bromide printer who cares only 
for black tones, would save many prints that 
otherwise would be thrown away. Printing 
from negatives of various densities and develop- 
ing in the subdued lightof the dark room re- 
sults in considerable waste from over-exposure 
and especially over- development; and such 
prints may be bleached and in ordinary day- 
light redeveloped with almost any ordinary de- 
veloper, if weak and well restrained, to just the 
desired extent. I say any ordinary developer, 
but on the whole, my experiments lead me to 
prefer either metol or ortol, with a leaning in 
favor of the latter. 

It will be evident that in an over-developed 
print that has been bleached and redeveloped 
to a less extent, there will remain some un- 
reduced silver chloride which if allowed to re- 
main would darken by exposure to light and 
so ultimately alter the tone of the picture. To 
remove this asecond application of the fixing 
solution will be necessary, followed, of course, 
by the usual washing 


THE FRENCH EXPOSITION OF I900, 


Readers of OuTiInG who are also photog- 
raphers, and who intend to visit the coming 
great Exposition in Paris, will be pleased to 
know that the Executive have shown more 
liberality, and I think more sense, than did that 
of our great World’s Fair in Chicago, in that 
instead of selling the sole right to photograph 
within the grounds, and thus giving the holder 
thereof the power to confine the amateur 
to snapping, and badger him very much even 
in that, it will give the right to all comers, and 
with any kind of camera, at daily or periodical 
rates, not yet decided on, but such as shall not 
be in any sense restrictive. - 

Dr. Joun NIcoL 
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THE HORNED GREBE (Colymbus auritus). 


HIS curious bird is the showiest member 
of a very interesting family, which 
includes the well-known pied - billed 
grebe, also called ‘‘dipper,” ‘* dab- 
chick ” and *‘ hell diver.” They belong 

to the family Podzczpid@. They are wonderful 
swimmers, and popular belief to the contrary 
notwithstanding, they can fly well and rapidly 
when occasion arises. 

The horned grebe migrates north and south 
in the spring and fall, breeding north of the 
Northern United States. The nest is frequently 
built upon floating vegetation, and the eggs 
are a dirty white, or more properly, white, 
tinged with buff. The grebe is peculiarly 
built, the legs being attached to the body very 
far behind. This conformation, while render 
ing the bird almost helpless when upon land, 
enables it, like the loon, toswim and dive in an 
amazing fashion, Being as much at home in 
the water as a beaver or a muskrat, the grebe 
has little to fear from the ordinary gunner. 

But the generally believed stories of its abil- 
ity to dodge shot are not true. A good gun, 
properly loaded and held straight, should in- 
stantly stop a grebe at forty yards, providing 
the bird is not watching the shooter. When 
-upon the alert, a grebe can get under water 
very rapidly, and thus beat the shot. 

The breast of this bird is remarkably pretty, 
the close-felted, practically water-proof feathers 
possessing a peculiar sheen, which is found in 
the plumage of but few water birds. Unfor- 
tunately for the grebe, the milliner has discov- 
ered to what uses the breast feathers may be 
advantageously put, and the result is serious 
trouble for the grebe. 

The feathers will stand rough usage, and the 
skin is tough and strong, so the veriest novice 
in the art of taxidermy may successfully pre- 
pare a grebe’s breast if he so wills. The method 
Is as follows : 

With a sharp knife cut across the neck of. the 
bird and down each side as far as the flanks, 
and remove this best portion of the skin. Ap- 
ply liberally to the flesh side of the skin arsenic 
as sold by druggists, and then dry the skin un- 
der moderate pressure, say, between the pages 
of a large book. A skin so prepared will keep, 
and may be used as a hat trimming or for va- 
rious other purposes. 

My drawing was made from a handsome 
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specimen in the male’s full plumage of the 
breeding season, 


REMEMBER THE QUAIL, 

About the time when this number shall have 
reached my readers, one of the best of our resi- 
dent game birds of the North, the quail, will be 
in sore straits for food in many localities. Of 
late the weather has been unusually severe and 
the snow deep, and many bevies must have 
perished. Now is the time for the man who 
can reach the haunts of the birds to prove his 
sportsmanship. 

It is a somewhat troublesome task to carry 
perhaps in a sack upon one’s back, food for 
starving birds, but those truly interested in the 
preservation of game should not shirk the labor. 
A brace of birds saved now may mean one or 
two fine bevies and, possibly, a pleasant ex- 
perience next autumn. Toward the close of the 
northern sinter the seeds of weeds and other 
natural food are scarce and of poor quality. 

3uckwheat, corn, or wheat of inferior grade 
will admirably serve him, and a few bushels 
judiciously placed may accomplish a power of 
good, It also might be well to keep an eye 
upon the places where the food is deposited, for 
birds of prey, cats, foxes, etc., soon learn where 
the hand-fed quail resort and may destroy 
many. But now is the time for profitable 
action, for birds which have struggled along so 
far, may surely be saved by a little care. 

THE COMING SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 

The management of the coming Sportsmen's 
Show, to be held in Madison Square Garden, 
this city, March 2d to 11th, promises many at- 
tractive novelties as added features to a good 
show. The hitherto objectionable purely 
“trade” features are to be eliminated, and 
sportsmen are led to expect a show that will in- 
terest men and women who love outdoor life. 

Those who enjoyed the pleasure of visiting 
the grand show at Boston—a sportsman's show 
in the full meaning of that term-— stand ready 
to support a similar, or a better, effort here 
We are promised a good show, and no doubt 
we shall see it. Gentlemen of Boston made 
a distinct hit and scored a big success by 
their liberality and energy. Gentlemen of New 
York can do at least as much if they set about 
it the right way, OuvurtiNc will do its part, and 
it wishes the coming show all success. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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DOGS OF 


TO-DAY—THE COCKER SPANIEL, 


HIS beautitul smali spaniel 1s, with the 
notable exception of the fox-terrier, at 
present one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the canine race. And right 
well does he deserve his popularity, for 

ne is not only a dog of pleasing appearance, 
but a loving, faithful, and most intelligent com- 
panion. 

In days gone bythe old-fashioned cockers 
stood rather high on their legs and somewhat 
resembled small setters. They were much 
used by British sportsmen for all-round cover. 
shooting, especially rabbit-shooting, at which 
work they did yeoman service. They were, 
and still are, remarkably intelligent, while 
rather hard to control, owing to a natural 
vivacity, and they may easily be taught many 
amusing tricks. Quickwitted, alert, active, and 
always devoted to their masters, forever busy 
in their quest for game, they made excellent 
comrades for aday at mixed shooting. Natu- 
rally enough, they readily take to water, and 
some of their best work is in the line of retriev- 
ing from marsh and open water, and at the 
same time they are reliable and efficient upon 
dry land. 

The advancement of the setters and pointers 
was perhaps the real cause of the downfall of 
the cocker as a sportsman’s dog. Altered con- 
ditions demanded an increase of speed in the 
field work, and the cocker never was sufficiently 
fleet to hold his own in this respect with his 
larger rivals. Still, even the low-set modern 
type of cocker is useful as a worker in cover 
on cock and grouse and as a retriever, his 
small size making him a handy dog to have in 
punt or canoe. 

Of late there has been a tendency to breed 
these dogs very short in the leg, which, while 
it fits the modern fashion and pleases the 
patrons of bench shows, practically unfits the 
dog for active work in the field, while not 
necessarily impairing his work as a retriever 
from water. Fashion has strange vagaries, 
and one of them is the cocker, as seen upon the 
show-bench of to-day. 

The standard and points are as follows : 

In general appearance a well-built, graceful 
and active dog, showing strength without heavi- 
ness. Any of the spaniel colors is allowable. 


Weight is not more than 28, nor less than 15 
pounds. 

Head, of fair length; muzzle cut short and 
gradually tapering from the eyes ; not snipy. 

Skull, rising in a graceful curve from the 
stop, with same outlines at occiput, the curve 
being flatter while still curving at the middle 
of the skull. 

Head.—Narrowest at eyes, broadest at the 
set-on of the ears. The ‘‘stop” is marked 
and a groove runs up the skull, gradually be- 
coming less apparent until lost half-way to the 
occiput. Jaws level ; teethstrong and regular; 
eyes round and mederately full, and corre- 
sponding in color with the coat. Ears lobu- 
lar ; set on low ; leather fine, and well clothed 
with long, silky hair, which must be straight 
or wavy, without any tendency to curl. 

Neck.—Muscular and sufficiently long to al- 
low the nose to easily reach the ground ; shoul- 
der strong and sloping. Ribs. well sprung: 
chest, of tair width and depth; body, well 
ribbed, short in coupling ; loins, strong, with 
length from tip of nose to root of tail, twice 
the height at the shoulder. 

Legs. — The forelegs short, strong. muscu- 
lar and straight; pasterns, the same. Hind 
legs, strong, with well-bent stifles; hocks, 
straight and near the ground. 


feet. -Of good size and round, turning 
neither in nor out. Soles, with hard, horny 


pads, with plenty of hair between the toes. 

Coat.—Abundant, soft and silky, straight or 
wavy. Chest, legs and tail well feathered, but 
there must be no top-knot nor curly hair on the 
top of the head. The tail, usually docked, 
should be carried low, at least not above the 
level of the back, 

Scale of Potnts.—General appearance, 10; 
head, 15; eyes, 5; ears, 10 ; neck and shoulders, 
10; body, 15; length, 5; legs and feet, 15 ; coat, 
10; tail, 5 ; total, roo. 

WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB'S SHOW. 

The Westminster Kennel Club's big show, 
the doggy function of New York, will be held 
at Madison Square Garden, February 21st-24th. 
At the time of this writing the show promised 
to be a grand success. ‘The entries numbered 
over 2,000, which means 327 more than the 
record of last season, A number of recently 
imported and choice canines will occupy 
benches, chief among them the celebrated 
wire-haired fox-terrier ‘‘Go-Bang,” for which 
G. M. Carnochan, Esq., of Riverdale-on-the- 
Hudson, paid $2,500, ‘‘Go-Bang” may be 
considered the king of his family. He was 
simply unbeatable at all of the important Eng- 
lish shows, and he may safely be considered 
the best wire-haired fox-terrier in the world. 

Another high-priced canine aristocrat is the 
English bloodhound ‘ Lellie,” valued at $5.000, 
and owned by the Winchell Kennels, of Fair- 
haven, Vt. Among the non-sporting classes 
are the mastiffs, owned by Dr. Lougest, of 
Boston ; St. Bernards, owned by Frank Gould, 
Esq ; collies, the property of Messrs. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and James Mortimer, the able 
superintendent of the Westminster Kennel 


Club ; the corded poodle, Hector II., owned by 
Mrs. Walter Stanton, president of the Ameri- 
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can Pet Dog Club, and Messrs. Van Schaitt’s 
and Rodman’s Irish terrier, 

Taken numerically, the entries about indi 
cate the present popularity of the various 
breeds. They are as follows: Bloodhounds, 
10; mastiffs, 16; rough-coated St. Bernards, 
126; smooth-coated St. Bernards, 46; Great 
Danes, 84; Newfoundlands, 7; Russian wolf- 
hounds, 52; deerhounds, greyhounds, 39, 
foxhounds, 10; Chesapeake Bay dogs, 5; Eng- 
lish retrievers, 5; pointers, 107; English setters 
93; Irish setters, 49; Gordon setters, 25 ; sport 
ing s spaniels (all classes), 174; Dalmatians, 12 ; 

collies, 143, old English sheep-dogs, 6; poodles, 


HE far eastern and western seaboards, 
California and Florida, have (with the 
exception of Lakewood and Hot Springs, ¢ 
North Carolina, and a few other favored 
iniand spots) mainly monopolized the 

play of the mid-winter season. 

In the South the principal events of the sea. 
son, the details of which have been made pub- 
lic, will be the annual tournaments of the 
Florida East Coast Golf Club. The play is to 
begin on the Nassau links on Thursday, March 
zd. The next tournament will be played at 
Miami, commencing March sth, and continuing 
fur three days; the third, at Palm Beach, 
March 13th, 14th and 15th; the fourth, at Or- 
mond, March 17th, 18th and 2oth; the fifth, at St 
Augustine, March 23d, 24th and 25th; and the 
grand finals in St. Augustine, March 27th, 28th 
and 29th. The first five tournaments on the 
five different links will be similar, except that 
the events at b heoeony will be for the Royal 
Victoria Cup, Nassau Cups, Nassau Consola- 
tion Cup and Nassau Handicap Cup. At Mi. 
ami the events will be for the Hotel Royal Palm 
Cups and Miami Cups. At the Palm Beach 
for the Hotel Royal Poinciana and Palm Beact 1 
Inn Cups, and for the Palm Beach Cup. At 
Ormond, for the Hotel Ormond Cup, and the 
Ormond Cups, At St. Augustine, for the Hotel 
Ponce de Leon Cups and the St Augustine 
Cups. The final tournament for the winter 
championship on the St. Augustine links will 


be for the Florida East Coast Golf Cups. In 
all, twenty-seven silver and gold cups of vari- 


ous!sizes and designs have been put up as 
prizes for the six tournaments. 

On the California coast the most important 
event of the past month was the open tourna- 
ment of the Los Angeles Country Club, on Feb- 
ruary 7th. ‘The winner was C. E. Orr, from a 
field of twenty-five, doing the thirty-six holes in 
168, with W. Cosby second. The open tourna- 
ment for women, eighteen holes medal play, re- 
sulted in a victory for Mrs. Hugh Vail, from a 
field of sixteen, with Mrs. J. D. Foster second. 

Earlier in the season the first team match 
ever played in Northern California was played 
on the Oakland links, between teams of eight 
men representing the Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco golf clubs. The match consisted of two 
rounds, eighteen holes. The play was very 
close, and the result was in doubt until the last 
card was handed in. The Oakland links af- 
ford several good natural hazards. The score 
was as follows, ties being denoted by asterisks : 


afterward visited the links 
cisco Golf 


San Francisco Golf Club was contested 
Presidio links. 
Abbott, Jr., 
resulted as follows 
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Sz bulldogs (English), 112; bulldogs (French), 
49: bull-terriers, 129 ; Airedale terriers, 37; 
Boston terriers, 90; beagles, 71; Dachshunde, 
2; Basset hounds, 2; fox-terriers (smooth), 87; 
tox-terriers (wire-haired), 78; Irish terriers, 86; 
Scottish terriers, 12; black-and-tan terriers, 
21; white English terriers, Welsh terriers, 
3; Skye terriers, 10; Bedlington terriers, 3; 
Dandie Dinmont terriers, o; whippets, 3; 


g 


pugs, 7; Schipperkes, 3; toy Pomeranians, 5; 

Yorkshire terriers, 12; Maltese terriers, 1; toy 

terriers of other varieties, 14 ; toy spaniels, 43; 

Italian greyhounds, 1; miscellaneous, 8. Total, 
2,021. NOMAD. 

-. 
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OAKLAND GOLF = § SAN FRANCISCO 3 § 

CLUB te aS GOLF CLUB, = 8 

& S & 

3 of s %& 

~ ON S 8 

Jj. D. Greenwood : o Dr, Mibbetts........< o 3 

S. Stratton...... oo OP Fe Ren ices x ee o * 

W. P. Johueon.......0 * . D. Pillsbury...... ; 

A. Folger ...csscecese o o €. Page... ees) eae a 

J. McKee. ae Ss i. Babcock.. °o 0 

C. P. Hubbard.......0 o E. . McCutchen. . 2 

E.R. Folger. +o 2 « Abbott, Jr.....1 @ 

C. P. Wingate... «2 3 F G. Roberts.... oo 

THABlcctcvssvcicsses 8 7 TRO 60k6ccus 6 #4 


The Oakland men thus won by 2 up. 

The Oakland team, with three new players, 
of the San Fran- 
Club on the Presidio Reservation. 





The Presidio links have nine holes, but the 
course is rough, and the putting greens are in 
a very rudimentary condition, The visitors 
suffered a severe defeat, as the subjoined score 
shows : 
yy yy 
OAKLAND GOLF &§ § SAN FRANCISCO) = § 
CLUB. te te GOLF CLUB. cS ce 
3.8 s & 
xs oN s N 
E. R. Folger....0.000. ° S. L. Abbott, Jr...... 7 5 
G,. D. Greenwood.... 0 o Dr. Hibbetts.......... 3 2 
R. M. Fitzgerald.....o0 o H.D. Pillsbury...... x f 
W. P. Johnaon..... o o E. J. McCutchen 4: a 
Geo. D. Gow......... Oo 6 “CUPBER ce sce cence 5 «€ 
P. £. Bowles......... 0 o H. Babcock...... ere oa 
J. A. Folger..... a @ EW, Bree... e <4 
F. S. Stratton........ © © 4. @. BeOerts.....:58 ~ 
TOtAlssccvcsecvscses ° PUL ieranisigndaoaicicta.use 7 23 


The San Francisco team thus won by 50 up; 


or, as it had been agreed beforehand to reckon 
the scores 
50—2, that is 48 up. 


of the two days’ play together, by 


In April of this year, two more games will be 


played, one on the Oakland links, and the other 
on the grounds of the San Francisco club. The 
aggregate scores will 
the winning team will become the owners of a 
silver trophy. 
four games result in a tie, the tie will be played 
off on the links of the S 
which will be in good order i in the spring. 


then be reckoned, and 


If the aggregate scores of all 


San Rafael Golf Club, 


The Men's Championship match play of the 
at the 
S. L. 
round 


Nine players entered, 
drawing the bye. The first 





on . ~ > 
632 : OUTING FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO GOLF CLUB, MEN’S CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH PLAY, 
First Second Holes 
Player. Round. Round. up. 
H. Babcock ' 3 ° I 
c. 3. MoCutchen 4} ~°***"""°"""* ec ° 2 ° 
J. W. Byrne ( 3 4 7 
C. Page (cc teteeeee Ey Bind . of 
A. B. Watson ( 7 I 8 
L. F. Monteagle {°**** shi Sach cs > ° ° 
H. B. Goodwin | * 3 
C. P, Eells Deere a want, Cree * ° 


* Denotes “ all even.” 


Lieutenant T, Roberts, by defeating T. 
Binny by 1 up, qualified to play in the second 
round, on td cri 26th, which resulted as 
follows: H. B. Goodwin defeated A. B. Wat- 
son by 5 up; H. Babcock beat 5S. L. Abbott, 
Jr., by 2 up, and Lieutenant T. G. Roberts was 
victorious over J. W. Byrne by 1 up, but was 
afterward disqualified for leaving the course 
during the progress of the play. ‘in the semi- 
final round H. Babcock, after tying at 18 holes 
with H. B. ete beat him at the nine- 
teenth, which was played to decide the tie. 


The annual contest for,the Liverpool gold 
medal, of the San Francisco Golf Club, was 
held on the Presidio links, ina storm; yet of 
the dozen players who entered, all but one 
completed the two rounds, 18 holes, The scores 
are given below ;: 


First Second 


Players. Round. hound. °°: 
NS | eee ee a 50 99 
1g iy ey. ae 50 40 99 
errr er rire 2 51 103 
Oy gS Pree rr eee No returns. 

J. W. Byrne. _ cece seve 52 54 106 
ae DS os ouais Se Tee TT ee eT 50 53 103 
P. McG. McBean............scecesess 59 54 113 
BS, BB. GOOAWIN....06 . svccescccesse 56 49 105 
We BG 0600008 o0s000000 peepensnee 56 51 107 
Ae aes ARMAND 50h escecene >a 52 56 108 
2 OS Pee ee chew e'eee 54 St 105 
H. A. Blackman......... pas bbbueae 65 54 119 

In playing off the tie, S. L. Abbott, Jr., won 


the medal, and Dr. C. T. 
prize. 

The Liverpool silver medal, which is awarded 
monthly, was contended for by twelve competi- 
tors—E. J. McCutchen taking the place of H. 


Hibbett took second 





D. Pillsbury, who retired. The scores are 
shown in the table. 
First Second landi- 
Players. Round. Round. Gro. cap. Net 
Dr. C. T. Hibbett..... 48 52 100 ° 100 
S. L. Abbott, Jr........ 44 53 97 ° 7 
OD PMB ic vccicnscessces 5 54 104 6 08 
P. McG. McBean...... 58 60 118 12 106 
T. G. Roberts......... 54 51 105 6 99 
H. A. Blackman.,...... 60 : 118 12 106 
Hib. Goodwit Did not finish. 6 
H. B. Goodwin........ Did not finish. 6 oe 
. Babcock. ict Oh 51 104 6 8 
E J. Me Cutchen. ae. Se 48 101 6 95 
A. 8B. Williamson...... 54 47 101 6 95 
Ze BIRR vccscccencssecs 57 54 11I 8 103 


The tie between E. J. McCutchen and A. B. 
Williamson was decided in favor of the former, 
the latter winning second prize. 

S. L. Abbott, Jr., with a score of 196, won a 
special prize offered for the best net score at 36 
holes, 18 in the gold medal competition, and 18 
in the silver medal contest, 
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On Saturday, January 7, 1899, the Los An- 
geles links were in excellent condition. The 
open amateur competition for men, 36 holes 
medal play, attracted twenty-five entries, of 
whom ten came from Los Angeles, three from 
Highland Park, two from Pasadena, two from 
Riverside, two from Redondo, two from Den. 
ver, one from Duarte, one from Santa Catalina, 
and two from places not named, C. E. Orr, 
of Pasadena, won the gold medal for the best 
gross score and the open championship with a 
score of 168, W. Cosby, of the Los Angeles 
Country Club, being second with a score of 177, 
and winning a silver medal for the second best 
gross score, 

For the open competition at 18 holes, medal 
play, for women, there were sixteen entries, 
two from Santa Monica and the rest from Los 
Angeles. Mrs, Hugh Vail won the gold medal 
for best gross score and the open champion- 
ship with a score of 130, Mrs. J. D. Foster be- 
ing second, and winning the silver medal with 
a score of 133. 

The open driving competition for men 
was won by C. E. Orr, of Pasadena, with a 
drive of 185 yards, W. Cosby being second 
with a drive of about 170 yards. The open 
driving competition for women was won by 
Mrs. Hugh Vail with a drive of 100 yards, 
Mrs. F. Griffith being second with a drive 
of 97 yards. 

Winners of club championships have their 
names, scores, etc., engraved upon the club 
championship cups, and winners of the open 
competitions have their names, etc., inscribed 
on the Los Angeles Open Competition cups, 
the ownership and possession of the cups in 
all cases remaining with the Los Angeles Coun- 
try Club. 

On Tuesday, January 17, 1899, the Ladies’ 
handicap competition for the Winslow medal 
took place on the links of the San Francisco 
Golf Club, The medal was won by Miss Ella 
W. Morgan, playing at scratch, with a score of 
161; Miss M. B. Houghton, also at scratch, 
made a score of 169; Miss E. Carolan’s gross 
score was 184 and net score 180; Miss G. Caro- 
lan received a handicap of 12, but made no 
returns, 

On Saturday, January 21, 1899, a handicap 
competition at 18 holes, medal play, on the links 
of the San Francisco Golf Club, for a cup, was 
won by E. J. McCutchen, with a score of 99, 6, 
93. 

There is on Santa Catalina Island a golf club, 
with a nine-hole course and a good club-house. 
The distances of the holes, names of the greens, 


and bogey scores are as follows: first hole, 210 
yards, Santa Cruz, bogey 4; second hole, 178 
yards, San Miguel, bogey 3; third hole, 238 
yards, San Nicolas, bogey 4; fourth hole, 280 
yards, Santa Catalina, bogey 4; fifth hole, 167 
yards, San Clemente, bogey 3 * aide hole, 230 
yards, Anacapa, bogey 4; seventh hole, 100 


yards, Santa Rosa, bogey 3; eighth hole, 230 
yards, Santa Barbara, bogey 4; ninth hole, 18 
yards, Guadalupe, bogey 3; total distance, 
1818 yards ; total bogey score, 32. The second 
score for the links is 35, made by Franc O. 
Wood, of Colorado, 


ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 














THE AMERICA’S CUP. 

LL that is really known about the chal- 
lenging yacht Shamrock is that work 
on her is progressing well at the yard 
of the Thorneycrofts on the Thames. 
Outs ders are not permitted to learn 

anything of the shape of the yacht or of the ma- 
terial used in her construction. The firm has 
special facilities for maintaining that secrecy 
which seemstobesoeminently desirable concern- 
ing yachts built to sail for international honors, 
as many torpedo boatsof unique design concern- 
ing which it was not expedient to permit any 
information to leak out, have been built by the 
Thorneycrofts, whose reputation for turning out 
vessels of extreme strength, combined with the 
least possible weight, is deservedly high. The 
last guess at the Shamrock’s construction is 
that her frames are of steel and her plating of 
some preparation of bronze. As to the Amer- 
ican boat newspapers contain full and circum- 
stantial accounts of the casting of the lead keel, 
the bending of the steel frames and the receipt 
of the bronze plates, of which it is supposed her 
underbody is to consist ; but I am sorry that I 
cannot gratify the curiosity of my readers by 
giving them any authentic information about 
Commodore Morgan’s defending craft. For 
that reason I prefer to maintain discreet 
silence rather than hazard guesses based 
on mere conjecture. At the same time, 
however, I cannot help expressing my un- 
feigned admiration of the artist who in a 
daily newspaper gave the sheer-plan of the 
new boat overlapping that of Defender, and 
a column or so of erudite text pointing out 
the salient differences between the two vessels, 
with a learned disquisition on lateral plane. 
How I do envy the prophetic attributes of the 
author of the article in question! The only 
thing I really do know about the yacht is that 
unless she is ready for sea early in June the 
Herreshoffs will have to pay a heavy daily 
penalty to Commodore Morgan. Contrary 
to general opinion Captain Charles Barr wiil be 
skipper of the new craft. The crew will be from 
Deer Island, Me., where Defender’s sailors of 
lastseason were chosen. Defender will havea 
ship’s company of Scandinavians and great 
rivalry is expected to be developed between the 
two crews. Prize money will be distributed 
and no expense will be spared in tuning up both 
ships. 

Mr. Butler Duncan will have charge of the 
Defender while she is acting as pace-maker 
for the new craft. The competition between 
the two boats will be keen, and it is within the 
bounds of probability that Defender may be 
chosen to meet Shamrock, as the new vessel 
may not prove a better all-round boat than 
the old one. Personally, I believe that De- 
fender will be outclassed by the Morgan boat, 
but many yachtsmen of skill and experience 
think otherwise. 

As a matter of record it is worth mentioning 
that Defender was refloated from the Herres- 
hoff's shops on January 14th, 1899, and made fast 
toa buoy in the bay. The work on her plating 


was completed on that date. 
‘The new boat will have a steel boom and 
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steel gaff, just as Defender had in her races of 
1895. Her sails will be of specially woven duck 
which will not stretch so much as the ordinary 
brand. The sails will be made at the Herres- 
hoff lofts. It is worth noting that the expense of 
repairing Defender and running her as a pace- 
maker, will be borne by Commodore John Pier- 
pont Morgan. The new boat will not be named 
until the commodore’s return from Europe. 


rHE CANADA’S CUP, 


The competition for the Canada’s Cup this 
year promises to be brisk. ‘The Chicago Yacht 
Club, which is the challenger, will hold its trial 
races from July 4th on through the week, 
$1,000 having been appropriated for prizes, the 
winning boat receiving $500 and the remainder 
being divided according to the number of 
boats competing. Entries must be made by 
the clubs to which the owners of the respective 
yachts belong, on or before June 15th, the 
Chicago Yacht Club reserving the right to re- 
fuse any entry that may be tendered. 

The trial races will be sailed off the port of 
Chicago, and all the yachts must be measured 
by the Committee of the Chicago Yacht Club 
before the day of the first race. No yacht shall 
be eligible to contest in the trial races unless 
she shall be built in accordance with the rules 
of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes, 
and the agreement made between the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club and the Chicago Yacht 
Club. The yacht selected to represent the 
club shall be the one which in the judgment of 
the committee shall be the best adapted there- 
for, and not necessarily the winner of a major- 
ity of the trial races. Additional races may 
be ordered sailed by the committee between 
such contestants as they may select. All races 
shall be sailed under the racing rules of the 
Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes. 

The Chicago Yacht Club, after selecting the 
representative yacht, will take her entire con- 
trol and management until after the match 
race at Toronto, and agrees to return her in 
good condition, ordinary wear and tear ex- 
cepted The club, however, will not be held 
responsible for injuries that may happen on 
account of ordinary perils of the sea, on ac- 
count of the fault of the yacht’s crew or be- 
cause of faulty construction. 

The Toledo Yacht Club in my judgment was 
a little too hasty in declining to build boats to 
take part in the trial races of the Chicago Yacht 
Club for the Cazada’s cup. The clause stat- 
ing that the committee need not select the win- 
ner of the trial contests to assume the role of 
challenger seems to have been the rock upon 
which the split occurred. Asa matter of fact 
the same or similar conditions have governed 
all internation] yacht trials in the United 
States 

The object of the trial races is to pick out the 
best all-round craft to bear the brunt of the 
fray, and an intelligent committee is guided by 
the general behavior of the boat in all sorts 
of weather conditions that may confront her, 
and not by the factors of a lucky fluke or other 
condition which may have caused the least fit 
craft to win. 

It is unnecessary to expatiate on this theme, 
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the arguments are so obvious, The committee 
which has the selection of the challenger is per- 
fectly fitted for the work in hand and may be 
relied upon to discriminate fairly. I hope that 
the Toledo Yacht Club which has so sportsman- 
like a reputation may reconsider its determina- 
tion not to build. There is plenty of room on 
the lakes for many more 35-footers! At pres- 
ent it seems likely that there will be a fairly 
representative fleet to compete on Lake Michi- 
gan for the honor of fighting for the Canada’s 
cup on Lake Ontario. 

The Rochester Yacht Club will build a pros- 
pective challenger, a syndicate having been 
formed, the shares being $10 each. Messrs. 
Watson & Sibley have subscribed $1,000 each, 
and the following committee has been ap- 
pointed: Commodore, A. G. Wright; Vice- 
Commodore, Norman E, Compton ; J. G. Aver- 
ill, Frank T. Christie, J. E. Burroughs, be | 
Pritchard, James S. Watson, Fred. 5. Rogers, 

ames S. Graham, Arthur T. Hogan, 3 a, 
White, Frank S. Peer, E. N. Walbridge, Buell 
Mills, and Albert E, Vogt. 

Mr. Duggan, the Canadian designer, has 
made plans fora 35 footer to sail in the trial races 
for the choice of a defender of the Canada’s 
Cup, thecommission having been given him by 
a syndicate of Toronto yachtsmen, The boat 
will be sailed by Mr. J. Wilton Morse of To- 
ronto. Mr. A. G. Cuthbert has designed an- 
other defender, and others are being discussed. 

In addition to the Duggan craft, I hear that 
three 35-footers are being built at Hamilton, 
Ont. : one at the Robinson & Burnside yard for 
a syndicate consisting of Messrs. F. E. Walker, 
William Burnside, R. C. Chilman, and F. Car- 
penter ; another is for a joint stock syndicate, 
the shares being $50 each—Messrs Fernside & 
Johnston are at ‘the head of this cor poration. 

The Canadians are going to invite the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York to be present 
at the races, Special invitations will be en- 
grossed and taken to England by delegates 
chosen for that purpose. 


VARIOUS NOTES, 


Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell has decided to go in 
for steam. The Pusey & Jones Company, of 
Wilmington, Del., will build for him to the de- 
sign of Mr. H. C. Wintringham, a steel vessel 
140 feet over all, 117 feet on the load water-line, 
18 feet 6 inches beam, 11 feet depth of hold, and 
7 feet draught. She will be rigged as a schooner, 
and be driven bytriple expansion engines 12, 18, 
and 20 by 18 inches, with two boilers. Mr. J 
Maxwell, Jr., is having a 25-footer built at Green- 
port, N. Y., from adesign by Mr. C. H. Crane. 

The schooner Rebecca was wrecked on the 
breakwater of the new harbor of refuge at the 
mouth of Delaware Bay on the night of Sep- 
tember 21st, 1898, and became a total loss. Mr. 
Robert C. H. Brock, who owned the yacht, 
has begun suit in the United States District 
Court to recover $12,450 damages from Hughes 
Brothers & Bangs, the contractors who are 
building the breakwater, the claim being that 
they are liable by reason ‘of their negligence in 
displaying a light on the breakwater which 
was not visible above water, being just awash. 
Mr. Brock claims $600 for the loss of property 
of the guests who were aboard the schooner at 
the time she stranded. 


LOR 
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Commodore H. C. Rouse, of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Yacht Club, is having built for him 
at Marblehead, Mass., a fine 25-footer intended 
for day sailing or very short cruises. She will 
be 38 feet over all, 25 feet on the load water-line, 
8 feet 6 inches beam, 5 feet 6 inches draught, 
with 5,000 pounds of outside lead,and 730 square 
feet of duck, She will be rigged as a knocka- 


bout. 
The schooner Covronef/, victor over Daunt- 
Zess in the transatlantic race, is cruising in 


West Indian waters. On herreturn her owner, 
Mr. F. S. Pearson, will fit her out for a cruise 
to Iceland and Greenland countries, whose 
beauties yachtsmen do not appreciate as they 
should. 

A. J. KENEALY, 


YACHTING ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 
The Oakland Navy, an 
yvachtsmen managed by a committee of five 

(one of whom is official :neasurer) and a ref- 

eree, held the first regatta of 1899 on the San 

Antonio Estuary, Oakland, Cal., on Sunday, 

January 29th. The course is triangular and 

estimated at six miles, Boats, canoes, or yachts 

of any size, build, rig or measurement, may en- 
ter the races ; the start is by a single gun-fire, 
and the first boat to cross the finishing-line is 
declared the winner. There are no time al- 
lowances. Eight boats entered, but of these 
the sloop yacht Beatrzce did not reach the 
starting-line in time, the sloop //ash was dis- 
qualified for taking a man aboard after the 
firing of the preparatory signal, and the Az 

Wahnee was distanced. The officials in charge 

of the regatta were H. C. Hinckley (vice-com- 

modore of the Oakland Canoe Club), Charles 

Stewart, Jules Hartman, P. W. Hurndall, and 

Charles L. Taylor, Jr. l’'Hommedieu, 

secretary of the Pacific Inter-club Yacht Asso- 


organization of 


ciation, was referee. The results are shown in 
the table : 
Fin- 
First Second ishing Elapsed 
Round. Round. Time. Time. 
wner. Boat. H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. 


G.C. Lemcke, Ninette...1:34:34 2:24:37 2:58:00 1:51:00 
H. S. Byxbee, Whim....1.34:39 2322319 2:55:24 1:48:24 
C. S. Myrick, Gnat.. 5 2322332 2:59°3r 1352231 
2 I 
2 2 





P, Caduc, Zephyr........133534 224104 3205313 1:58:13 
H.C. Hinckley, Surprise. 42:00 3215335 2:08:35 


Zephyr and Surprise are small sloop yachts, 
Guat and Whim are canoes, and Vinette is a 
boat of the half-rater type. The wind was 
light and variable. The second regatta of the 
Oakland Navy will be held on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 12th, at 1.00 p.m, 

The California Yacht Club, the headquarters 
of which are on the San Antonio Estuary, 
Oakland, Cal., has elected its officers for the 
coming season: Allin M, Clay, Commodore , 
A. C. Lee, Vice-Commedore; E,. N. Walter, 
Treasurer; R. L. Ames. Secretary; C. E. 
Clark, Port Captain; J. J. Sherry, Measurer 
Directors, L. S. Sherman, Carl A. Tarnberg, J. 
A. Burnham, A. R. Wilson, and C. J. Lancas- 
ter. The eee committee consists of B. W. 
Robson, G. tum Suden, and R. R. ’Homme- 
dieu. The Delegates to the Pacific Inter-Club 


Yacht Association are E, N, Walter, C. J. Lan- 
caster, and R. R. l’Hommedieu. 
ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 











EQUESTRIANISM,: 


ELOW is given a table showing the best 
performances credited to the trotting 


and pacing horse to date. 


ONE MILE. 
Trotting race: 








Alig, D, m., Dy Patronage... oo. cesses 1894 

Directum, blk. s., by Director............ 1893 

BOO, Ds Bag OF WU so vksvacescccccseces » 1895 
Pacing race: ; 

Lenna N., b. m., by Sidney....... acne 1898 

Star Pointer, b. s., by Brown Hal......... 1897 

Rovert J.,; 0..&., DY FArGlOrds one. sccccces 1896 
Trotting against time: 

Alix, Bb. M., DY PRtTOMRRO.ecc.ccccccssecss 1894 

Directum, blk. s.. by Director..... ...... 1893 

Ree 5. Bg OF WI e's 00s 066 ah se sveceee 1895 
Pacing against time: 

La Belle, b. m., by Lockheart .......... . 1894 

Star Pointer, b. s., by Brown Hal........ 1898 

Robert J., b. g., by Hartford............ 1894 
To wagon—Trotting race: 

The Abbot, b. g., by Chimes.............. 1898 
To wagon—Pacing race: 

Joe Patchen, blk. s.,by Patchen Wilkes.  189¢ 
To wagon—Trotting against time: 

Grace Hastings, ch. m., by Bayonne 
POD has hs G5AS8S Ko twee hiss sabe eceises ee 1898 
To wagon—Pacing against time : 

Joe Patchen, bik. s., by Patchen Wilkes. 1897 
Under saddle—Trotting : ; 

Great Eastern, b. g., by Walkill Chief... 1877 


Under saddle—Pacing : 

Johnston, b. g., by Joe Basset....,........ 1888 
Double team trotting race : 

Sally Simmons, br. m., by Simmons ; 
Roseleaf, br. m., by Goldleaf,.......... 
Double team pacing race: 

Belle Button, br. m., by Alexander But- 
ton ; Thomas Ryder, br. g., by Alex- 
ander Button..... eeeereccecess 
Double team trotting against time : 

Belle Hamlin, b. m., by Aimont, Jr; 
Honest George, b. g., by George....... 
Double team pacing against time : 

John R. Gentry, b. s., by Ashiand 
Wilkes ; Robert J., b. g., by Hartford 1897 
Triplicate team trotting: 

Belle Hamlin, b. m., by Almont, Jr.; 
Globe, b. g., by Almont, Jr.; Justina, 





b. m., by Almont, Jr..... ee err 1891 
Four-in-hand trotting : 

Damania, ch. m., by Nutmeg ; Belmont, 
ch, g., by Nutmeg: Maud V., ch. m., 
by Nutmeg ; Nutspra, ch. m., by Nut- 
MOQ .ccccrecccsccccccccvscvceeressserseses 1896 
With running mate—Trotting race : 

Frank, b. g., by Abraham... s..0..0..20... 1883 


With running mate—Trotting against time: 
Ayres P., ch, g., by Prosper Merrimee.. 1892 
With running mate—Pacing against time : 


Flying Jib, b. g., by Algona ........... 1894 

Yearlings—Trotting : 

Pansy McGregor, ch. m., by Fergus Mc- 

NE bi khan nance a CawRaie sme dei aise 1893 
Adbell, br. s.. by Advertiser............. 1894 

Yearlings—Pacing : 

Belle Acton, b. m., by Shadeland On- 

Sk RT Ce ore rey fre ae es £892 
Rosedale, b. s., by Sidney....... Megane . 1893 
Rollo, gr. g., by Jerome Eddy........... 1891 

Two-year-olds—Trotting : 

Janie T., b. m., by Bow Bells........ esee 1897 
Arion, b. s., by Eiectioneer.............. 8g 


1 
Fred S. Moody, ch. g., by Guy Wilkes.. 1895 
Two-year-olds—Pacing: 


Extasy, b. m., by Baron Wilkes...... coos Meee 
Directly, blk. s., by Direct....ccccccecss. 1894 
_Three-year-olds—Trotting : 

Fantasy, b. m., by Chimes....... secseses 1803 
Arion, b. s., by Electioneer . .......... 1892 
Who Is It, g. g., by Nutwood Wilkes. .. 1898 

Three-year-olds—Pacing : 
Miss Rita, ch. m , by J. J. Audubon...... 1895 





2:08 


Klatawah, b.s., by Steinway............ 


Agitato, BD. F.. DF SSN WSF. 2. .ccccccescs 
Four-year-olds—Trotting: 

Fantasy, b.m:, by Chimes... <....00.02- 

Directum, blk. s., by Director........... 

John Nolan, b. g., by Prodigal........... 
Four-year-olds—Pacing: 

Aileen, b. m., Dy GAZES. «05 ccccsccsecee 

Much Better, b. m., by Charles Derby... 

Online. b. s., by Shadeland Onward..... 


King of Diamonds, b. g., by Velocity... 
Palmyra Boy, blk. g., by Grattan....... 


TWO MILES. 

Trotting race: 

Monette, blk. m., by Monon.............+ 
Pacing race : 

Defiance, b. g., by Chieftain. ........... 

Longfellow, ch. g., by Red Bill.... 
Trotting against time: 

Greenlander, blk. s., by Princeps..... 
Pacing against time: 

Chehalis, blk. s., by Altamont....... 
To wagon: 

Dexter, br. g., by Hambletonian 
Under saddle : 

Geo. M. Patchen, b. s., by C. M. Clay... 


THREE MILES, 

Trotting race: 

Fairy wood, b. g., by Melbourne........ 
Pacing race: 

James K, Polk, ch. g., pedigree not t’d.. 
Trotting against time : 

Nightingale, ch. m., by Mambr’o King. 
Pacirg against time: 


Joe Jefferson, br. s., by Thos. Jefferson. 


Under saddle—Trotting : 
Dutchman, b. g., by Tippoo Saib, Jr.... 
Under saddlc—Pacing : 


Oneida Chief, ch. g., by Kentucky 
FEURtOP oc ccces Sesecee Maetdeess cabecavece 
To wagon—Trotting : 

Prince, ch, g., breeding unknown....... 
To wagon—Pacing : 

Longfellow, ch. g., by Red Bill.......... 


FOUR MILES. 
Trotting race: 


Lady Dooley, br. m., by Black Hawk... 


Pacing race: 

Longfellow, ch. g., by Red Bill 
Trotting against time: 

Senator L., b. s., by Dexter Prince .. . 
Pacing against time: 

Joe Jefferson, br. s, by Thos. Jefferson. 
Under saddle—Trotting : 

Dutchman, b. g., by Tippoo Saib, Jr.... 


FIVE MILES. 

Trotting race : 

Bishop Hero, b. s., by Bishop........... 
Trotting against time: 

PROGR, DIK, Big DY PARE eisccs ccc ccces 
Pacing race: 

Fisherman, b. g., breeding untraced... 
Six miles—Trotting against time: 

Long Time, b. g., by Jack Rowett...... 
Ten miles—Trotting race: 

Controller, b. g., by Gen. Taylor. ...... 
Trotting against time: 

John Stewart, b. g., by Tom Wonder... 
Twenty miies—Irotting: 

Capt. McGowan, r. s., breeding 

traced..... daqnoecegene ee 

Thirty miles—Trotting: 

Gen. Taylor, gr. s., by Morse horse..... 
Fifty miles—Trotting: 

Black Joke, blk. g., breeding untraced.. 
One hundred miles—Trotting: 

Conqueror, b. g., by Bel!founder...... ne 


un- 


1898 
1896 
1894 
1893 
1898 
1895 
1898 
1894 
1897 
1897 


1894 


1872 
1872 


1893 
1897 
1865 


1863 


1895 
1847 
1893 
1891 


1839 


1843 
1857 


1898 


1869 
1869 
1894 
1891 


1836 


1865 
1857 
1835 


1853 


2:05% 
2:09% 
2:06 

2:05% 
2:08 

2:074% 
2:07\% 
2:04 

2:07\% 
2:074%4 


11:05 
10:34 42 
10:12 
10:10 


10:51 


12:30% 
12:45 
13'03% 
16:08 
27:234% 


28:0214 


58:25 
1°47:59 
35:7:00 


8:55:53 


All the records for a mile at either gait 
have been made since the introduction of the 
bicycle sulky in 1892, with one exception, that 


of two-year-old trotters. 


No attempt was made during 1898 to lower 
the distance records. Many of these have been 
standing for years, and many could be reduced 


by the trying 
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CYCLE TRADE 
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eVIEW. 


H 


Introduction. 


PAPER I. 

AREFUL survey of the wheel products 
of 1899, as exhibited at the January 
cycle shows in Chicago and New York, 
proves the capacity and fertility of me- 

chanical resource of the American manufact- 
urers thoroughly sustained for another year, 
and shows how great variety of parts and equip- 
ments—especially the former—may result from 
the earnest strife among so many establish- 
ments to evolve novelty and detail improve- 
ment from the seemingly fixed lines of design 
in chain-driven machines. Admitting the chain- 
less to be the one great and far-reaching de- 
parture in construction of the contemporaneous 
industry, and detracting from the 
merit of the marked and original progress of 


nothing 


each accepted chainless type, one is compelled 
to recognize, willing or no, the chain cycles as 
still the source of a majority of those new feat- 
ures which give distinctive color to the season’s 
products. It might also seem as if the vigorous 
and healthy trade, far from resting at the pop- 
ular belief of finality already achieved, had 
roused every effort and spared no expense to 
demonstrate the advance of its thought over 
the expectations of its patrons. 1899 improve- 
ments in their individual application are sep- 
arately noted in that part of this paper devoted 
to the offerings of different concerns. It is 
OutiINnGc’s purpose at this point to touch broadly 
upon the general features of the new models. 


FRAME OUTLINES—30-INCH WHEELS—TANDEMS, 


Round D-shaped, oval, and tapered tubings 
enter into the framework construction of 1899 bi- 
cycles, the order named indicating relative ex- 
tent of their use. Corrugated and fancy styles of 
tubing occasionally seen in the past, have almost 
entirely disappeared. D-shapes well hold their 
own ; oval and taper designs show slight gains, 
although in one notable instance, upper rear 
stays of round straight tubing are substituted 
for the D-shaped curved stays of 1898, making 
upper and lower stays alike, 

Flush joints retain their former lead, and 
though as yet far from universal, the clean-cut 
appearance of the modern high-grade bicycle 
frame is unmistakably due in no small degree 
to their use, and to other neat and effective con- 
nections perfected in the effort to obtain equal 
results by different means. 

Curving of the rear tubes in at the seat-post 
cluster is widely practiced. The favored method 
appears to be to curve the stays and join them 
at the seat-post, although not a few have what 
may be termed a double curve at this point. 
Likewise, the lower stays are curved imme- 
diately in front of the tire, and then run straight 
to the crank-hanger. 

In drop-frames the surprise of the season is 
in the almost entire disappearance of straight 


tubes for the forward portion of the frame, giv. 
ing way to the swan’s-neck type. Thirty-inch 
wheels are catalogued by a large number of 
manufacturers—usually at slightly higher than 
28-inch wheel prices—and their sales will doubt- 
less be considerable, especially for very tall 
persons. They differ from former standard 
models, however, only in wheel sizes, and show 
only such accessory structural changes as the 
enlargement of diameters demands. 

Fewer makers offer tandems for 1899 than 
before for several years, and signs are not 
wanting that their popularity is suffering a 
considerable decline as compared with 1897 and 
1898—and this in spite of the fact that prices 
on tandems have been reduced fully as much 
as the lists of single machines. Nevertheless, 
all the former styles and a few additional models 
are offered by several concerns. 

CRANK-HANGERS, 


BEARINGS AND THREADS. 


That the novelties of 1899 are not the result 
of the adoption of extremes is abundantly 
proven by several current trade tendencies— 
notably the degree of drop to crank-hangers, 
than which no other subject has provoked 
more spirited discussion for two years past. 
Extremely low hangers and very short heads— 
both very common in 1898—admittedly do not 
addtothesymmetry and trim appearance of the 
average machine ; and in several instances re- 
actions in these two particulars have material- 
ized, resulting in the lessening of the drop in 
hangers from 3 to 2%, or from 2% to 2 inches, 
and in the addition of one or more inches to steer- 
ing-head lengths. One, two and three-piece 
crank-hangers are in wide and satisfactory use, 
each method having been perfected until as- 
sembling, dismantling, and adjustment have 
lost their former mysteries and difficulties. 

Bearings, fer se, are practically unchanged ; 
but methods of fastening and loosening, both 
in crank-hangers and hubs, ball-retaining de- 
vices and adjustments, display a high type of 
ingenuity. 

Oiling devices are fitted to the bearings of the 
highest-grade machines, many of which now 
have means for regulating the supply of oil, 
and carrying it directly to the balls. In some 
cases, reservoirs are provided which hold sev- 
eral months’ supplies of oil, and carry it to the 
proper place as becomes necessary. ~ 

Disk-adjusting hubs, lately all but universal, 
have disappeared from most 1899 models, giv- 
ing way entirely in such cases to cone adjust- 
ments. The conservatism of the trade is again 
demonstrated in the matter of widthsof thread. 
Very narrow threads have for some years been 
demanded, and makers have vied with each 
other in attaining extreme results in this direc- 
tion. Some adopted the method of placing the 
crank within a 4 inch of the chain line, only to 
find that the limit of narrowing was decided by 
the limit of hub width, and by the clear- 
ance given the chain alongside the tire. It is 
probable the strife for narrow threads has run 
its course. The trade has gradually come to 


the belief that extremes are to be avoided, and 
that 4% or even 5 inches is narrow enough for 
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all practical purposes. On racing machines 
and specials this may be sometimes lesseneda 
trifle. The good of the narrow-thread agitation 
remains. however, and the machine of to-day is 
better, both mechanically and in appearance, 
by reason of it. 


FORK CROWNS, HUBS AND CHAINS, 


The forks and crown of a bicycle constitute 
one of the most important groups of its parts, 
and at the same time offer conspicuous oppor- 
tunity for the display of individuality and orig- 
inality in design and manufacture. For 
this reason, great variety of structure 1s shown 
—notably, the single and doubie-arched crown 
in multiples of individualized torms, the tubu- 
lar, square reintorced, double- plate, double 
and triple truss, etc. 

The barrel hubs and tangent spokes of 1898 
retain their leadership—nothing radically new 
being shown by either, though commendable 
ingenuity 1s displayed by several makers in 
methods otf attaching spokes to hubs 

Sprocket wheels are oftered in great variety 
of design, and, by optional combinations of 
teeth, supply any reasonable height of gear 
desired. With the exceptions of those concerns 
which have brought out special chains of their 
own, the block type maintains its lead, with 
the roller designs next in order In widths, 
3%. 4%, and inch predominate, according to 
the weight and other equipment of the machine 
fitted, though both narrower and wider ones 
are seen. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION 


Cycle gears have now reached that point 
beyond which the sheer limitations of strength 
and endurance make it impossible to materially 
go, averaging most probably 78 for men’s ma- 
chines and 72 for ladies, with special instances 
ranging from go to 104 not uncommon It Is 
the consensus of opinion among physicians 
and others of competent judgment that the 
figures here named as present averages ought 
to mark extremes ; yet, atter all, this matter 1s 
one for individual decision 

Cranks on hght roadsters and track machines 
are perceptibly lengthening, as if in the at 
tempt to secure additional propelling power 


when heightening of gears has become no 
longer practicable 
Many varieties of brakes, hand and hub, 


braking devices combined with coasters, etc , 
find only a hmited demand ; and although the 
needs of effective means for quickly checking 
cycling speed in emergencies are as evident as 
ever, and many lives are annually imperiled 
through oversight of the dangers of uncon- 
trolled machines, the majority of cyclists 
neglect to equip their mounts with the slight 
accessory which would in most cases inspire 
confidence and prevent disaster 

Simplicity of construction characterizes all 
accepted 1899 pedals, the only marked modifi- 
cations being 1n those of the swinging type. 
by the use of which a greater leverage is 
yielded on the downward stroke; and there 
are two or three new types of the stirrup pat- 
tern, 

Prices of 1899 chainless bicycles range from 
$60 to $75 : of chain bicycles from $20 to $100, 
varying according to make, style and equip- 
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ment. Between the wide extremes offered in 
construction and in list every reasonable taste 
may be met, and all purchasing powers accom- 
modated, Wheel equipments and accessories, 
such as tires, lamps, bells, etc., will form the 
subject matter of a second paper, to be pub- 
lished in OutiNnG for April. 


CHAINLESS GEARS IN CONTRAST, 


Three radically different types of chainless 
gears are at this time(February 15th) accepted 
by one or more prominent American makers, 
and purchasable by the public: (1) The bevel 
gear, controlled by the Bevel Gear Wheel Co., 
and used under license by the Western Wheel 
Works, A. G. Spalding & Bros., the Pope Man- 
ufacturing Co., the Sterling Cycle Works, E. 
C. Stearns & Co., and others; (2) The Sager 
Roller Pin Gear, controlled by the Sager Gear 





REAR SIDE VIEW OF 


lHE 


BEVEL GEAR CHAINLESS. 
Co., and used under license by the Union Cycle 
Manufacturing Co., Iver Johnson’s Arms and 
Cycle Works, H. A. Lozier & Co., the Waltham 
Manufacturing Co., Relay Manufacturing Co., 
Olive Wheel Co., and others ; and (3) The Vic- 
tor Spinroller Gear, controlled and used exclu- 
sively by the Overman Wheel Co. Other prac- 
tical forms of chainless gear will doubtless de- 
velop during the present year, but the forego- 
ing will figure mainly as fitted to 1899 cycles. 

The fitting of the same kind of gear to the 
products of several manufactories has resulted 
in many pleasing variations from the original 
types, and in the invariable embodiment of 
some special individualities belonging to differ- 
ent chain products into the associated chainless 
models, The first chainless bicycle was of the 
bevel gear pattern, placed on the market in the 
autumn of 1897, at which time Ourine gave full 
description and complete illustration to the 
same, For the year thereafter no other chain- 
less type appeared, but the advent this sea- 
sonof the Sagerand the Victor Spinroller gears 
lend additional interest to the matter, and afford 
the first opportunity for contrast, 


THE BEVEL GEAR, 


The method of propulsion general in this type 
is that of bevel gears on both the front and 
rear sprockets, connected by a rod meshing 
into each. The miter gears at the back are 
connected with those on the front sprocket by 
a shaft which runs on all ball bearings, and a 





two-piece case thor- 
oughly protects 
them, the adjust- 
ments being made 
at the rear races. 
The pinion at the 
forward end of the 
connecting shaft 
meshes with the 
crank-shaft gear, 
which is contained 
in a case made with 
the hanger, and 
provided 
cover-plate contain- 
ing the cup for the 
right crank-shaft 
bearing. The rear 
wheel is held in 
position by a tubu- 
lar crossplate con- 
necting the two 
arms of a yoke at 
the rear end of the 
right tork, andalug 
at the junction of 
the left fork and 
stay. To take out 
the rear wheel its 
shaft is removed, 
andthe yokeopened. 
To displace the con- 
necting rod, the 
crank-axle and its 
gear are removed in 
the usual manner, 
the forward pinion disconnected and the thrust- 
bearing backed off, when the shaft, to which is 
fixed its back miter gear, is pulled back and out 
of the fork side. Thedifference between these 
and chain styles is confined entirely to the driv- 
ing mechanism, to three sides of a parallelo- 
gram having the rear axle and the crank-axle 
as its ends, and the shaft as one side. Ball 
bearings are introduced wherever they can be 
placed to advantage. The side shaft is pro- 
vided with such bearings near each end, the 
strength and firmness of the tubing permitting 
the utmost precision in placing them, and in- 
suring exact work under any reasonable strain, 
and this with a complete absence of compli- 
cated devices. 























MECHANISM OF THE BEVEL 
GEAR CHAINLESS. VIEW 
FROM ABOVE, 


THE SAGER GEAR. 


This is a roller gear revolving in direct line 
contact with the curved surface of solid cut 
teeth, giving but the friction of a roller, while 
at the same time the teeth are in contact with 
the rollers throughout their entire length. One 
of the principal advantages claimed for this 
arrangement is based on its line contact, the 
teeth and the rollers bearing on each other con- 
tinually throughout their entire length while in 
contact, thus affording an abundance of wear- 
ing surface. In all angular pin gearing hereto- 
fore, only point contact has been secured. End 
pressure on the bearings is avoided to a great 
extent in the Sager. The rollers revolve into 
mesh very easily and give a small end thrust. 
Another positive advantage claimed for this 
type is that it can be adjusted as easily asa 
chain, and will, even without casing, run more 
freely in mud or dirt than the chain. The 


with a- 
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THE SAGEK CHAINLESS GEAR. 


gear covering should be fitted to it, however, 
and is of benefit as it keeps the rollers and 
teeth entirely clean, and thus reduces the wear, 
while making it possible to lubricate freely. 


THE VICTOR SPINROLLER GEAR, 


This is another roller gear, but radically dif- 
ferent from the Sager. The plan consists of 
two sets of intermeshing, rotary roller teeth, 
each tooth curving inward to its axis. The 
rollers are supported at their outer ends by a 
plate with finger-like projections, which holds 
the rollers rigidly and prevents them from 
springing when pressure is placed upon them. 
In order to obviate pulsing sensations in the 
feet, such as may be caused by spring or crank. 
hanger if gears intermeshing with line contact 
are employed, the Spinroller is so constructed 
that when one roller rolls against another, the 
working surfaces are in point contact, and for 
this reason will stand any required degree of 
deflection. With its simple mechanism the 
hihe of contact is always vertical, upward at 
one end of the shaft and downward at the other. 
This gear is very responsive to the slightest 
pressure applied to the pedals, the back-lash is 
extremely small, and no adjustment to take up 
wear is ever needed. The Spinroller is built 
tor durability, is entirely protected, easily taken 
apart, and in case of accident, any part may be 
quickly replaced at very slight cost. The Vic- 
tor chainless is the same as the regular Victor 
model in all respects save the gearing, and is 
furnished as an option at $25 additional. 








VICTOR SPINROLLER GEAR, 











CYCLING. 


The 


CRESCENT MEN’S CHAINLESS, $60, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 

HE Western Wheel Works (Chicago 
and New York) have, for 1899, centered 
all the energies and facilities at their 
command upon the production of six 
Crescent models, in place of the larger 

number of styles heretofore manufactured, 
and are confident of being able thereby te offer 
greater value, proportioned to list prices, than 
ever before. Crescent No. 15 ($35) is the full- 
sized men’s chain model, strictly new for 1899, 
and built expressly for all-round road use. 
Large sprockets and 7-inch cranks are regularly 
fitted, and insure for it easy and smooth run- 
ning qualities. With 20 or 22-inch frame, and 
light equipment, it is, moreover, suitable for 
either fast road or track use. No. 16 (also $35) 
is the companion of No. 15, designed with a 
special view 
to comfort for 
ladies’ riding. 
It is difficult 
to see how 
the design of 
the bicycle 
could have 
been im- 
proved. The 
low drop of 
the crank- 
hanger brings 
the pedals 
closer to the 
ground than 
formerly, and 
the shape of 
the frame 
aids in giving 
the best posi- 
tion for the 
rider, and the 








CRESCENT CRANK-BRACKET AND 


DETACHED CRANK. 
* Inthe absence of the opportunity the cyclist has in 
former years enjoyed at the many public annual spring 
exhibitions, and in view of the advent of many new 
features, we have thought it in the interest of our 
readers to give this full review of the novelties and 
features of the prominent cycles of 1899. It has been 
prepared by an expert inno way connected with any 
manufactory, and we believe it to be thoroughly 
reliable. THE EDITOR. 





1899 Cycle Models Illustrated and Described.* 


greatest ease in mounting 
and dismounting. Crescents 
No. 3, for boys, and No. 6, 
for girls (both $25), are juve- 
niles of exceptional value at 
the prices named, and ex- 
hibit a surprisingly large 
number of features expected 
to be found only in the adult 
machines. Men’s Crescent 
Chainless, No. 17, differs in 
design and construction from 
the adult chain model, only 
where necessary to accom- 
modate its special driving 
mechanism. All the advan- 
tages of the chain model are 
here enhanced by the fitting 
of the bevel gear, which is 
positive in action, strong 
and durable, clean and easy running, Ladies’ 
Crescent Chainless, No. 18, is a companion to 
No, 17, and is similar thereto. Both chainless 
styles list at $60, and show the perfect results 
of Crescent experiment and workmanship upon 
the original bevel-gear principles. 





MEN’S CRESCENT, $35. 


A. G., SPALDING & BROS, 


The Spalding line consists of five different 
styles of two or more models each. Heading 
the list are the bevel-gear chainless machines, 
handsome in design, and displaying many 
points of detail construction above criticism 
from a mechanical standpoint. The men's 
chainless has either 22 or 24-inch frame. With 
the exception of the substitution of a 2%-inch 
drop in the crank-hanger in the place of the 3- 
inch previously used, these machines are, 
outwardly, but little changed. The central- 
driving construction of the bevel-gear is re- 
tained, giving the maximum of rigidity, while 
permitting the rear portion of the frame on the 
driving side to be constructed on practically the 
same lines as the chain machines. The ladies’ 
chainless, 22-inch frame only, is finished in two 
styles. The ladies’ chainless embodies the 
same general mechanical features found in the 
men’s models. The lines of the frame have 
been carefully studied, and while exceedingly 
graceful, afford ample room for free and easy 
action in riding, and convenience in mounting 
and dismounting. Chainless, price $75 through- 
out. 
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Sso. 


LADIES’, 


SPALDING 


The chain models list at 
and $50 for the roadsters. 
forks of all chain machines have been given a 
more decided curving immediately above the 
tire. Sprockets are furnished in the following 
sizes : front, 20, 22, 24, 25, or 26 teeth; rear, 7, 
8, 9, or 10, allowing a wide range for choice in 
the matter of gearing. The sprockets have 
been embellished by a star-design in the center, 
while the well-known Spalding system of at- 
taching the cranks and the former method of 
construction of bearings have been retained. 
The tire equipment consists of the Kangaroo, 
Goodrich, Hartford or League, with the. addi- 
tional option of “ecole tires on the chainless 
models and the racer. Eight different styles of 
handle-bars are named as options, including 
two adjustable bars. Christy saddles will be 
the regular equipment, with options of other 
standard makes. 


$60 for the racer 
The upper rear 








SPALDING CHAINLESS, 


$75. 
7§ 


WM. READ & SONS, 


The reputation which the New Mail bicycles 
have held for many years is well sustained by 
the 1899 product of Messrs. Wm. Read & Sons, 
Boston, Mass. The New Mz iil men’s model isa 
finer machine than ever before offered by this 
sterling New England house, embodying all the 
latest improvements in bicycle building, anda 
special and distinctive ball-retaining bearing. 

‘he ladies’ companion to the above is an 
equally handsome and well-equipped model. 
Tire and saddle options include all leading 
makes of both. The Hanover is a line of 
medium grade machines, listing at $35, with 
the same general improvements as found in the 
New Mail, put forth to fulfill all the require- 
ments of a good, moderate-priced wheel. High 
and medium grades carry the same guarantee 
for durability, and are fitted with the same type 
of ball-retaining bearings, by the use of which 
much friction is saved, and the balls kept from 
rolling out while removed for cleaning or any 
other purpose. A _ third line, consisting of 
models for men and women, retail at $25, and 
are fully guaranteed as to material and work- 
manship. 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co, 


Description and illustration of the Victor 
chainless mechanism forms a part of the sec- 
tion of this paper given to chainless gears, 
page 638. 

Details of 1899 Victor bicycles evidence fur- 
ther advancement toward perfect interchange- 
ability of parts, in which purpose the Overman 
Wheel Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., has al- 
ways and consistently persevered. Only one 
chain model for men and one for women is 
offered, each at $50; and the chainless is in all 
essential parts the same as the regular styles, 
with the single exception of the Spinroller gear, 
which is fitted, optionally, at an extra charge 
of $25. The rims, spokes, cups and cones are 
exactly alike, and the same may be said also of 
the cranks and pedals. The latter are secured 
and locked by a lock-nut and cone combined, 
which is both neat and ingenious. Two en- 
ameling colors are regularly furnished, black 
and green, both handsome and rich. The tread 
is one-half inch narrower than last year, and 
the hubs shorter, the width of the rear wheel 
being almost an inch less than formerly. The 
tubes of the upper rear stay have been brought 

closer together. Handle-bars are adjustable, 
and the internal binder has been so simplified 
that, by turning the nut on top with a wrench, 
the binder comes out of the head jacket, no 
hammering being required, The straight-line 
sprocket and the Victor well-known crank- 
hanger are retained. The weight of the men’s 
model, complete, with tool bag and necessary 
equipment, is only 22% pounds, and can be 
stripped to 21 pounds, for fast work on the road 
or track. 


tHE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO, 


The Adams & Westlake Co., of Chicago, 
offer in all twenty models in two grades—the 
Adlake Special, in eleven models, at $60 for 
singles and $90 for tandems; the Adlake, in 
models, at $40 and $45; and a cheaper 
grade, the Alaska, in three models, at $30. 

Among the noteworthy Adlake Special fea- 
tures are entirely new hubs, of the cup-ad- 
justing pattern, in which the cups are screwed 
into the hubs and held by locking collars. 
Cones are fast on the axle, adjustments being 
effected by turning the left-hand collar and 
cup. Cones and cups are of the best tool steel, 
hardened and ground, the latter ball-retaining 
and dust-proof. Cranks are 6% and 7 inches, 
of the diamond pattern, made from the best 
steel tempered in oil. They are two-piece, 
and fitted with bearings of new construction. 
Cups are ball-retaining, and the whole con- 
struction dust-proof. ‘The chain adjustment is 
also new and extremely simple. By removing 
two bolts the rear wheel may be taken from 
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ADAMS & WESTLAKE COMBINATION TANDEM. 











CYCLING. 


the frame without removing chain bolt or dis- 
turbing any adjustment ; removal and replace- 
ment may be accomplished in thirty seconds. 
Anything that 8 or 9 teeth rear, and 17, 18, 20, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26 or 27 teeth tront, will sup- 
ply, is offered in the way of gear options. 








ADLAKE ROADSTER, $40 


H. A, LOZIER & CO 

The leading models of the Cleveland line for 
1899 will be: Special light roadsters for men 
and women, $75; regular roadsters for men and 
women, $50; racer, $75; 30-inch roadster for 
men, $85 ; tandems (racing, double diamonds, 
and combination), $100; chainless, $75. Perhaps 
the most notable mechanical feature is the new 
Burwell combination roller and ball bearing. 
The balls carry the strain between the cup and 
cone as usual, while the rollers act as sepa- 
rators for the balls, keeping them from rubbing 
against each other, but allowing them to impart 








CLEVELAND MEN'S ROADSTER, $50. 


their motion to the intervening rollers, such 
sliding friction as is commonly caused between 
adjoining balls being obviated by the reverse 
rolling movement of the rollers. 

The ‘‘ spread” of the handle-bars has been 
increased, being nineteen inches instead of 
eighteen as formerly, The expanders have been 
improved, being released by simple operation of 
the expander bolt. The ‘sealer the men’s regular 
roadster is made flush throughout; the ball- 
cups have been flushed into the head out of 
sight. Heavier tubing is used in the frame. 





NEW BURWELL 
BEARING. 


HUB AND SPOKI 


DEVICF, 
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The chain and rear-wheel adjustment have been 
somewhat changed, being now simpler, easier, 
and more positive. The fork stem is of 16- 
gauge tubing, reinforced, and is threaded and 
screwed into the fork forging and then brazed, 
The hubs of the higher-priced machines are 
formed from single pieces of cold rolled steel, 
and subjected to a number of special proc- 
esses, resulting in the production of a hub of 
remarkably fine, tough, and straight - grained 
steel. No flanges are used, an entirely new di- 
rect spoke being introduced. The hub end of 
the spoke terminates in a ball of about one- 
quarter inch diameter, which can be instantly 
inserted in the spoke-hole drilled in the hub. 

The Cleveland chainless model's driving 
gear is of the Sager roller pattern. Flush 
joints on the entire 1899 product are made with 
unusually long tapered reinforcements, The 
crank-hanger has been changed somewhat, the 
balls on the sprocket side being brought di- 
rectly under the sprocket and in line with the 
chain. The Burwell self-oiling devices, the 
Burwell tire, and several other time-proved 
features are retained. Weights will be slightly 
less thanin 1898. Cranks will regularly be 6% 
inches, withthe option of 7-inch on men’s wheels. 





LIBERTY 


DOUBLE DIAMOND TANDEM. 


LIBERTY CYCLE COMPANY. 

A fact thoroughly recognized and well met by 
the Liberty Cycle Company in their 1899 prod- 
uct, is that the two riding positions, 2 e¢., that of 
the ‘* scorcher”’ and the upright attitude, call for 
two different lengths of toptube. ‘‘ The forward 
position, with drop bars, needs,” say the Lib- 
erty makers, ‘ta top tube at least two inches 
longer than does the up- 
right position with up- 
curve bars ;” and they 
give practical backing to 
their contention by offer- 
ing, regularly, frames in 
two lengths of top rail, 
20% and 22% inches, with 
lines of the main frame 
to correspond, In_ the 
upper rear forks of the 
flush - jointed machines, 
the top ends are brought 
closer together, with 

races curved slightly, 
instead of being perfectly 
straight, impartinga trim 
appearance to this part of 
the bicycle. In addition 
to the wellk-nown Liberty 
square fork-crown, 
another is offered in 
arched design, with the 
nickel finish carried 
down some three inches, 
well reinforced, and re- 
taining all the strength 
of the squareconstruction. 


LIBERTY ARCHED 


FORK-CROWN, 





LIBERTY FRICTION- 
LESS SPROCKET, 
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The Liberty frictionless sprocket is a device 
for which much merit is claimed. On this 
sprocket every fifth tooth is appreciably larger 
than any of the intervening four, There are 
five of these unusually large teeth in the regular 
models, and these alone actively engage the 
chain, the others merely guiding it. Taking 
out the binding bolt loosens the sprocket wheel, 
which may then be slipped over the cranks. The 
ratson détre of this idea is obvious, for there 
is no loosening of the chain adjustment, or dis- 
turbance of the chain bolt, when changing a 
vear or removing the chain or sprocket wheel 
for any reason whatsoever. 

Among the offerings of the Liberty line for 
899 are the Liberty double diamond tandem, 
75; Liberty combination diamond tandem, 
75; Liberty track racer, $60; ladies’ Liberty, 
50; Liberty roadster, $50. 


fH PHP 





THE 


Racy? 
a 


ROADSTER. 


RACYCLI 


MIAMI 

The highest-priced Racycles, the product of 
the Miami Cycle and Manufacturing Co., of 
Middletown, O., embody all the popular Racycle 
features of the past, though it is noted that the 
rake of the seat-post mast has been changed, 
moving the saddle farther back, giving more 
space between the crank-hanger and rear 
wheel, and rendering unnecessary the ‘‘dished ” 
sprocket formerly used. All styles of this 
line have a distinctive and original seat-post 
clamping device, which always keeps the seat- 
post in proper alignment with the frame. 
The post is slotted up its rear side, forming 
a passage for the small clamping screw which 
engages a bored and threaded semi-circular 
block on the inside of the post. When this screw 
is tightened, the block is drawn against the 
back wall of the seat-post, causing it to bind 
against the frame tube. All machines have 
well-reinforced, built-up flush joints. 

Model *‘ R,” light road racer, listed at $75, is 
a bicycle of pleasing appearace, equipped with 
a 42-toothed front sprocket. The wheel base 
of this machine is 46 inches, affording sufficient 
clearance for its very large sprocket. A nota- 
ble feature of this mount is the tapered head, 
which is 13% inches in diameter at the top and 
15¢ inches at the crown, allowing an advanta- 
geous strengthening of the fork stem. Model 
“S,” light roadster, listed also at $75, is the 
same as the model ‘‘ R,” except that the wheel 
base is shortened to 45 inches, and that a 30- 
toothed front sprocket is used. Both these 


CYCLE AND MANUFACTURING CO, 


machines, as well as those listed at $50, have 
the quadruple, reinforced, arched fork-crown. 
Internal expanders are used and the well- 
known Racycle crank-hanger, whose essential 
features provide an unsurpassed width of bear- 
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RACYCLE SEAT-POS1 


CLAMPING-DEVICE, 


ing surface, proportioned to the thrust of the 
cranks on either side. The bottoms of the 
bearings are carried to the extreme outer ends 
of the crank shaft, the ball races being, in fact, 
directly within the crank bosses, insuring sta- 
bility and rigidity, while avoiding the wear in- 
duced by bearings placed too close together in 
the attempt to secure extremely narrow treads. 

UNION CYCLE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The Union Cycle Manufacturing Company, 
of Highlandville, Mass., continue the manu- 
facture of the Union-Whitehead, with some de- 
cided improvements and the best equipment 
throughout ; list-price, $65. The Whitehead will 
also be built in a chainless pattern, in which the 
Sager roller pin-gear will be used ; list-price, 
$75. The makers of the Union will shortly be 
in a position to supply roller gears in almost 
any size, varying regularly from 72 to 108 gear. 
With Sager-Union gear, any rider may, if de- 
sired, have any number of gears, and change 
them to suit himself in a few moments without 
any difficulty. The Union-Redhead is an 
entirely new chain machine listing at $50, built 
on much the same lines as the Whitehead, hav- 
ing flush joints at all connections, expander 
fittings to handle-bars and seat-post, drop 
forged arched fork-crown of new, light design, 
Fauber pattern one-piece cranks, and axle of 
Union manufacture, best quality Excelsior 
spokes, Kundtz rims, adjustable or stationary 
handle-bars, Record pedals, and a finish of 
lustrous black enamel. 





UNION 


CHAINLESS, 


STERLING CYCLE WORKks, 


Special flush joints, short heads, large 
sprockets, low-gropped crank- hangers, and 
tubing of largd™auge are found on all new 
Sterling models. The mechanism of the chain- 
less is of the bevel-gear pattern, though vary- 
ing from the usual type by reason of its ery 
lengthened connecting shaft, allowing the shaft 
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MEN’S STERLING, 


pinion to engage the rear sprocket gears back 
of the rear hub instead of in front of it. The 
most noticeable change in frame design is the 
bringing of the rear wheel well up to the seat- 
post, in order to give a more erect saddle posi- 
tion and leave a shorter distance between the 
crank and rear axles. Mannesmann tubing, 
imported for the first since 1895, is used by the 
Sterling Cycle works. The Sterling people have 
been slow to adopt flush-joint connections, but 
a new special process now enables them to 
guarantee the perfect union of all members of 
the frame. The arch fork-crowns on all models 
have become famous wherever the bicycle has 
been introduced. The fork sides are one con- 
tinuous piece of weldless steel tubing, rein- 
forced at the crown with another piece of tube, 
and joined to the stem with a drop forging. 
The hubs provide for direct tangent spokes, the 
latter with a guaranteed tensile strength in the 
front wheel of 750 pounds, and in the rear 850 
pounds. Rims are single- piece ‘‘ Lobdell,” 
made from selected rock maple, striped to 
match the color of the frame. Prices: Chain- 
less, for men and women, $75; racers, $65; 
roadsters, for men and women, $50; tandems, 
double diamond or combination, $75 and $85. 
NATIONAL SEWING 


MACHINE COMPANY. 


Eldredge ‘‘ Extra” and Eldredge bicycles in 
two styles, for men and women, $60 and $50 
respectively; the Eldredge Special Racer, $50; 
Eldredge diamond frame for ladies, $50; Eld- 
redge double diamond frame tandem, $100, 
and the Belvidere, in two styles, for men and 
women, $40, make up the new list of the Na- 
tional Sewing Machine Company, of Belvidere, 
Ill. Besides being, individually, in every way 
strong and handsome, these machines possess 
special features of exceptional merit. Most 
notable of them all is the Eldredge ** Extra” 
eccentric crank-hanger, which is a_ practical 
and successful form of chain adjuster and ad- 
justable crank-hanger, light, compact, rigid, and 
uniformly satisfactory in operation. The ad- 
vantages of this device are, briefly, perfect cen- 
tering of the rear wheel, positive adjustment of 
chain, neatness of construction at the rear ends 
of the frame, and the fact that, by means of the 


eccentric fitted, the drop of the crank-hanger 


may be altered some 5-inch to conform to the 
wishes or requirements of the rider. Steel 
drop forgings are used in all the crank-bracket 
parts, insuring strength and safety, while af- 
fording an appearance of lightness and symme- 
try and safety very pleasing to the eye. The 


eccentric chain adjustment is positive in action; 
it does not and cannot wear loose or slip, and 
its principle of operation is so simple as to be 
The speed qualities of the 


readily understood. 
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Eldredge bicycle have been abundantly proven 
both in long and short distance contests on the 
road and track. 





“RRTRA” 
ADJUSTING ECCENTRIC, 


ELDREDGE CRANK-HANGER AND 


R. H. WOLFF & CO., LIMITED, 


The special features that have always dis- 
tinguished the Wolff-American cycles, among 
which are spring-tempered frames, self-oiling 
bearings, and eccentric chain adjustments, have 
been retained on the new models. The tread 
is somewhat narrower, and hollow oval crowns 
are used. The Morrow Automatic Brake and 
Coaster is offered as a desirable optional equip- 
ment. 

The chainless, in both nien’s and women’s 
patterns, is equipped with the Sager gear, and 
was shown for the first time at the January 
cycle shows. It is an extremely handsome 
mount, light and strong, and lists at $75. 
The racer is finished in the new Salamander 
enamel, applied over full nickel, which, with 
white rims, lends to it a very rich appearance. 
The road models combine the two impor- 
tant requisites of elegance and durability, 
the frames being of 1%-inch tubing, carefully 
reinforced at every connecting point, with flush 
joints throughout. The upper rear forks taper 
gracefully at both ends, and form one piece 





WOLFF-AMERICAN MEN’S ROADSTER, $60. 
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$60. 


WOLFF-AMERICAN LADIES’ ROADSTER, 
where they join the perch tube. The double 
drop in the frames of the ladies’ models consists 
of two sweeping curves of tubing, giving 
strength and firmness with no sacrifice of grace- 
ful outline. The Wolff-American tandems are 
built in ge racing and road patterns, single 
and double steering. A very graceful combi- 
nation tandem has a special cable steering de- 
vice permitting perfect control to be exercised 
by the rear rider. The Duplex, which affords 


the privileges of cycling to ladies and gentle- 
men unable to master a single bicycle, continues 
in favor of those to whose use it is adapted. 





THE REMINGTON CHAIN, 


REMINGTON ARMS CO, 


The Remington line of 1899 are of the chain- 
driven type, divided into two classes, listing at 
$50 and $35 respectively. The joints on the 
higher-priced line are flushed throughout, and 
the rear forks and stays are constructed of 
oval tubing, which runs straight from end to 
end. The main frame tubes are 1% inches in 
diameter, with the exception of the top curved 
tube in the ladies’ mount, which is one inch 
only. The $35 wheels, while listing at a popu- 
lar price, are constructed of sprockets, handle- 
bars, pedals, seat-posts, hubs, cranks and other 
important metal parts, made of first-class ma- 
terial in the Remington factory at Ilion, N. Y. 
The hanger is dropped 23g inches, and 11¢-inch 
tubing is used. 





THE REMINGTON SPROCKET, 


FOR 





MARCH. 


The form of the Remington chain differs ma- 
terially from those commonly known as the 
‘figure 8” or ‘B block” styles, and requires a 
special sprocket with the sprocket teeth divided, 
thus permitting the two outside links of the 
chain to come in contact with the teeth. By 
this construction there are two points of con- 
tact instead of one, and, as they are separated 
by the full width of the chain, there is no 
tendency to chain-twist or side-sway. Lateral 
vibration is still further reduced by having the 
rivets fit tight in the center links and free in 
the outside links, thus widening the pivotal 
points of the chain links, which has an effect 
similar to the widening of the driving face of 
the sprocket tooth with the ordinary chain. 
The theory of this chain is, therefore, a reversal 
of the ordinary chain and sprocket relation, 
The weight is materially reduced as compared 
with the ordin: ry 3-16-inch block pattern. 





REMINGTON 


SPECIAL, 950, 


CRAWFORD MANUFACTURING CO, 


The 1899 output of the Crawford Manufac- 
turing Co., of Hagerstown, Md., includes a 
large number of cycles ranging in price from 
double diamond and combination tandems at 
$75 to 20-inch juveniles at $20, intermediate 
lines listing at $50, $35, $30 and $25. The prod- 
uct as a whole isacomprehensive one, designed 
to suit the requirements of all ages and both 
sexes, and each model carries the popular price 
of its class. 

The special road racer, at $50, is a machine 
typical of the highest grades of Crawford man- 
ufactures, embodying several notable struc- 
turalfeatures,among them 42 %-inch wheel base, 
barrel crank-hanger of best wrought steel, one 
piece and sez umless, with 3-inch drop; direct tan- 
gent spokes, standar dswaged, 15 gauge, nickel- 
pk cae barrel hubs of improved pattern, turned 
from solid steel bar ; detachable sprockets, front 
nickel-plated, rear colored ; ball bearings pos- 
itively oil -retaining and dust-proof ; 13¢-inch 
wrought steel head, one piece and seamless, 
with hardened steel cones cut from the bar ; 
tubular front fork, with nickel-plated arched 
drop-forged hollow crown, and special weldless 
steel crown-tube, tapered gauge. The weight 
of this machine, complete for the road, is only 
22% pounds, and the wide range in equipments 
offered renders it a very desirable all-around or 
touring mount, 


OLIVE WHEEL COMPANY. 


The Standard Olive machines are built for 
general use and may be relied upon when put 
to the severest reasonable test. The line con- 
sists of men’s roadster. Its companion for 
women, which is fitted with a celluloid chain 
guard,offering absolute protection for the skirts, 











CYCLING. 


both of which list at $50. The track racer has 
an extra low drop at the crank-hanger, Com- 
plete, it weighs 22 pounds, and lists at $60. 
The 30-inch wheel pattern follows in general 
design the lines of the racer, and lists at the 
same price. The Olive Wheel Company, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., offer in addition a chainless 
r model, at $75, fitted 
with the Sager roller 
pin gear, and em- 
bodying in other 
essential particulars 
the regular construc- 
tion. The new Olive 
crank-hanger is not 
only simple and light, 
but through the use 
of an excessively nar- 
row chain line, gives 
the extremely nar- 
row tread of 4% 
inches without sacri- 
ficeof wheelstrength. 
This hanger is of the 
two-piece pattern, 
and is fitted with 
square cranks. Rec- 
ord pedal and Victor 
tires are the regular 
equipment, though 
Morgan & Wright, 
Dunlop, and Good- 





OLIVE TWO-PIECE CRANK 


HANGER. rich, and onthe racer 
and special, Palmer 
tires are offered as options. Saddles and 


handle-bars include a wide degree of choice in 
each. 
JOHN P, LOVELL 


The new Lovell Diamonds are as follows: 
Light roadster for men and women, $50; gen- 
tlemen’s road racer and ladies’ companion there- 
to, $65; combination tandem, $100; double 
diamond tandem, $100 ; juveniles, in options of 
frame heights, at usual prices for such types. 

The Lovell fork crown is of the triple-arch 
design, strong, handsomely finished, and is an 
attractive feature of the long and favorably 
known line of bicycles offered by the John P. 
Lovell Arms Co., Boston, Mass. 


ARMS CO, 
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OLIVE ROADSTER, $50, 


The Lovell interchangeable chain is so con- 
structed as to prevent irregular stretch, friction 
andrattle, The two-piece crank-shaft is simple 
In construction, easy to dismantle, but guar- 
anteed against working loose. To take the shaft 
apart, one has but to remove the screw in the 
center, then draw the cranks apart ; or reverse 
the operation to assemble. The crank adjust- 
ment is not changed by this operation. The 
Lovell detachable sprockets are of new and 
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striking design, made from special dies, accu- 
rately finished. The spider which holds the 
sprocket is pressed on thecrank-shaft. A prong 
on the crank passes through the spider, pre- 
venting it from turning on the shaft. 


SCHOVERLING, 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales’, New York City, 
line of bicycles for 1899 consists of men’s 
‘* Gales,’ $35; ladies’ ‘‘Gales,” $37.50; ‘‘ Duane” 
28-inch diamond, 
$25; 28-inch 
drop, $27.50, and 
the “Duane” 
Juveniles, 20-inch 
wheels, 16-incli 
frame; 24-inch 
wheels, 18-inch 
frame, listing at 
$25 for diamond 
frame and $27.50 
for drop frame. 

Among the feat- 
ures of the ’g99 
‘* Gales” are one- 
piece bottom 
bracket, by 
which, on remov- 
ing the crank and 


DALY & GALES, 


lock nut, dust 
sap and adjust- : 
ment cone, the 


entire crank set 
can be easily re- 
moved—nor is it 
necessary to re- 
move the chain 
from the wheel 
to do this; an 
improved design 
of frame, and a 





new patent de- 
tachable hub SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 
which obviates DETACHABLE HUB. 


the necessity of 

spreading the fork sides, as the front or rear 

wheel can be readily removed by simply taking 

off the axle nut, pushing out the axle, and off 

comes the wheel.* THe PROWLER. 
THE 

The first general public exhibition of the 
latest addition to the modern methods of loco- 
motion making man independent of the horse 
was at the fourth National Bicycle and Auto- 
mobile Exhibition, in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, January 21-28. 

That the automobile may become of the 
greatest possible use, not only as a recreation 
in park and city, but as an aid of consider- 
able advantage to the country life so rapidly 
developing, is almost a self-evident fact. The 
automobile will perform with speed, comfort 
and certainty many of the functions now within 
the province of the horse. It will be available 
at any time without notice to transport the 
sportsman, the man of business, or the family 


AUTOMOBILE, 


*NOTE.—Some of the leading manufacturers have not 
at date of this writing published sufficient particulars 
of their lines for the coming season, and some have 
come to hand too late for verification and consider- 
ation. It has, in consequence, been deemed neces 
sary to divide the Trade Notes into two parts, and 
they will be concluded in April. 
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from point to point, say, for instance, in the 
country to the depot, the country club, the 
golf links or the hounds, or in the suburbs to 
the city, the opera, or to some social gathering; 
and can then be stalled without the necessity of 
an attendant, or the discomfort and anxiety of 
leaving a shivering horse to await the return 
trip or the conclusion of the play or the ending 
of some social function. It can be handled with 
perfect assurance by the proprietor and whisked 
home within a period of time that would be con- 
sumed in the preliminaries of getting horses 
ready to start. 

There were in all fifteen exhibits, allof Amer- 
ican manufacture, and of such excellence as to 
demonstrate the beauty of finish and perfection 
in design that makers in this country have 
achieved. This department of the show would 
have been more satisfactory hada few European 
exhibits been on hand to facilitate a comparison 
between the output of the Old World and the 
New. It was, however, very pleasing. The de- 
signs for the most part took the form of pleas- 
ure vehicles, driven by electricity or gasoline, 
and the carriage bodies were mostly modeled 
after the popular mail or park phaéton. There 
were also shown covered delivery wagons, pa- 
trol or ambulance vehicles, and parcel carriers 
As a result of years of experiment and tireless 
research in the field of mechanics and electrical 
appliances, one of the leading exhibitors showed 
a vehicle of the dog-cart type, weighing about 
2,600 pounds and priced at $2,750, very highly 
finished ; a Stanhope phaéton tipping the scale 
at 2,000 pounds and listed at $2,500, and a cov- 
ered delivery wagon weighing over 3,000 
pounds, the price of it about $2,250. Storage 
batteries supply the power, and have a thirty- 
mile capacity at a cost of about two cents per 
mile. The yasoline carrier was in box-like 
form on a tricycle frame, the. man or boy seated 
on a bicycle saddle in rear; and when necessary, 
in case of gas becoming exhausted, or to assist 
when climbing hills, pedals were so placed that 
they could be easily operated. A very neat, 
small and light-weight carriage or trap was 
shown by another firm. This was driven by 
electricity and was voted one of the smartest 
motor carriages yet seen. This firm also showed 
one of the covered delivery wagons with elec- 
tric power that a prominent dry-goods house in 
this city was using to good effect. Another 
firm showed a runabout wagon, exceedingly 
graceful in outline, not more _than 1,0co0 
pounds i in weight and costing just $1,000, lar ge 
enough to carry two persons and travel twenty- 
five miles on a single charge of electricity. 

The attention paid to these motor-vehicles at 


ANS WERS 


A. G. B., Springfield, Mass.—The term ‘‘ace,” 
as used in lawn tennis, means any earned 
stroke—that is, a point scored by a pass, a 
smash, or any other stroke that is impossible 
for the opponent toreturn. ‘The word has been 
corrupted and is often used to mean only a 
point scored by an unreturnable service, but 
this is really an ‘‘ ace on service,” and all other 
earned points are ‘‘ aces,” 





J. P. McP., Ottawa.—We think your rig is 
handy enough, but we would put more duck in 
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the show by persons of all grades of society 
proved conclusively that interest is centered in 
this class of vehicle, and the subject is worthy 
of much more extended notice than present 
space admits of. It is not too much to say that 
if the bicycle of the future gives way to any- 
thing mechanical, the automobile is that vehi- 
cle. A. H. Goprrey, 
ANNUAL MEETING L, A. W. 

The ag meeting of the National Assembly, 
L. A. W., was held at Providence, R. I, on 
W saab. Thursday and Friday, February 
8th, 9th and roth. The first day was devoted 
entirely to discussion and consideration of the 
good-roads work of the organization, and was 
followed by a banquet in the evening at which 
nearly all general officers, and others promi- 
nent inthe national movement for better high- 
ways, were present. On the morning of the 
second day. the annual elections of officers were 
held, with the following results : President, Mr. 
Thomas J, Keenan, of Pennsylvania; Vice- 
President, Mr. Herbert W. Foltz, of Indiana; 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Robert T. Kings- 
bury, of New Hampshire ; Secretary, Mr. Ab- 
bot Bassett, of Massachusetts ;* Treasurer, Mr. 
J. W. Tattersall, of New Jersey.* Jacksonville, 
Fla., was immediately thereafter selected as 
the place of meeting for the 1900 National As. 
sembly. The question as to the continuance or 
abandonment of control of racing was reached 
in Thursday's second session, and the lines of 
debate for the following day, preceding the 
vote, were agreed upon. Mr. Sterling Elliott, 
of Massachusetts, led the forces in support of 
the amendment declaring the divorce of racing 
from the League, and several delegates were 
heard in opposition thereto, Being put to a 
vote, the resolution to abandon was lost by the 
unexpectedly large majority of 100. 

The above briefly summarizes the notable re- 
sults of the assembly meeting, coming to an 
end as this issue of OUTING goes to press. The 
elections of officers for the ensuing year pre- 
sent no surprise, Mr, Keenan having been 
logically selected for the Presidency in advance, 
both by reason of his own eminent personal 
services and the present prominence of his 
division—Pennsylvania—in the affairs of the 
national body. Mr. Foltz was a member, last 
year, of the racing board from Indiana, and Mr. 
Kingsbury is well known and popular in New 
Hampshire, while the re-elections of Messrs. 
Bassett and Tattersall were assured, It is 
doubtful if the decision to retain control of 
racing at all hazards represents the thoughtful 
majority sentiment of the whole membership. 
THE PROWLER 





* Re-elected. 


RESPONDENTS 


the mainsail and step the jigger-mast further 
aft out of the way. In fact, we would advise 
you to make her a yawl pure and simple. So 
far as we can judge from the drawing you have 
sent, the centerboard should be placed a foot or 
eighteen inches further forward. Have a life- 
boat or pointed stern, both for the sake of 
appearance as well as seaworthiness. The 
sail plan is quite moderate for a boat of the 
dimensions described, if the model is a good 
one, 
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‘‘Keep Your EYE oN THE BALL,” a short 
and concise treatise on Golf, by H. R. Sweny. 

There are many useful practical hints to be- 
ginners in this little treatise. Tricks that the 
author has developed to aid himself in his 
efforts to save the turf that the greens commit- 
tees endeavor so hard to perfect, from many a 
‘‘swat,” ‘‘slash” and thump, are told and il- 
lustrated by pen and pencil. Although princi- 
pally for beginners, it is by no means to be de- 
spised by those players who have reached the 
stage of a set of clubs. 

[James P. Lyon, Albany, N. Y.] 

“THe InpIAN CLuB MANUAL, WITH Pkro- 
GRAMMES.” 

To those who desire to combine the move- 
ments of Indian clubs in almost endless variety 
this little work will aid with many suggestions. 
It will be a useful handbook for instructor and 
pupil in the coming winter, when the gym- 
nasium is once again the field of active opera- 
tions. To the wielder of the club for daily 
exercise, too, it will be helpful to vary the mo- 
tions and thereby call different series of mus- 
cles into activity. 

[Fircu Bros., Central City, Neb.] 

‘* RupvER, RoD AND Gun,” poems of Nature, 
by Otto Stechhan. 

Many a fisherman and sportsman will find 
echoes of days long past and pleasant expecta- 
tions of days to come in Mr, Stechhan’s poems 
of nature. 

[CarRLon & Ho.vensack, Indianapolis. | 

‘Wirth Rop anp Gun In New ENGLAND 
AND THE MARITIME Provinces,” by Edward A. 
Samuels. 

Had Mr. Samuels confined the subject of his 
publication to his own adventures midst the 
woods and waters of the great north, he would 
have conferred an obligation upon brother 
sportsmen in less fortunate areas, who can only 
in spirit follow the trail and track of that fa- 
vored region. He has done more, and gener- 
ously admitted to his pages contributions from 
other Nimrods and Waltons of equal fame. To 
merely mention the list of contributors is to 
assure the book a warm and wide welcome, 
Amongst them are Charles Hallock, Frank H. 
Risteen, Archibald Mitchell, Dr. James A. 
Henshall, J. Parker Whitney, Warren Hap- 
good, Major Fred Mather, Hon. Hubert Will- 
lams, Charles J. Maynard, A. N. Cheney, 
Hon. H. O. Stanley, Hon, John W. Titcomb, 
Frank Balkes, Esq., Benj. C. Clark, Henry H. 
Kimball and Arthur W. Robinson—a galaxy 
of author sportsmen whose contributions are 
always welcome and doubly so when accompa- 
nied by copious illustrations and portraits. 

[Samvuets & KimBat, Boston. ] 





“Tue Lire AND ADVENTURES OF Nat Foster, 
by A. L. Byron-Curtiss. 

The hero of the work is an old hunter and 
trapper of ‘‘ John Brown’s Tract,” who died in 
1840 after a wonderful career of adventure, 
extending from his boyhood to his old age. He 
was born in New England, where he lived until 
he was fifteen, during the later half of which 
his father was away, fighting for the freedom 
of the colonies. His adventures there, together 
with ashort sketch of the elder’s adventures, are 
given. At fifteen his father returned home 
and the family emigrated to New York, when 
his exploits in the Adirondacks begin. They 
are many and savor constantly of danger and 
daring. The author is a young Episcopal 
clergyman given to spending his vacations in 
the Adirondacks, hence the ‘* woody ” character 
of the book is fully up to expectations. The 
author does not claim for his book the character 
of a novel, but the biography of ‘‘Nat Foster,” 
whose name is still famous in the woods. He 
also advances strong arguments to support the 
idea that Foster was the original ‘‘ Natty 
Bumpho” of Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. 
Altogether, it is a book that will interest both 
old and young, both those who visit the 
woods and those who do not. 

‘‘QuEER JANET,” by Grace Le Baron, bids 
fair to be even more attractive than her pre- 
ceding work. It is a case of cela va sans 
dtre that Grace Le Baron loves the little ones, 
and her pen pictures them just as we know 
them—just as they are. ‘‘ Queer Janet” is cer- 
tainly an ideal character, but by no means an 
unreal one, and her beautifully unselfish life is 
the rare lesson of a little child who lives up to 
the Golden Rule. ‘Queer Janet” can be read 
by boys as well as girls with equal pleasure, 
and, like the Hazelwood Stories—by the same 
author—we may venture to say that older 
readers, too, can derive an enjoyment from it 
not always found in juvenile stories. 

[Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. } 


‘Hopkins’ Ponp AND OTHER SKETCHES,” by 
Robert T. Morris, is a series penned in spare 
moments to please the little coterie of friends 
who gathered about the author’s open fireplace 
in long winter evenings. They are pleasant 
reading to the sportsman and angler of a wider 
circle, [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 

THE second annual report of the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries, Game and Forests of the 
State of New York is a worthy successor to 
the handsome initial volume. A _ series of 
beautiful colored plates, reproductions of many 
fine photographs, and a number of wash draw- 
ings, embellish a valuable work of reference for 
all interested in the field it covers. 


Books noticed here may be oraered through the office of OUTING. 
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A SCIENTIST’S OPINION. 


Mr. Bitkins (/ooking up from the paper): 
The eminent physician, Dr Greathead, says 
there is no exercise so conducive to health in 
woman as ordinary housework. 

Mrs. Bitkins: Huh! I'll bet he’s married. 
—New York Weekly. 

A HARD TASK, 

If you want to be appreciated, die or pay 

your debts.—A dams Freeman. 
SAILING UNDER FALSE COLORS, 

You can’t tell how cheerfully a person pays 
his revenue tax by the size of the flags on his 
stationery.— Washington Democrat. 

BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
It took a New Jersey man eighty years before 


he discovered the secret of prolonged life. 
Then he died.—Norrzstown Herald. 


Tue character that is positive has no diffi- 

cuity in speaking a negative.—Ram’s Horn. 
A RARE CHANCE 

‘«] wish,” said the soldier in the trenches, 
‘some military genius would think of a scheme 
to allow the man who goes to the front to leave 
his appetite in the rear.” —Puck. 

HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 

‘ They say a carrier pigeon will go fzrther 
than any other bird,” said the boarder, between 
bites. 

“Well, I reckon I'll have to try one,” said 
the landlady ; ‘‘I notice a chicken doesn’t go 
very far."— Yonkers Statesman. 

DID NOT GROW. 

‘«So he went West to grow up with the coun- 
try, did he?” 

‘Well, he thought he did ; but it proved that 
he went West and went up with the country ” 
—Puck. 

0, WAD SOME POWER THE GIFTIE GIE US, 

When a man asks you what you think of him, 
fool him and give him your honest opinion.— 
Atchison Globe. 





SoME people eat green apples and then sigh 
about their crosses.—Ram's Horn, 

A SOFT ANSWER. 

BarBER: I’ve got a preparatiou that will 
prevent your hair from falling out. 

Customer: But you are baldheaded your- 
self. 

BarBEk: That’s very true ; but you overlook 
the fact, sir, that a baldheaded man is never 
troubled by hair falling out.—Roxbury Ga- 
zette. 

TWO CIRCLES. 

‘‘I believes,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘dat de 
human race would be consid’able wiser an’ hap- 
pier ef you could git ’em to foller an ahgument 
as easy as you kin git ’em to foller a circus puh- 
cession "— Washington Star. 

THE STOVE WENT OUT. 

Mistress: Get dinner to-day on the gasoline 
stove, Bridget. 

BripceT: Plaze, mum, I did thry, but th’ 
stove wint out. 

MistrEss: Try again, then 

Bripcet: Yis, mui ; but it’s not come back 
yit. It wint out t’rough th’ roof.— New York 
Weekly. 


A COPYRIGHT ARGUMENT. 


Literature would pay better if there were not 
so many dead men still in the business.—L¢fe. 


WITH GOOD CAUSE, 


The lazier the man, the more he complains 
of hard times.—A /¢chison Globe. 


EX POST 

Mrs. Crossway: I'd like to know what be- 
comes of all the mean, stingy men. 

Mr. Crossway: Why? 

Mrs. Crossway: I declare, every man I 
read about that dies was never deaf to a call 
for charity and was an active worker in about 
half a dozen philanthropic organizations. — 
Roxbury Gazette. 


FACTO. 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


ADISON SQUARE THEATRE, the 
snug little home of the drama beneath 
the shadow of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
has gone back to its first love, and 
after a lapse of fourteen years has re- 

verted to the management of Charles Frohman, 
whose ‘‘ Esmeralda” was one of its early suc- 
cesses. For the reopening of the present sea- 
son he has secured the rights to ‘‘ A Brace of 
Partridges,” a comedy in three acts, by Robert 
Ganthony, with the following London cast : 






Lord Wallerton................. Mr. Charles V. France 
Colonel ay von mg éaeve ae -Mr. Gordon Tomkins 
The Hon. Arthur Partridye.... | va rcs 
Alfred Partridge........ Aes Mr. H. Rees es-Smith 
Stubbs..... PeasEUesow eee eesee <5 c0s00 Mr. G. F. Leicester 
SpiffinsS.. .covcccccscoccecceeceeeeees Mr. George Shelton 
GMap....ecccccccccccsccccccocsceces Mr. Cecil Thornbury 
TOM RUsbON...... veccosevescerscvesoceess « Mr. Fred Dark 
MMIEA. . nanghesesMsabeeeNeCeseNes 40: . si%a<0 <a en eee 
ady Wallerton.....sesosee essere eee Miss Mabel Lane 
Evangeline Van Bock...........+4+ Miss Sybil Carlisle 
Peggy Stubbs...........+++.+.....Miss Jessie Bateman 


There is to be a regular stock company for the 
theatre, which will begin its engagement 
shortly, but as a sort of ‘‘house warming” 
Mr. Frohman opened on Sept. 7th a prelimi- 
nary season, producing the aforementioned 
comedy trifle. 

The play proved to be amusing, though of 
the conventional farce comedy pattern. Its 
closing act, the perilous point at which many a 
comedy’s bright beginning has a dull ending, 
was the best of all, keeping the audience in 
great good humor. 


Evans & Mann’s frisky novelty, ‘‘ The 
French Maid,”’ which ran one hundred and 
seventy-five nights at the Herald Square 
Theatre last season, has been running again 
at the Herald Square in all the glory of its ex- 
quisite scenery and costumes, sparkling com- 
edy, character burlesque, catchy music and 
dancing novelties—the Bonbon and Promen- 
ade Ballets, Frolics Francaise, and Carnival 
Quadrille. The piece had a host of new 
features—songs, dances, comedy scenes, cli- 
maxes and character. The cast includes Olive 
Redpath, Eva Davenport, Yolande Wallace, 
Chas. A. Bigelow, Hallen Mostyn, George 
Honey, William Armstrong, Matthew Wood- 
ward, Richard Ridgley, E. J. Heron, Mamie 
Forbes, Edward Jose and Gerry Ames, and the 
chorus and ballet, consisting of forty male and 
female artists. The Herald Square Theatre has 
undergone repairs and general improvements, 
both as regards features of comfort and out- 
ward appearance. ‘‘The French Maid” will 
be followed by the new burlesque operetta, 
‘Hotel Topsy-Turvy.” 


Tue Empire had the good fortune to have 
had for its opening William Gillette, fresh from 
his London success in his old New York tri- 
umph, ‘‘ Secret Service.” The audience was 
demonstratively kind to the actor and as atten- 
tive to the play as though they had never seen 
it before. However, it is a piece that will bear 
repetition, owing to its positive merits of both 
technical skill and sentimental interest. The 

rformance showed no change of manner in 

r. Gillette or his companions. 


Tue American, notwithstanding the Septem- 
ber heat, got under quick and full headway with 
its new season of opera by the strengthened 
Castle Square Company. ‘The commencement 
was with ‘ Boccaccio,” with a far more than 
generally competent cast, as in some of the 
members it was brilliant. New scenery had 
been provided and freshened costumes. A 
second season of unqualified success seems as- 
sured to this worthy and popular venture at 
popular prices. 


Art the Broadway Augustus Thomas in ‘‘ The 
Meddler” has attempted the comedy of man- 
ners, character and verbal wit. His play isa 
fine answer to the charge that athletic farces 
are the limit which American writers are striv- 
ing toreach. ‘‘ The Meddler” fails only by a 
little to be a completely successful accomplish- 
ment, Mr. Thomas was so much concerned 
with language appropriate to the persons who 
spoke it that he was contemptuously indifferent 
of his story. The original merit of Mr. Thom- 
as's pore lies in the agreeable talk, the nat- 
uralness of the characters in their treatment of 
one another, and the sparkle which shows it- 
self from time to time. He has a delicacy of 
imagination in scenes which hardly anybody 
else could have written, It is in his untheat- 
rical views of his characters that his unique 
qualities are shown.. ‘‘The Meddler” is a 
creditable attempt at the comedy of wit and 
manners. Nobody is more fitted than Mr, 
Thomas to make this form as popular here as 
itisin France. He lacks only the technique of 
the foreigners. Whether their plays be frothy 
or serious, the need of sound construction is 
recognized. The lightest of the contemporary 
French comedies have a framework built as 
carefully as though for a five-act melodrama. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER’S season began with 
‘““The Charlatan,” by Charles Klein, to which 
J. P. Sousa contributed a wealth of melody, 
none catchy, perhaps, but all excellent. ‘‘ The 
Charlatan” was admirably brought out. Nella 
Bergen was a too ample bride, but she sang in 
a way to win well-deserved applause. Alice 
Judson was pretty, quaint and pleasant as a 
girl in the disguise of a mischievous boy, after- 
ward donning the garb of her sex. Alfred 
Klein was grotesque as the tragedian whom 
circumstances compelled to figure as a woman. 
No one would venture a réle for Mr. Hopper 
without putting a great deal of hyperbole in it; 
also, passages in which he might berate his 
companions very volubly, besides opportunities 
for the extreme perturbation of cowardice. 
These essentials were all in the part of the 
fakir. He looked like the traditional devil in 
a horned cap, upturned mustaches, heavy eye- 
brows and long robe, when he first disclosed 
himself in the guise of his calling. Later, when 
he figured in the action as a pretended father 
of a princess, he wore an eccentric red wig and 
a French costume of the directoire period. At 
last he put on a convict’s stripes. Mr. Hopper 
is an uncommonly able actor, with far more 
versatility than his public will let him utilize. 
He probably wants a change, but his audiences 
insist that he shall not make one. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


N these October days, when shooting is 
good, golf fine and yachting the very 
wine of sport, the devotees of every pas- 
time on sea or land want apparel that 
will give comfort in-its fullest sense. It. 

is this quality that is possessed in high de- 
gree by Wright's health underwear. It is 
made of pure undyed wool, is soft to the 
flesh, and of light weight. It is an underwear 
that will wear, and it will wash without shrink- 
ing. Clothed with it, the lover of outdoors is 
ready for whatever comes. 


Time was when the crude work of the old- 
ee ‘stuffer’ of birds and animals would 
satisfy the popular demand. To-day people 
know better, and only thoroughly artistic mod- 
ern taxidermy is deemed worthy of recogni- 
tion, Sportsmen wishing heads and trophies 
satisfact srily preserved should visit Messrs. 
Wm Hart & Co., of 47 East Twelfth street, 
New y ork City. Clever, artistic and up to date, 
this firm is very successful in the treatment of 
heads, antlers and the like. ‘‘ The Challenge” 
shows an elk’s head with an arrangement of 
small electric lights, which is at once beautiful 
and useful. ‘This is only one of many attractive 
novelties by this firm. 





THE justly celebrated firm of Parker Bros., of 


Meriden, Conn., has placed upon the market a 
new gun-barrel, which is especially suitable for 
shooting nitro powders. It has been named 
‘* Titanic” steel, and it closely resembles the 
Whitworth fluid pressed steel. It is a plain 
black barrel, and it will be found hard, tough 
and thoroughly reliable in every way. The 
brand of this firm upon a gun signifies that the 
arm is as perfect in shooting a and * wearing quali- 
ties as the best materials and labor can make it, 
One has but to turn to the scores of the more im- 
portant matches to learn what the ‘‘ old relia- 
ble” Parker gun is capable of. 


A HUNTING trip is always entered upon with 
keener zest if one is sure he is well shod, so 
that there may be no fear of stones or briers : 
water, or anything else that is apt to lie ina 
sportsman’s way. A shoe that gives the pro- 
tection a hunter needs, together with the great- 
est comfort, is made by M. A. Smith & Son, of 
Philadelphia, and has been very aptly named 
the ‘‘Ideal Hunting Shoe.” The practical 
knowledge of hundreds of critical sportsmen 
has been combined, in its manufacture, with 
the shoemaking skill of a half century, The 
result is a shoe as noiseless as an Indian’s moc- 
casin, as soft as a glove, and as strong as steel. 
In a word, it is just the shoe a sportsman needs 
in starting off on his fall hunting trip. 


THE war has evoked many timely aids to the 
sick, and The Dr. Jaeger Co. received many 
valuable recommendations of their elastic 
abdominal bandages, a large quantity of which 
they furnished, free of charge, for distribution 
among our soldiers in the field, Many medical 
authorities gave their approval of the action, 
and have written favorably in regard to the 
benefit derived from the wearing of these ban- 
dages in the regions where fever attacks so 
many thousands of our soldiers, It is an in- 

valuable adjunct to the hunter and camper. 


Owners of fine guns, bicycles, ‘skates, and 
other metallic sporting equipments will find a 
good friend in the ‘‘ Champion ” polishing fibre, 
which will preserve the attractive finish the 
goods had when they left the shop. ‘The 
‘* Champion ” polishes and cleans; it is cheap 
and always ready, and it wears well, with no 
powder, no paste, and no unpleasant odor. The 
use of this cleansing preparation is entirely 
free from all objectionable features. It is sold 
by the Champion Chemical Co., of 11 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia, Pa. Consult ad- 
vertisement in this issue. 


THE well known firm of Hartley & Graham, 
313-315 Broadway, New York, has secured a 
limited quantity of genuine Spanish Mauser 
repeating rifles, 7 mm. calibre, with knife, 
bayonets, and leather scabbards ; also cavalry 
carbines, the same as used by the Spanish 
Army and largely by the Cubans. Samples of 
these arms, together with Mauser smokeless 
powder cartridges, may now be obtained of the 
firm. Messrs. Hartley & Graham can also 
supply samples of the U. S. Springfield rifle, 
45 calibre, with angular bayonet and the cav- 
alry carbine. 

31CYCLIsTs are finding something they have 
long looked for in the Corker Tires, viz , resili- 
ency and practical non-puncturability. These 
tires have a narrow tread and an interlining of 
cork, which prevents punctures. So confident 
are the makers, The Clark Cycle Tire Company 
of Boston, that their tire is non-puncturable 
that they sell it with a six months’ guarantee. 
As indicating the speed that is possible on this 
tire, Frank Waller, at Norwood, Mass., and 
Baltimore, Md., a few weeks ago lowered all 
the world road and track records from 1 to 24 
hours, while riding Corker Tires. They seem, 
in fact, to be the tire of the future. 
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«© T3118 MANUAL OF THE CANVAS CANOE,” and 
its construction, by F. R. Webb (The Com- 
modore). Illustrated. 

Practical and practicable are the two words 
that sum up this manual on the building of 
the canvas canoe. The methods of con- 
struction can be applied to almost any other 
model, but the main intention is to describe 
two models designed for cruising on swift, shal- 
low streams, where only the paddle is used, and 
where small bulk and ease of handling are 
prime considerations. 

[ForEsT AND STREAM Pus. Co., N. Y.] 

‘‘Forruna,” a story of Wall street, by 
James Blanchard Clews. 

Mr. Clews, the author of this work, is one of 
the well-known Wall street bankers of that 
name, and a recognized authority on financial 
affairs, besides being a writer of considerable 
note on topics relating thereto. Under the 
above title he has written a financial story 
which embraces finance, politics, and love. 
Being a Wall street story the Stock Exchange 
and the dealings thereon naturally figure promi- 
nently and speculations from every standpoint 
are freely discussed—the author contending 
that practically everyone in business, from the 
farmer to the merchant, is subjected to the 
vicissitudes of chance or risk, and that even 
life itself is not exempt. Mention is also made 
of the humorous incidents connected with a 
broker's initiation into the New York Stock 
Exchange. Some prominence is given to the 
proposed Panama and Nicaragua canals as 
financial projects, and to the relations of Eng- 
land to Ireland and Canada—ruler and ruied— 
and the possibility of the last country some day 
becoming annexed to the United States. Itisa 
book that presents a good opportunity for read- 
ers, who do not like dry reading, to become 
familiar with financial affairs without wading 
through a mass of confusing statistics. 

[J. S. Ocitvie Pus. Co., N. Y.] 

‘*CrooKED TRAILS,” written and illustrated 
by Frederic Remington. 

Mr. Remington is more than the Fenimore 
Cooper of the West, for, to a power of close ob- 
servation and vivid verbal description, he has 
the capacity to depict pictorially with Hogarth- 
ian exactness. His works are perhaps the 
only satisfying mirror of several of the most 
remarkable, and certainly the most picturesque, 
phases of national life. The buffalo and the 
war trail of the Indian, the men and methods 
of the cattle-lifters of the borders, the early 
mail-carriers, and many pioneer characteristics 
have even now become remote and restricted. 
They will live for the future ages in the series 
of works of which ‘‘ Crooked Trails” is the lat- 
est, but, it is to be hoped, not the last. 

{Harper & Bros., N. Y.] 


One of the handsomest books of the year is 
‘* Wild Animals I Have Known,” by that ster- 
ling artist, Ernest Seton Thompson. If Mr. 
Thompson errs at all in this work, the error is 
upon the rather unusual side of giving the pur- 
chaser more for his money than he is entitled 
to. And there is a story behind this book, 
which the author frankly states in his introduc- 
tion. An artist is not necessarily a practical 
man, and inthis case Mr. Thompson owes much 
to his clever wife. Grace Gallatin Thompson 
has left the imprint of her dainty fingers overa 
work which will succeed, as it deserves to. If 
a house divided must fall, so shall a united 
house stand, and in this case we shall fairly 
halve the honors. The book isa good one, and 
it is embellished with 200 sketches by one of the 
most clever of American delineators of wild life. 

j[CHARLEs SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York. ] 


His Lire AND 
by H. J. Burlingame. Illus- 


“© HERMANN, THE MAGICIAN ; 
His SEcretTs,” 
trated. 

To the student of psychology, the man of the 
world seeking relaxation, or the schoolboy seek- 
ing wonders, Mr. Burlingame’s book offers in- 
teresting data. Himself familiarly acquainted 
with all the mechanical contrivances used, and 
acquainted intimately with the great masters ot 
magic, he has gathered together a fund of bio- 
graphical knowledge and anecdote that fall to 
the lot of few men to acquire, whilst his expla- 
nations and illustrations enable the amateur 
to go far by himself on the road of mystifica- 
tion, of which Hermann, the Magician, was the 
High Priest. [Latrp & Ler, Chicago, Ill.] 


‘* ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN NORTHERN Ev- 
ROPE,” by Charles F. King, author of ‘‘ The 
Land We Live In,” ‘‘ This Continent of Ours,” 
etc, Cloth, illustrated. 

In this beautifully illustrated volume the au- 
thor gives an account of the travels of the Cart- 
mell family through Great Britain, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Russia. Great Britain, 
being so closely connected with our country by 
language, history, and ancestry, possessed un- 
usual attractions for them, and they spent 
nearly a year in visiting that country. They 
are natural travelers in search of the beautiful, 
the interesting, and the wonderful, their great 
object in journeying being pleasure and edu- 
cation, The work is written in the narrative 
form, and no effort has been spared to have 
the information given correct and up to date, 
so that the book may be a safe guide to travel. 
ers. The illustrations, of which there are 238, 
are half-tones reproduced from photographs, 
A list of the best books to be consulted, as weil 
as a list of poems connected with the places 
described, is given at the close of the volume. 

[Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. ] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 








GERMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

Der man vot blows der mosd doan’d alvays 
vas aple to raise der vind. Aun’d id vonderful 
how birds uf a fedder vill not flock togedder 
ven a man he is ouid gunning ?—Some young 
mens sdard ouid to be prodigal sons, bud dey 
geds tvisted, und id durns ouid dot dey are 
blaying der calf.—PBaltzmore American. 


USEFUL 
Miss Maude Rondebush, the grand-opera 
singer who was upon the wrecked Mohegan, 
says, ‘‘I am alive to-day simply through the 
fact that my voice had been trained and | 
understood how to make my cries for help 
heard at a distance.” Maude evidently had 
had experience with high C’s before.—C/icago 
Temes-Herald. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


THE 
Mrs. Tiptop: I am sorry you were not at 
my reception last evening. 


RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Mrs. Hicuur (coldly): I received no invita- 
tion. 

Mrs. Tiprop (with affected surprise): In- 
deed? It must have miscarried. Ihad among 


my guests three foreign counts. 

Mrs. Hicuup: So that is where they were? 
I desired to engage them last evening to wait 
on the table at our theatre-party supper, but 
the employment agent told me they were out. 
—New York Weekly. 

WHERE BOSTON’S OFF, 

The Boston 7ranscripi says that if the miss- 

ing link were a golf-link it wouldn't be missed. 


HE KNEW. 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHER : Tommy, when both 
hands are up, what time is it? 
Tommy (son of a prize-fighter) 
to undercut.—/ewelers’ Weekly. 


It's time 


Surror: I fear it is a great presumption on 
my part, sir, to aspire to your daughter's hand, 
as I only keep a shop 

Her Faruer:. That does not matter, young 
man ; the question is, does the shop keep you? 
—Exchange. 





’ 


‘‘Grandpa,” said Kathleen, very seriously, 
‘*T want to ask your advice.” 

‘“Yes, darling. What is it?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

‘‘] want to know what you think it will be 
best for you to give me on my birthday.”"—77?- 
Bits. 

REFUSED TO RISE, 

Mr. LawHEap: Why do you treat me so 
coidly? Why didn’t you answer the note I 
wrote you last Thursday ? 

Miss BrusH ey: Sir, I don’t wish to have 
anything more to say to you. You began your 
note by saying you ‘‘thought you would drop 
me a line.” I want you to understand that I’m 
not a fish.—Chzcago News. 

WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS, 

First ELMIRAN: How’s your boy Zeke get- 
tin’ along down 1n Noo York ? 

SECOND ELmirAN: Waal, I hain’t heard from 
him in a long time; but I guess he’s gone into 
the noospaper business, ’coz I read in the paper 
that he wuz correspondent in a big lawsuit 
down there.—Bznghamton Times. 


THE 

‘* But can’t you learn to love me?” persisted 
the wrong man. 

She shook her head gently. 

‘« T’ve learned a good many difficult things,” 
she replied, ‘‘but they have always been 
things that I wanted to learn.”—ZL7fe. 


SNUB DIRECT, 


Too ! 


IT IS TRUE, 
Wiy Money-LeENnDER : You want one hundred 
pounds, Here’s the money. I charge you five 
per cent. a month. And you want it fora year; 
that just leaves forty pounds coming to you. 
INNocENT Borrower : Then if I wanted it for 
two years there’d be something coming to you, 
eh?—/udy. 
NOTHING ESCAPES HER. 
She’s such a desperate little flirt 
That I believe she'd try 
To get up a flirtation with 
A rain-beau 1n the sky. 
—/udge. 
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6% ATHAN HALE,” by Clyde Fitch, at 
the Knickerbocker, marks a turn in 
the tide in the dramas depicting 
phases of the military life of the na- 

tion. Of recent years these have run mainly 

in the South and of the period of the sixties, 

‘‘Nathan Hale” transports us to the earlier 

struggle for liberty in the North. It is timely, 

and, at a period when the stage is likely to be 

invaded with scenes from our more recent mili- 

tary operations, it is wholesome to remember 

that there were heroes before Hobson, to whom 
came, indeed, the martyr’s crown. Hale’s pa- 
thetic and patriotic story is too well known to 
need explanation. Itis only needful to say that 
the author has, for good dramatic reasons, in- 
troduced some characters not altogether histor- 
ical. He will be readily forgiven, for no more 
delightful sweetheart for Vathan could have 
been delineated than the one Mr. Fitch has 
evolved from the little schoolmarm of New 

London. The whole story of his courtship and 

self-sacrifice for his country is simply and 

graphically told, and is interpreted i" Nat 

Goodwin as Nathan Hale, and Maxine Elliott 

as the heroine, in a manner highly creditable, 

and, to many of the former’s old friends, sur- 
prising indeed, ‘‘ Nathan Hale” should become 
one of the standards of the American drama. 

It has elevated both the dramatist and the 

actor to a welcome plane higher than either 

has hitherto occupied. From the rise of the 
curtain when, as a schoolmaster, Va‘han woos 
and wins his fascinating pupil, to the final 
scene of his passing in the sunlit orchard of 

Long Island, it holds the audience with in- 

terest and rings with the truest sentiment and 

highest patriotism. 


THE GarRICK, in ‘‘ Zaza,” has a play which 
will be the talk of the town, indeed of many 
a town for many a day, by reason, not only of 
the dramatic skill with which Mr. Belasco has 
wrought the French material, but from the 
revelation of the great actress into which Mrs. 
Leslie Carter has developed. Intensity and 
pathos we had learned to expect from her 
by reason of her previous efforts, but the versa- 
tility and depth of feeling with which she en- 
velops the impersonation of Zaza were scarcely 
to be expected. Nor does she owe any of her 
success to the attributes of the character, On 
the other hand, the conditions surrounding a 
frivolous music-hall artiste of not too scrupu- 
lous morality are of a nature to raise a preju- 
dice which only the author’s skillful ending, in 
which he has departed from the French origi- 
nal, and the superb personality with which the 
actress has redeemed the situation, could save. 
The woman is forgotten in the powerfui delin- 
eation of her redemption, and pity is followed 
by a higher emotion. It is not given to every 
actress to be able to raise such a character from 
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the prejudice into the region of compassion, 
and when one is found who can elevate it to 
the sphere of esctatic sympathy, it premises the 
possession of the highest dramatic talent. The 
comparisons, freely indulged in, with Sarah 
Bernhardt and Duse were not exaggerated. 
Mrs, Leslie Carter has taken Her place amongst 
the strongest and most able dramatic artists of 
the day. She has waited long and worked hard 
for her high position, but she has attained it. 


‘‘TuHaT Man,” the new farce comedy, written 
by Mme. Vivanti Chartres, which Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer presents at the Herald Square Theatre, 
carries us back to the day of ‘‘ The Pink 
Dominoes ” for its equal. 

The central theme of the comedy rests upon 
a man who, coming to New York, without 
friends, without money or prospects of any 
kind, hits upon a novel method of earning a 
livelihood. He is drawn in contact with sev- 
eral families, whose husbands have reached the 
neglectful state, and insist on spending more 
time abroad than at home. Jealousy on the 
part of the wives is the natural result, and 
That Man at once jumps into the breach 
and poses as one who comforts neglected 
wives and guarantees to arouse jealousy in the 
husbands. All the entanglements and misun- 
derstandings that arise from this condition of 
things are most humorous. 


OLGA NETHERSOLE is presenting at Wallack’s 
a budget of favorites, beginning with ‘‘ The 
Termagant” and including the much-criticised 
‘*Second Mrs. Tanquery,” ‘‘Camille” and 
‘“The Power of Wealth.” In so wide a field 
there must needs be diversity of judgment, but 
at the same time there is variety enough to 
satisfy all the various admirers of Olga Nether- 
sole’s undoubted ability. 


Ar the Garden, Viola Allen continues her 
successful career in Hall Caine’s ‘* The Chris- 
tian,” and the fact that the standing order is 
that tickets are on sale for performances yet 
six weeks ahead, is sufficient indication that she 
has yet a mine of patronage on which to draw 
that bids fair to carry ‘‘ The Christian ” through 
the entire season. 


PANTOMIME at Drury Lane, its London tradi- 
tional home, has pushed from the boards one 
of the most successful of the season’s plays, 
‘““The Great Ruby.” London’s loss is New 
York’s gain, for Mr. Daly has secured the ex- 
clusive American rights of the strange adven- 
tures of ‘‘ The Great Ruby,” together with all 
the scenery, furniture and effects that helped 
to illustrate the play. The whole of his excel- 
lent company is required for its rendition, and 
when that is said, enough has been said to 
assure the most perfect representation of any 
play, whatever its inherent merits may be. 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“Every True Lover 
of Angling 


knows tbat tbe pleasure it brings witb it does not 
end witb the dayp’s sport,” but lingers in memory 
to cbarm many an fdle moment Thus do angling 
sketches revive time=sweetened memories, and the 
fisberman who bas tbe most complete angling 
librarp, enjoys the greater number of bappy days 
away from tbe mossy=banked stream or sylvan 
lake 


The Hmerican Angler 


A Montbly Wlustrated Magazine 
Devoted to Fish and Fishing, 
EBdited by W. C. Harris, 


will satisfy the appetite of all who fisb for sport. 
Tn its 29tb volume. Wf you bave not seen a late 
issue of The Angler, send for sample copy, and at 
the same time let us bave a list of pour fricnds 
who love a day witb rod and creel, in order that we 
map mail them samples, and make this journal a 
veritable sportsman’s rendezvous, where all map 
exrcbange eacb montb their campefire stories. 


The Subscription Price is $1.00 a year 
Combination Subscription Price for 
Outing and The American Angler, $3.50 


The Outing Publishing Company 
239 Fifth Avenue, Rew Work 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


THROUGH THREE HUNDRED HANDS, 


BOTTLE of Pommery champagne passes 
through nearly three hundred different 
hands before it reaches the consumer. 
This gives some idea of the great care 

exercised in the manufacture of this celebrated 
champagne, which in all discriminating circles 
is accorded the choice as being the most delicate 
in flavor and finesse. 


Tuat good digestion may wait on appetite, 
and health on both, needs a digestive, nu- 
tritive, sedative, three qualifications united in 
the Eagle liqueurs, to be found at all the leading 
cafés and clubs, If they are not, or your dealer 
cannot supply them, write direct to Eagle 
Liqueur Distillers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Or all the ills that flesh is heir to, none is 
more wearing to the nerves and the digestion 
than toothache, It is a boon to be able to pro- 
vide against its interim ravages by the instant 
use of Dent’s Toothache Gum. ‘A stitch in 
time saves nine,” and this antiseptic gum acts 
like magic. 


THE coming season of intense interest in 
matters aquatic will find many regretfully left 
in che lurch who have not had the precaution 
early in the season to provide themselves with 
the safe, simple and speedy naphtha launches 
of the Gas Engine and Power Co., of Morris 
Heights, N. Y. The company's capacities are 
extensive, but the season is rapidly approach- 
ing and it will be one of extraordinary de- 
mands, 


Tue Smith Premier Typewriter Co. are justi- 
fied in their claim that the typewriter has been 
a veritable ‘‘ Declaration of Independence” for 
women, Nature and educational technique had 
handicapped them in the race of life. The 
Smith Premier Typewriter has eliminated the 
difference, and opened the way to independence 
and self-support. 


Tue calendar crop is never short, as the post- 
office people will testify. We always get our 
share, and begin the new year with a great as- 
sortment, but the one we select ‘‘ for keeps” is 
that of N. W. Ayer & Son, the keeping-ever- 
lastingly-at-it advertising men of Philadelphia. 
This one spends the whole year in our company. 
It is a piece of fine printing, but its good looks 
do not constitute its sole charm. It 1s clear 
and plain. Utility has been put first. He who 
seeks the date can find; he who writes may 
read. The matter on it interests more people 
every year, but the edition is limited. While 
it lasts, a copy can be obtained postpaid by 
sending 25 cents to the publishers. 


_Saits that fit like paint to a post and last 
like their reputation are the product only of 
firms with experience. J. C. Goss & Co. 
have twenty-five years of it, and have rigged 
and made sails forthe leading yachts of the 
great lakes. The Czty of Strazts, Two Step, 
Minerva, Frances A., Carrie B., Olive M., 
and Su/tana, all carried the canvas of this 
reliable firm. 


Ir their garments are ill-fitting, grown-up 
people can complain and explain, but children 
are in these respects largely dependent upon 
our skill and care, It behooves everyone to 
select experts in make, fit, and material, and 
Best & Co., New York, answer this descrip- 
tion. The Lilliputian Bazaar has the chil- 
dren’s comfort especially in charge. 

THERE is an old Sign in possession of the 
Western Society of Engineers at Chicago, with 
the words ‘‘ Harper’s Ferry,” painted in black, 
standing out as boldly as when they were first 
formed by the artist's brush, while the wood 
around the letters, which was painted with 
white paint, has worn away about one-sixteenth 
of aninch ; andit isasserted by the owners that 
no paint manufactured nowadays is equal in 
durability to that which was applied on the old 
sign. Mr. Wm. Hooper, of Ticonderoga, N. Y., 
does not see anything specially remarkable 
in the preservation of the old sign, and claims 
there is just as good a paint nowadays as then. 
He adds: ‘‘ Dixon’s Graphite mixed with pure 
linseed oil, will last as long, or longer, than any 
other paint ever known of or used.” 

NEARLY every trotting-horse man in this 
country knows the noted breeder, trainer and 
driver H. C. Woodnutt, either personally or by 
reputation, and a large majority of them know 
of his ‘‘ Monogram Horse Remedies,” Those 
who do not will consult their own interests by 
referring to our*advertising columns where his 
advertisement appears, and ordering a sample 
lot of his goods. They are used by nearly all 
the leading stock farms, large breeding stables, 
prominent trainers and drivers, as well as the 
police department of New York City and the 
fire department of the city of Brooklyn, and 
every one that has ever used them endorses 
them. Try asample lot and satisfy yourself of 
their value. 

Tue limits of the field of the bicycle widen 
year by year. The latest developments are 
contrivances for utilizing its propeliing power 
over snow and ice. These seasonable con- 
trivances, made by the Ice-Bicycle Attachment 
Co., of Chicago, are thoroughly practicable, 
easily adjustable, and easily removed. 
their means the cycle, instead of being rele- 
gated to the storehouse on the approach of 
winter, is made an active factor in the season’s 
pleasures. 


THE cultivation of country life by men of 
means is marked by the ever-increasing interest 
taken in the acquisition of cattle of the most 
perfect form and grace. These attributes are 
combined in the Sisson Jersey herd, of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., with the richest dairy products. 
The product of this celebrated herd may be 
found in more than half the States, 


SIMPLE, efficient, easily fixed, easily removed 
and stored away in the smallest space, the 
Whitely Exerciser has become a family neces- 
sity. No age is too young to master its use, 
and none too old not to benefit by it. Its elas- 
ticity, freedom from strain and complete sub- 
jection to the will of the user are the factors of 
its popularity. 








PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


HE SOUTHERN RAILWAY makes re- 
markable performances by remarkable 
trains, and offers South-bound travelers 
very good and very fast train service to 
Aiken, Augusta, Brunswick, Jekyl Isl- 

and, and Florida, by either one of two hand- 
some through trains leaving New York daily 
at 4:20 Pp, M., and 12:15, night. ‘The New 
York and Florida Limited,” one of the hand- 
somest trains in the world, is now in serv- 
ice. It leaves New York daily, except Sunday, 
at 11:50 A. M., and reaches Augusta and Aiken 
early the next day, and St. Augustine in time 
for lunch, making the run of 1,029 miles in but 
little over twenty-four hours. A remarkable 
performance bya remarkable train! Full par- 
ticulars, literature, reservations, etc., of A. 5S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broad- 
way, New York. 

The Southern Railway’s service provides 
just the accommodation needful to meet the 
necessities of the coming winter, by its direct 
service to Havana, Cuba, in connection with 
the Pennsylvania Southern Railway, Florida 
Central, and Peninsular and Florida East Coast 
Railway. The efficient steamships, J/zamzand 
Lincoln will make twice-a-week trips to Ha- 
vana, leaving Miami, Fla., on arrival of 
through limited trains from the East. The 
steamships of the Florida East Coast Steam- 
ship Company are magnificent specimens of the 
up-to-date passenger ship, with ample and lux- 
urious accommodations, and perfect cuisine, 
and make the fastest time. 

The service of the Florida East Coast Steam- 
ship Company to Nassau will run semi-weekly; 
except during February and March, when 
three ships a week will leave Miami for Nas- 
sau. The Key West service from Miami is 
three times a week, leaving Miami Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday nights, on arrival of 
day train from Jacksonville. The steamer Cz¢y 
of Key West, which performs this _latter- 
named service, is a magnificent side-wheel 
steamer, and the trip through the Florida Keys 
is one of great interest. For full particulars 
call on or address Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 

Tue Eureka Springs of Kansas have either 
been endowed with supernatural powers or they 
exude one of the most remarkable natural 
water-cures the world has ever discovered, 
Easily reached in the Ozark Mountains by the 
’Frisco line, in a climate that may have an ef- 
fect as beneficial as the waters, they are the 
Mecca of thousands whose cures in some coun- 
tries would be considered miraculous. 

CALIFORNIA in three days seems little less than 
a dream, yet it is accomplished with the regu- 
larity of clockwork by the Chicago and North- 
western Railway’s ‘‘ Overland Limited,” the 
pioneer line west and northwest of Chicago. 
It is a through-car route to the Pacific coast, 
departing daily at 10:30 a. M., without change 
to San Francisco. It is as luxurious as it is 
swift, punctual and safe. 

Goop wine needs no bush, and Raymond & 
Whitcomb’s tours only need announcing to en- 
sure cordial support. Their special vestibule 
trains, cousisting of sleeping, dining, library 


and observation cars, will leave the Eastern cit- 
ies in February, March and April for California 
and the Pacific Coast (with stop-over privileges), 
the Rocky Mountain resorts, the Yosemite Val- 
ley, and the Yellowstone Park. 


Tue traffic between New York City and Bos- 
ton, and Chicago, the business hives of the East 
and the West, is a matter of high moment to 
the commercial interests of the world. Quick 
time, low rates, safety and comfort are assured 
by the ‘* Nickel Plate Line.” It 1s well es- 
tablished, its service runs with automatic 
smoothness, and its management 1s as bright 
as its popular title, ‘‘ Nickel Plate.” 


Ir is now possible to make the journey to 
Havana, Nassau, Santiago de Cuba, Vera Cruz, 
or any seaport in Cuba or on the Gulf of 
Mexico with all the comforts of home or a first- 
class hotel. James E. Ward & Co. are making 
a specialty of excursions to tuese points during 
the present season, and a tour to the tropics by 
such conveyance is a treat to the pleasure 
seeker and balm to the invalid. 


We have received, with pleasure, the very 
handsome calendar issued by the Grand Trunk 
Railway for 1899. <A limited supply will be 
mailed free to those who apply to Mr. F., P. 
Dwyer, the Eastern agent of the company, at 
273 Broadway, New York city. The calendar 
is well worth securing, as this road leads to the 
celebrated wilds of Muskoka, to the Haliburton 
region, and to the Georgian Bay—districts 
where thousands of sportsmen found pleasure 
during the season of 1898. The territory con- 
tiguous tothe Grand Trunk Railway offers rare 
facilities to the sportsman, canoer and camper, 
which will not be overlooked when the season 
for a woodland holiday again swings round. 


THE well-known taxidermists, Messrs. W. W. 
Hart & Co., of 47 East 12th street, this city, 
have lately received a couple of quite interest- 
ing and very large moose heads from Alaska. 
One head has a spread of 6434 inches ; length 
of palm, 36% inches to outside of brow antler ; 
circumference of beam just without the burr, 
ginches. The second head shows a spread of 
65% inches ; length of palm, inside, 42 inches ; 
beam, 8% inches. : 


A coop mechanic may do fair work with 
poor tools, but when he is granted the best of 
tools he should do the best of work. Those 
who utilize the skates made famous by the 
brand of Barney & Berry, know that they are 
skating on blades which, in curve and edge, 
illustrate the best of modern workmanship. 
For easy, graceful movement, in intricate or 
simple figures, there is nothing better than the 
Barney & Berry. The champion skaters of the 
world have used this blade, and novices had 
best follow the experts. 


CHAMPAGNE is freely sold in America. There 
are innumerable inferior brands, and many 
positively bad. Discriminating judges—those 
who enjoy champagne for its own sake, and 
fully appreciate its finer qualities—invariably 
pronounce Pommery an absolutely perfect 
wine. 








PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 


INTER cruises not long enough to be 
tedious and landing you at will, and if 
you wish in the Bermudas, or in suc- 
cession at Porto Rico, St. Thomas, 
St. Croix, St. Kitts, Martinique, St. 

Lucia, Barbados and Demerara, can be enjoyed 
in the widest sense of that word by the New 
York and Bermuda Royal Mail, ‘*‘ The Quebec 
Line.” The steamers sail every ten days from 
New York, and the West Indian round trip is 
most attractive. 


FLorIDA and Cuba, via Pennsylvania, South- 
ern Railway, F.,C. & P. and F. E. C. The 
only route operating through Pullman sleeping- 
car service, New York to Ormond, Rockledge, 
Palm Beach and Miami. Connection for Ha- 
vana, Key West and Nassau. Route of the 
‘*New York and Florida Limited,” one of the 
finest trains in the world, operated solid be- 
tween N, Y. and St. Augustine, composed ex- 
clusively of dining, library and observation, 
compartment and drawing-room sleeping-cars. 
Two other fast trains, 4:20 Pp. M. and 12:05 A. M. 
For detail information, apply to J. L. Adams, 
G. E. A. £., C. & P. R. R., 353 Broadway, 
New York, or A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A., South- 
ern Railway, 271 Broadway, New York. 


Tue islands of the Spanish main thrown 
open by the enterprise of our naval and mili- 
tary forces, and made memorable by their 
deeds, can be reached in comfort by the superb 
fleet of the N. Y. and Cuba Mail S. S. Co., 
‘The Ward Line.” They sail regularly be- 
tween New York and Havana, Santiago, Cien- 
fuegos, Guantanamo and Manzanillo, with 
connections at Vera Cruz with the Mexican 
R. R. system. 


SOUTHBOUND sportsmen should avail them- 
selves of the Clyde Line steamers, which sail 
direct for Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, 
Fla. The excellent accommodations of these 
palaces afloat make a delightful opening to a 
huntsman’s revel in Southern fields and sport. 
Dogs are carried free, and every arrangement 
possible for comfort and punctuality is made. 


BERMUDA, more charming than ever, is at- 
tracting from far and wide her colony of tour- 
ists anxious to avoid the rigors of that most 
trying of periods, the lingering months of win- 
ter and the treacherous transition period. In 
the halls and gardens of the justly popular 
‘ Princess,” of Hamilton, midst the scenes of 
the luxurious and genial tropics, on reading 
of the stress of the continental weather it 
scarce seems a credibility. 


THERE is a season for all things, and Montreal 
in winter has attractions all its own. Itisthen 
one of the most charming resorts, where the cli- 
maticconditions are made the medium of delight, 
and winter is turned into merry time. Snow- 
shoeing, sleighing, skating, and kindred sports 
are not, as further south, sporadic and often 
disappointing, but up to April are certain, con- 
tinuous, and delightful. Go by the New York 
Central, America’s greatest railroad. 


Tue Old Dominion Line is an old favorite 
to the South; its vessels have carried countless 
thousands in comfort and safety, and its pop- 
ularity waxes with age. 


To cross the Atlantic is often a matter of 
duty. It should always be made a pleasure, 
and is on the ships of the Hamburg-American 
Steamship Company, which ply with the regu- 
larity of clock-work and the perfect comfort of 
a first-class hotel from New York to Europe. 


Mr. L. P. Sweet, sporting goods dealer, of 
Norway, Maine, speaks in terms of extreme 
praise of the shooting qualities, handiness, and 
reliability of the now well-known ‘ Savage” 
rifle. As Mr. Sweet is a regularly licensed 
guide and a woodsman and hunter of long ex- 
perience, his words carry weight. He claims 
the ‘‘ Savage, 303’’ to be the best weapon for 
all-round shooting in all sorts of weather that he 
has ever used. Intending purchasers may easily 
profit by the experience of a veteran. 


Tue Baxter camping outfit is one of the 
neatest and most compact ever invented for the 
use of sportsmen, miners, and those who camp 
out purely for pleasure. The outfit for six per- 
sons comprises 60 pieces, and packs within a 
stove measuring no more than 10x12x18 
inches. It is easily transported, and it saves 
space, fuel, time and temper. Consult ad- 
vertisement in this issue. 


Ir Nature had conspired she could not have 
designed a greater benefit than Lakewood,N. J. 

Ninety minutes from the stress and strain of 
the great metropolis, where man’s capacity is 
strained to the utmost, Lakewood spreads its 
charms. It is healthful with the breath of the 
pines, invigorating, yet protected by nature so 
effectually that it is a veritable semi-tropical 
belt set on the fringe of the Northern witter. 
Under the influence of its breezes and in the 
balm of its woods and sands the golfer, the 
huntsman, the man of society, the invalid, or 
the most robust can find exactly the recreation 
or rest most desirable. Nature has been aided 
in her beneficent mission by man’s enterprise, 
and the Lakewood Hotel, conducted by the 
well-known lessee of the Oriental and Manhat- 
tan Beach Hotels, is warrant of the personal 
comfort to be found within its hospitable and 
merry walls. 


Every water and every sporthasits distinctive 
craft. The American Boat Works, of St. Louis, 
Mo., have long been distinguished for the variety 
of light-draft boats for pleasure, as well as for 
duck and hunting, and for rowing and sailing. 
In one sense they occupy a unique position, 
in that they will build the frame work and dif- 
ferent parts of a boat by first-class mechanics, 
and leave the purchaser to set up and plank it. 
Their catalogue is one which will interest and 
instruct sportsmen. yachtsmen and all wholove 
the water; it is full of illustrations and valu- 
able information. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 


HAT'S the use of making flower beds, 
and weeding and watering, if your 
seeds fail tocome up, or come up poor 
and spindling and never bloom? It 
is the ‘**know how” that is neces- 

sary. together with reliable seeds, that will 
cause your garden spot to bloom perennially 
and prove a constant source of health and 
pleasure You must begin, of course, with 
your soil—its quality and preparation—and 
then the seeds best adapted to your climate. 
Miss C. H Lippincott, 319 South Sixth street, 
Minneapolis, Minn., is the pioneer seedswoman 
of America. Her catalogue is published, de 
voted exclusively to flower seeds, trom which 
you can select a choice collection for your gar- 
den at very reasonable prices, if you will write 
and ask for it. If it does not contain all you 
want to know. you can write to her and she 
will be very glad to give you further intorma- 
tion. She grows her own seeds, and they are 
reliable 


Tua1 the Gas Engine and Power Co, of 
Morris Heights, N. Y., should have 3,000 of 
theirsmail power pleasureand naphtha launches 
in operation is high testimony to their world 
wide appreciation. They are safe, speedy and 
simple. Send for illustrated catalogue ot steam 
and naphtha yachts and launches. The same 
firm construct steam and sail yachts, steel and 
wood vessels, marive engines and water-tube 
boilers. 


THE old-established and conservative firm 
of A. G. Spalding & Bros. have inaugurated 
a new method of merchandising; and manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and retail dealers, all of 
whom have been soreiy perplexed in determin- 
ing upon a plan or policy of conducting their 
business on account of the new conditions of 
merchandising that have arisen in the past few 
years, will be interested_in that new policy ~ 
distribution of their goods direct to the con 
sumer through the medium of the retail dealer. 
This firm boldly announce that in future they 
will not avail themselves of the jobbers’ facilt- 
ties in distributing their goods as they have 
been doing in the past. but will go direct to the 
retail dealer ; and by doing away with all job- 
bers’ or middiemen's profits, commissions to 
sales agents. etc., and all complications attend- 
ing this mode of distribution, will be enabled 
to better maintain the quality of their goods 
and furnish the consumer and retail dealer at 
lower prices than it is possible to do under the 
old system. Itis the belief of the Spaldings 
that this plan will meet with the hearty co 
operation and approval of the retail dealer, 
who, they claim, will be able to secure a reason- 
able and sure profit on this line of goods, to 
which he is justly entitled, as none of Spald- 
ings trade-marked goods will be sold to any 
dealer that cuts the established retail prices. 

The firm’s new catalogue, with reduced re- 
tail prices and special trade discounts, has been 
issued, and it will be sent to all legitimate re- 
tail dealers on request. 


Tue Twentieth Century Headlight revolu- 
tionized the character of the bicycle lamp. 
Thenceforth sperm-oil was dethroned, and now 
wherever ,the world over,the wheel is seen,there 
flashes on it the Kerosene Headlight of the 
Twentieth Century. The same company, hav- 
ing for two years experimented with acetylene, 
are now offering the Twentieth Century Gas 
Headlight. 


Grass seeds and good seed selected by ex- 
perts who know what is required to make a put- 
ting green perfection, the links a delight to the 
eye and a joy to the golfer, can be obtained of 
Peter Henderson & Co., of New York. The 
firm has had its representative study the Scotch 
links and apply his acquired knowledge to its 
grass seeds. Catalogue free. 


It is not claimed that ‘‘ The Daimler Motor” 
is the cheapest, but that it is one of the best on 
the world’s market for yachts and launches. 
Its testimonials go far to justify such a claim. 


THE handsomest catalogue received to date is 
that of the Andrew B. Hendry Co., which man- 
ufactures the justly celebrated ‘‘ Hendry” reels, 
While our readers have long since learned to 
appreciate the smooth-running lightness and 
other desirable qualities of the reels, they may 
not know that the firm also manufactures the 
very best of bird and animal cages, chains, and 
other standard metal goods. 


TueE Empire Marine Motor is a new motive 
power machine for pleasure boats. It is a gas- 
olene motor of the ‘‘ four-cycle” type, but it 
differs materially from other appliances made 
for the same purpose. Absolute safety is 
secured by a clever automatic device, which 
renders a premature explosion impossible. 
The motor is started by simply opening a 
small valve and giving a turn or two of the 
fly-wheel by hand. The mechanical construc- 
tion of the machine is the acme of simplicity, 
and its compactness may be best understood 
when it is stated that the six horse-power 
motor is only twenty-six inches in height and 
about twenty-two inches square. The motor 
always starts promptly and runs smoothly, re- 
quiring absolutely no attention. The air sup- 
ply is positive, without any attempt at regula- 
tion. As the exhaust is under water, there is 
none of the disagreeable odor sometimes noticed 
in using other motors. In fact, there is no 
smell whatever, No batteries are used in 
running the machine, though the ignition is 
electric. To generate the spark, a magneto. 
or small dynamo, is employed, of a durable and 
effective type; and users are thus relieved of 
the nuisance of recharging batteries Other 
points of excellence are the facts that no mov- 
ing parts are exposed, there is no heat, fire or 
smoke, and no necessity of government in- 
spection. Users of this type of motor say they 
consider it safe, simple, economic, compact 
and in all respects satisfactory. Send fora 
free catalogue toC. C. Riotte Co., 1955 Park 
avenue, New York. 
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‘‘OVER THE ALPs on A Bicycie,” by Mrs. 
Pennell. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

Mrs. Pennell dedicates her book to the Alpine 
Club, ‘‘to whom,” she says, ‘‘I would like to 
point out that there is another and more delight- 
ful method of climbing.” Mrs. Pennell actually 
pushed, pedaled, and coasted over nine Alpine 
passes in less than a week, including the Téte 
Noire, the Simplon, the San Bernardino, and 
the St. Gotthard. Any one can do it, Mrs. 
Pennell thinks, who is wise enough not to be 
run away with downhill and not to court weari- 
ness by riding up steep ascents. In five weeks 
of Alpine riding Mrs. Pennell met no English 
cyclists, but she saw many American wheel- 
men. The book closes with a number of valu- 
able suggestions as to routes, etc. It is worth 
remembering that there are two approaches to 
every pass, an easy one and ahard one ; one is 
the better to ride up, and the other to coast 
down, and Mrs. Pennell has found out the 
right way to go at all of them. 

[THe Century Co., N. Y.] 


‘* HITTING AND MISSING WITH THE SHOTGUN,” 
by S. T. Hammond, author of the ** Hammond 
System of Shooting.” 

Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field com. 
panions the repute of being an unusually good 
shot, and one who is particularly successful in 
that most difficult branch of upland shooting, 
the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or partridge. 
He is entitled therefore to write down for others 
an exposition of the methods by which his skill 
was acquired. ‘The result is this original man- 
ual of ‘‘ Hitting vs. Missing,” explaining the 
expedients and devices adopted and the forms 
of practice followed in the Hammond system of 
shooting ; they are set forth simply and in- 
telligibly. 

[ ForEsT AND STREAM Pus. Co., N. Y.] 


‘**How vo Buitp A Skipjack,” by Charles G. 
Davis. Illustrated. 

Mr. Davis is favorably known to yachtsmen 
as a charming writer and a skilful naval archi- 
tect. Hecan design a craft, build her, sail her, 
and when all this is done, can describe her do- 
ings most entertainingly. ‘‘ How To Build a 
Skipjack” is practical. The descriptions are 
clear, the designs graphic, and the work of 
building a “ skip” may easily be accomplished 
by one who follows the directions so admirably 
set forth by Mr. Davis. The craft designed 
has excellent qualities, and about a hundred 
have already been built to the plans shown in 
the book 

[THE RuppER Pus isuinG Co., N. Y.] 


‘* By Way or Cape Horn—Four Montus IN 
A YANKEE CLIPPER,” by Paul Eve Stevenson, 
author of ‘‘ A Deep Sea Voyage.” 

That ‘‘ By Way of Cape Horn” is not the 
record of so pleasant a voyage as ‘‘A Deep 
Sea Voyage” is no fault of the author. It 
arises mainly from the difference in the officers 
with whom his lot was cast. Indeed, that he 
has sacrificed effect to truth is to his credit. 
It is a book which deserves to, and should, be 
more widely read than its more enchanting 
preceder ; for it is only by the discrimination 
of the facts related from such a source that a 
public opinion will be found strong enough to 
insure the passing and enforcement of the 
laws necessary for the protection of the sailors 
of our mercantile marine. It is given to few 
pens to be able to maintain unflaggingly the 
reader’s interest from the start to the finish of 
a four-months’ voyage. Mr. Stevenson has ac- 
complished this twice. 

[J. B. Lippincorr Co., Philadelphia. } 


‘*PuHIL-o-Rum’s CANOE” and ‘‘ MADELEINE 
VERCHERES ;” poems by Dr. W. H. Drummond. 

A small, exquisitely illustrated volume from 
the gifted pen of Dr. William Henry Drummond, 
author of ‘‘ The Habitant.” In this work, Dr. 
Drummond tells us about ‘‘ Phil-o-Rum’s Ca- 
noe,’ and *‘ Madeleine Vercheres,” and needless 
to say, the stories are told with all the quaint 
vigor and truthful dialect which characterized 
the author's great success, ‘‘ The Habitant.” 
In this work, artist and publisher have done 
full justice to the writer, and the result of 
their combined efforts is a thing of beauty, well 
worthy of a place in the finest library in the 
land. 
[G. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York and London. } 


‘THe BurtrerFLy Book,” by W. J. Holland, 
Chancellor of the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Holland is the authority on American 
butterflies. He has written this volume with 
the aim of popularizing their study, telling of 
their life and habits and pointing out to the 
amateur how they may be identified and col- 
lected. The forty-eight colored plates show 
hundreds of specimens, photographed directly 
from the butterflies themselves, and presenting 
to a marvelous degree, the exact tones and 
shades of the fascinating originals. The chap- 
ter on the capture, preparation, and preserva- 
tion of specimens is especially valuable to be- 
ginners ; and what boy has not, at some time or 
other, begun a collection ? 

[DousBLepay & McC ure Co., N. Y.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 
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Wuit! 
Wallack’s, is like the bracing air of 


ete T THE Horse TAVERN,” at 

the Alps in which its scenes are 

laid, bright, pure and invigorat- 

ing. After so many plays dealing 
in a doubtful manner with more or less doubt- 
ful subjects, and some of them unpleasant, if 
not offensive, it is a delight to find oneself in- 
terested in the loves and lives of the simple, 
honest, everyday people who gather at the 
hostelry. It isa production that offers an even- 
ing of comfort and complete enjoyment. The 
setting of the scenes is admirable, as is also the 
acting. You can joy with the buxom hostess 
Josepha and laugh with a whole-soul iaugh at 
Giesecke and Liedler and Sutro, or sympathize 
with poor little C/ara, and every emotion raised 
by this delightful play will be pleasant, whole- 
some and refreshing. 

* 
* * 

At the Empire the stock company are pre- 
senting the light comedy, ‘‘ Lord and Lady 
Algy,” which came with the commendation of 
a long metropolitan run across the water. Itis 
light comedy of the sort that has so long and 
pleasantly held the boards of the Criterion in 
London. Its name-givers belong to an exceed- 
ingly fast set who live beyond their means and 
have separated on friendly terms before the 
action of the play begins. Brabazon Tredway 
and Lord Algy’s elder brother, the J/arguzs of 
Quarmby, are the crux of,the piece, for Algy 
lends his bachelor apartments to his brother, 
who introduces to themthe parvenu Bradbazon. 
There A/gy’s father discovers her, and so does 
Lady Aigy and Brabazon’s husband. The 
consequences fall on the innocent head of Lord 
Algy, of course. Intheend the whole business 
is straightened out as it should be, but there is 
the liveliest kind of a time in untying the 
knots 

* 
* & 

James A. Herne holds the boards of the Her- 
ald Square with his latest product,‘‘ The Rev- 
erend Griffith Davenport,” and if literary ability 
and the playwright’s skill insure success, then 
“The Rev. Griffith Davenport ” would become 
a picture as ever-recurring as the perennial 
‘Rip Van Winkle.” ‘The object of the author 
has been to depict the vivid characteristics 
of Virginia life in the early sixties. This 
he has done with a power and subtlety that 
come from a thorough knowledge of the period 
and a keen sympathy with the struggles and 
currents of thought that lay deep in the causes 
that led to the ere for, and the subsequent 
emancipation of, the slaves. For popular rea- 
sons and for stage presentation the dialogue 
might with advantage be revised and some of 
the characters eliminated. What the play 
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would lose in thoroughness it would gain in 
dramatic force. It is needless to add that with 
the principal parts taken by the accomplished 
author and his wife the piece is excellently pre- 
sented, and no lover of pure drama should miss 
seeing ‘* The Rev. Griffith Davenport.” 

¥ 

x * 

Tue third of Charles Frohman’s melodramas 
at the Academy of Music is a departure from 
his custom of presenting one of the season’s 
great London successes, as was the case in 
‘ The Sporting Duchess” and *‘ White Heath- 
er.” It is a revival, true, but a revival of an 
old New York favorite of some fifteen years 
back, set amidst such well-known New York 
scenes as the City Hall, Printing House Square 
and the Pennsylvania R. R. Station, New Jer- 
sey. The story revolves on the temptations 
and crimes of J/artha West, and the arrest 
and trial of the innocent hero, on his return 
from the war, for a murder which J/ar¢ha ulti- 
mately confesses to. To add realism to the 
scenic splendors and to the home-coming of the 
regiment, the management have secured the 
attendance on the stage of a large part of the 
Astor Battery. The setting is gorgeous and 
realistic, and ‘‘ Her Atonement” contains all 
the dramatic incidents upon which melodrama 
relies for its justification and patronage. 


* 
% * 

WeBER & FIELDs have scored more than their 
usual triumph, and that is saying a great deal, 
in their burlesque of ‘‘ Catherine.” The bur- 
lesque, in fact, may really be said to be better 
than the original, and certainly where mirth 
only is looked for it succeeds, Whosoever 
enjoys a good hearty laugh over real travesty 
is sure of it in plenty over Weber & Fields’ 

Catherine.” 

* 
* * 

‘Brown's IN Town” is the clever title of J. 
J. Rosenthal's latest farce, at the Bijou. Al- 
though the theme is not new, the author has 
treated it with so much cleverness, innocence, 
and seriousness as to make it funny. The 
action is rapid, and the incidents plausible. 
The complications are not brought about in the 
old-fashioned way, by the characters igno- 
rantly mistaking one person for the other, but 
intentionally, though hastily, by the characters 
themselves. Arown visits a small village ten 
miles from the city to enjoy his honeymoon 
with his young and pretty wife, whom he has 
secretly married. A host of relatives and 
friends happen to visit the same place. Their 


coming and going, and the fact that Brown 
tries to keep his marriage a secret, 
story of the play. 


make the 
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All 1 the Prominent 


Fine Guns =e 


OTHER GUNS TAKEN IN TRADE, 
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Se Swedish Leather Jackets 
, 
| Soft and pliable as kid. Not shrunk or injured by water. 
WESTLEY RICHARDS’ A complete protection to sportsmen or any exposed to cold 
’ or wet. For horseback P rigees driving or —- in cold 
| weather. Worn under the overcoat, they are a handsome 
CREENER, LANC, garment a used. A capital jacket for bicycle use, 
skating and sleighing. 
PUR DEY, COLT, ("We take the entire age of the manufacturers of 
above Finest Jackets, and this make cannot be obtained 
PAR KE R, SMITH ) elsewhere in the United States. 
LEFEVER, CLABROUCH, A quality, of the very finest skin, - $18.00 
66 s J 10. n 

REMINCTON, Etc not as fine, - $8.00, 10.00 and 15 00 
Send measurement around chest outside vest. If money 
SPORTSMEN’S OUTFITS. is sent with order we will forward free by mail, and if not 
FINE RODS. FISHING TACKLE satisfactory on receipt we will return money on return of 
E Jacket. We are already selling many of them. Entirely 





TENTS. YACHT CUNS, Etc., Etc. different from any other make. 


("As there are many different makes of Leather Jackets 
in the market advertised as finest, etc., mostly made here of 


| | | | | T 
N ‘ &® @ “Oo © MW 2 MN common skins, we invite those desiring such to send for one of 
4 AN 4 rr HPD Hh ours, and if not found superior on examination to any other, 
R . = it can be returned at our expense or we will refund money. 


Sole American Agents YY, READ & SONS, 


for these 
Finest Imported Skins 107 Washington Street, Boston. 











The Watson’s Park Handicap 


DECEMBER 16th AND 17th, 1898, 


Was won by Dr. W. B. KipBey, Marshalltown, la., 
using 


U. M. C. Paper Shells 


Killing 25 straight, without a tie in a field of 
59 shooters. 


Union METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Send for Price-List, Game Laws, Etc. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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$40 


is the 1899 price, the very lowest 
the RAMBLER price can go 
this is bottom. 


NO bicycle is worth more, 
none at a lower price is RAMBLER 
grade. 


Agencies everywhere. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mig. Co. 


Chicago, Boston, Washington. 

New York. Brooklyn. Detroit. 

Cincinnati. Buffalo. Cleveland. 
London, Eng. 











When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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| LET THE 
SUN 

















INTO YOUR 
BUILDINGS 
and scour them 
_ with \ 
ANI gag 
yj — ada ||) re 


Colleges,Hospitals, || 
Asylums and all 
Public Institutions 
| find SAPOLIO useful 








Its cleansing is thorough | 
and very quickly done. |iiiiNi 

















Are the result of actual experience and prac- 
tical use in 1897 and 1898, and previous 
years of experimenting. *99 MODELS IM- 
PROVED AT MANY POINTS. Their 
WEIGHT has been REDUCED WITH- 
OUT SACRIFICING STRENGTH, and 


we are convinced that they are the best adapted of all bicycles for use 





at any time, on any road, and under any conditions. 


PRICE, $60.00. 


Art Catalogue No. 4 free on application. 


CHICAGO.— WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Makers — NEw york. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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THE WHY OF I 





Noise Isn’t Everything. The street band will attract 


a crowd, but symphony concerts continue to be 
well patronized, 


Noisy claims for recognition have no permanent effect 


on bicycle buyers,as the evidence must be heard 
before the money is paid. 


We claim nothing that the record will not substantiate. 


The Cleveland bicycle is to-day accepted as the world’s 


Standard for Excellence. 


Do You Ask Why? Then listen.—The Cleveland was 


the first bicycle of standard type to be built and 
marketed in America. That it has always been a 
good bicycle is best shown by the growth of our 
business. Weto-day own and operate four fac- 
tories making nothing but Cleveland bicycles, 
with an output and acreage of floor space greater 
— other exclusive bicycle factory in the 
world, 


The Cleveland is the only bicycle embodying such ex- 


clusive features as Burwell Ball and Roller Bear- 
ings. Burwell detachable tires and Cleveland 
hardened block and pin chain. 





LAND 


ICY CLES 











Rigid Examination Reveals 
No Defects. 

NO BETTER BICYCLE CAN BE MADE. 
°99 Chain Model, $50. Chainless, $75. 
Tandems, $75 and 885, 

Send for FREE Catalogue, giving details of 
Sterling Equipment for 1899. 
Send ten two-cent tomes and receive by 


mail 
pack of STERLING PLAYING CARDS, beau- 
tifully designed, 50c value. 























The Burweli Ball and Roller Bearing saves the rider; 


it runs easier and is thoroughly dust proof Its life 
is ten times greater than the best ordinary bearing 
as has been shown by severest tests. The Burwell 
detachable tire is easier to repair when punctured 
(you can doit yourself), more resilient and depend- 
able than any other. The Cleveland hardened 
block and pin chain will stand more usage and show 
less wear than any other chain or combination of 
gears on the market. When used with our gear 
case it gives the maximum of safety and conveni- 
ence with a minimum loss of power, 


The Cleveland has led the reformation in bicycle con- 


struction, A few years ago we astonished the 
world by producing a safe and durable mount at 
40 lbs., when all others weighed 60 Ibs. and over, 
We are to-day manufacturing bicycles at 21 Ibs., 
weight for ladies and gentlemen—the lightest 
bicycles made for road use, 


The Evidence summed up shows that ours is the only 


bicycle on the °99 market embodying new and 
valuable improvements. Cleveland bicycles are 
handled by the best trade the world over. Prices 
from $35.00 to $75.00. Sendforcatalog. M. + 


H. A. LOZIER & CO., Mfrs., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


BRANCHES:—New York, Chicago, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Toledo, San 
Francisco, Toronto, London, Paris, Ham- 
burg. 


FACTORIES:—Toledo, Ohio; Westfield, Mass.; 


Toronto Junction, 
Conn. 


Ont.; Thompsonville, 

















CYCLE 


OLA LAMPS 


Are an unqualified success— 
not an experiment. 


100,000 in use by enthusiastic riders. F 
Manufactures its own gas and consumes all it 


makes. Absolutely safe. Automatic. 
Ask for catalogue of our °99 Lamp Wonder. 


MADE BY - 
Badger Brass Mig. Co., Kenosha, Wis. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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I have thoroughly tested “ Bailey's Won’t Slip 
Tires” on all conditions of surface, and can honestly 
say that they will not slip, do not throw the mud and 
are the easiest tires that I ever rode. They prove 
all their claims, and every rider should have them. 

W C. FRENCH, Engineer 
‘Continental Clothing House, Boston, 


They insure absolute 


safety to riders on all 
conditions of surface. 
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America’s 
Representative 


: Bicycle. 


Strong where some others are weak. 





. 
Swift on the level and easy in hill-climbing, 


and Sure to bring you home safely. 


FOR 
ROAD 
MODELS. 


Write for Catalog. a 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ONG BREED By BhenEnE 


Price, per pair, $10.00. 

Swi ftest, most Resilient, Receptive, 9 per cent. 
Puncture Proof. Order them on your new mount, 
Send for our Seven “‘ Won’t Slip’ Reasons, 
proven under test. 

Prices to dealers on application. 


C.J.BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St.. Boston, Mass. 





MU ee 


MADE AND SOLD BY New York, Brooklyn, Paris, 
THE B. F. GOODRICH Co., Boston, Newark, Hamburg, 
AKRON, OHIO Chicago, London, Amsterdam, 
OP PU one ‘9 C08 CE e Ot ee Beelnee AND REPRESENTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE U. Ss. 
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S The New Christy Adjustable Saddle. % 
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HE New Adjustable Christy Saddle retains all the anatomical 

features of the regular Christy, with the advantage of the rear 
adjustments, which permit the saddle to be made to any size 
required. For ease and comfort no other saddle approaches it. 
Made in one style only, and furnished with maroon pads, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York. Chicago. Denver. 


SSR Savon So vr So Se Se Soe Se a ee 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Vi OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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To have been first proves antiquity. 
To have become first proves merit. 


ELDREDGE 


is now universally admitted 


To Lead the Clorld of Bicycles. 


























ARTHUR GARDINER, # C. W. MILLER, #* LOUIS GIMM, 


Short, Long and Middle Distance Champions 


Hit Ride the Eldredge. 


NATIONAL 893-900 BROADWAY, 
SEWING MACHINE wy Cor. 20th Street, 
COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Factory and Home Office: Chicago Office : 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 49 JACKSON BOULEVARD. 


Oe Oe We Make Wheels Too! oe ee 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Send One Dollar 225 


Tor wanted, and we willsend you this Our HIGHEST Crade 99 
color wanted, and we will send you sOur rade 
" ; Model ACME KING Bicycle by express C. 0. D. 














MORCAN 
« WRICHT 


TIRE. 













subject to examination. ou can examine it at your 
express office and if found perfectly satisfac- 
tory, exact'y as represented, EQUAL TO ANY 
BICYCLE MADE THE GRANDEST BARGAIN YOU 
EVER SAW and you are sure we are saving you 
$25.00, pay the express agent Our Special Offer Price, 
\ $23.75, and express charges, less the $1.00 
} sent with order. The express charges will average 
i] $1.00 for each 500 miles. 


|] OUR $23.75 ACME KING 


jj could not be made better, made from best 
jf material money can buy, MORGAN & WRIGHT’S 
highest grade one-year guaranteed pneu- 
matic tire. Flush port throughout. 
FRAME—22 or 24in. with 13 in. finest flush 
tubing, strongest, handsomest and best arch 
crownand frame made. HANDLE BARS—Drop 
» or upturned, and best made expander on seat 
post, 28 in. Mason Wheels, highest grade made, 
2-piece flat cranks, best made. BEARINGS, CONES, CUPS and SPROCKETS highest possible grade, from tool steel. FULL BALL BEARINGS 
throughout with ball retainers; any gear wanted. Best known equipment, ACME PADDED SADDLE, finest ball bearing pedals, finest chain, 
heavy leather tool-bag, best wrench, oiler, pump and repair kit. HIGHEST POSSIBLE FINISH: enameled Green, Black or 
Maroon: bright parts heavily nickel plated. in -. ars, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly ee ae ’ 
SS ‘oes with every wheel; if it isn’t equal to any wheel made, if you don’t save $25.00, 

A BINDING ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE §on't take it. $8.25, $11.75, $16.95 Pht $18.75 is ate price for lower grades, 
all new 1899 Models. No old models, no second-hand wheels. For full particulars write for FREE BICYCLE CATALOGUE. 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICACO, ILL., U.S.A. 














For 


Compact 





Bicycles 
and 





Wondertu! 
Light- 





as 
Driving 
Lamps 

and 

for 
Boats, 






WWE ADAAGLNS 

Use the 
1899 

Models ‘ 


/ 202CENTUR x) 


Giving 

Hand- 
lantern 
for Camp, 
Hunting, 
Ete. 











CRAWFORD 





BICYCLES 





MAKERS, 





THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 





HAGERSTOWN, 





MARYLAND. 

























YOU CAN FIX IT 


anywhere, 

any time, 

anyone can, 

then it stays fixed. 











That’s one of the many good 
points about the 


\GaJ Time 


DETACHABLE 


FW), SS) 
V4 


1 OMS 
N Wh Y 


Any bicycle dealer will sup- 
ply G & J Tires on your 
favorite make of wheel if 
you insist. 


THEY COST HIM NO 
MORE THAN OTHER GOOD TIRES 








Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co., Chicago. 














When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Free Trip to Paris Exposition, 1900 


First Prize for Best 12 Negatives made by the 


RAY CAMERA 


Circulars at Agencies, or sent by mail, giving 
full information. Catalogue FREE. 


RAY CAMERA CoO. OF... LT 
169 West Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 














REORGANIZED. 





“Tt’s all in the Lens” 


Wuestner’s a 
Eagle Dry Plate Co.) i sip queen 


E. Detmo tp, Pres. FACTORY, = A ery Se ace ny 
E. Wugstner, Vice-Pres. Jersey City, N.J Pye VR Ca meras 
J. Von Lencerke, Treas. y yy, Neds : 

O. Greirr, Sec. E. Wugestner, Manager. 


=f ee 
OFFICE and SALESROOMS, as 
318 Broadway, New York. ; 
Ours is the only house in the 
en ne » 
United States 
The New Management takes pleasure to inform all 
old customers and PHOTO DEALERS, PROFES- 
SIONALS and AMATEURS, that it can henceforward 
absolutely guarantee all 
WUESTNER’S OUR LENSES ARE FAMOUS 
CYCLONE, JERSEY BEAUTY, ORTHO- PRICES LOY 
CHOMATIC, IMPERIAL, NON-HALATIAN : = 
LANTERN SLIDE PLATES, 


making all the 


parts that go into a camera 


A catalogue to: the asking 
to be equal if not superior to the very best Wuestner plates 
ever before put on the market. 

Our plates are unapproached for a, BRILL- 
IANT, CLEAR and CLEAN RESULTS. 

Insist upon trying the latest Wuestner plates. If your . ‘ 
dealer does not keep them address the Gu nN el Be Ve t 1 


ar 
a 


Optical (Oey 
WUESTNER’S EAGLE DRY 761 So. Ciinton Street 
PLATE CO., 2% sw % Rochester, N. Y. 
318 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











““WE DO THE REST.” 


KODAK DEVELOPING, | 
PRINTING.» ENLARCINC 


NO DELAYS 


Write for Particulars. 


KODAKS and : 
EVERYTHING w G. GULLEN. 
for the CAMERA Established 1882. 61 William St., N.Y. 


Branch, 640 Madison Ave., near 59th St., N. Y. 




















When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING 
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we oN 
Sas SA 
8S CATCH FISH & 
va aes) 
a8 Ra 
BS |HEY do not spoil a whole Soe 
Sh vacation by failing at the 2 z7\ 
critical moment. Fe 
They are the best-made SO 
Sh reels sold. MILAM Reels RAY 
a have been recovered after ee 
=) twenty years under water, in perfect YS7x 
— St 
Bx running order. The first MILAM Reel ey 
ee made is 59 years old and still in use. TSN 
1f you want the best “ general utility” CANS 
a reel made, send $21. Your money back AEF) 
Se if you want it. We 
If you need some other form, send for BE 

our Cataiogue and mention OUTING. De 
Wa 
EF) 
| B.C. MILAM & SON, ~ 
4 FRANKFORT, KY. Aa) 
LETT EN Ge FGETS FANT EN GOAT GOA GORGES 


| FORE! 
BGI. 


Golf GOODs 


ARE FLYING 









-- NEW: ILLUSFRATED 
CATALOGUE 

MAI TO 

AN’ DRESS 


Mh. 


tlle 


S 


PLEMENT CO. 
RETAIL BRANCHES 


313. BROADWAY 
NEW YORK { 22 PRORS STAND GRAND CIRCLE 


BOSTON :162-168 cowumBus ave SAN FRANCISCO: 425-427 merxer Sr. 





YOUNG MEN, 
YOUNG LADIES, 


Reliable Persons MEN and WOMEN 
“ARE WANTED 


inall parts of this country, Canada and Mexico, who 
have leisure moments which they can devote to sub- 
scription work for OUTING, Send references and your 
name and address to 
lari. 





Depart t, OUTING, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Ort re S. 
“PERFECT,” 26, “STAR,” 40c. 


== 6 y= 
Highest Grade Oiler. Does : 


Not Leak. A little higher Well made. 
in price, but— but the ‘“‘ Perfect.” 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, Mfrs., 172 9th Ave., N.Y. 


“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 3 ”) 


BLAIR’S PILLS fe 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. lw Ill 
| DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. aa 


REE. 


A matchless lubri- 


7} 
At 




























cant for bicycles 
or gun locks. It 
will pay you to 
send for sample. 


Mention OvTING. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


When corresponding with adv 


Second to none 


GOLF CLUBS 


J vw! OUR OWN MAKE, 
GUARANTEED, PRICES 
REDUCED TO $1.00 AND 
$1.50. 3 38 28 28 UF WF WF U8 





CADDY BAGS, $1.00 O 
$6.00.38 8 2 WF Wt 8 8 Ut 





STOCK,.% 3 Wt Wt WF Ut Ut 





Schoverling, Daly & Gales 
325 Broadway % J v8 wt New York 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















Fifty Cents Invested Now 


IN A COPY OF 


Capt. A. J. Kenealy’s Book, 


BOAT SAILING, 


Fair Weather and Foul, 


will avoid the possibility of making a mistake 
in the selection of the craft you are thinking of 
purchasing. Or it will help you to fit out, paint, 
overhaul and put your yacht into commission 
for the coming yachting season. 

One of the most valuable parts of this book 
is that devoted to the question of ballast, for it 
contains information not to be found in any 
other book on boat sailing. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED, LIMP BUCKRAM, 50c. 


CLOTH, $1.00. 


Outing Publishing Co., 


239 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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mYarn:. Yampa 


By E, L’H. McGINNIS 


A true story of a Transatlantic Cruise in the 


Famous Yacht which has since become the 
property of his Majesty the Emperor of Germany 
ThE 


This book is handsomely bound in green, stamped in gold, black and 
white, printed on fine plate paper with deckle edges; illustrated profusely 
from photographs and snap shots by the author. 

In this charmingly written story Mr. McGinnis presents to his readers 
a delightful medley of events ashore and on board ship, and most interest- 
ing and instructive descriptions of the famous Cathedrals and Palaces of 
Hamburg, Stockholm, St. Petersburg and Moscow, which he visited on 
the voyage, and the story of the part played by the “ Yampa” at the 
Queen’s Jubilee is a delight to every son of Uncle Sam. 





The ‘*‘ Yachtsman’’ of London, England, has this to say of Mr. McGinnis’s yarn: 

“*The Yarn of the Yampa’ is the history of the penultimate voyage of the famous schooner-yacht 
which we have, on several occasions, had the pleasure of illustrating, and which, as every yachtsman 
knows, is now re-named lduna, and owned by H. I. M. the German Emperor. 

*** The Yarn,’ which is now issued in a collective form, first appeared in the columns of our New York 
contemporary OvuTING, and we have from time to time noticed its progress therein; but its appearance 
in the dainty little volume in which it has been issued gives it an especial charm of its own. 

** Of the trip itself, almost everything is unique. Unique in the manner in which it was undertaken 
by the author, and in the enforced absence of the owner-host on the voyage out; unique, too, in the 
record-run performed, and in the places visited in such a ship, and so short a period, as well, also, as in 
the more than cordial ‘ reception’ everywhere accorded. Unique, too, may we add, in the final conse- 
quence of the voyage, and in the graphic and happy manner in which it is described and illustrated. 

‘The happy light-heartedness which so evidently affected the whole party is conveyed to the reader, 
and affects him in a similar manner. With rare art he is made to feel instinctively that he is almost 
participating in the voyage itself, and not in a mere history of it. And what a voyage! Everything 
under the most charming auspices!” 


L. A. W. Bulletin and Good Roads says: 
“This breezy, copiously illustrated narrative of a ‘ A Transatlantic Cruise,’ by E. L’H. McGinnis, is 
a well-written account of a trip on aschooner-yacht. Since most of us must make this sort of a cruise 
by proxy, if at all, the author of this book is just the one to represent us on the tour, and to make it 
graphically apparent how much we miss by having to remain at home.” 





Sent post-paid to any address in United $ J With a year’s sub- $ 3 
States, Canada and Mexico on receipt of price, ¢ scription to Outing for 50 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 


239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING 
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New and Revised 


zion ot PTACtICAl 


Dr. Randolph Faries’ 


= Trainine 


IS NOW READY. 











This is the latest 
and best book on 
training in general, 
as every phase of 
preparation for the 
highest and health- 
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: 

3 

: 

iest condition finds 3 
a place in this book. x 
3 

3 

3 
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3 
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The ordinary physician would be as much out of place on a 
track or ball-field as the ordinary trainer or athlete would be in 
dispensing physic, but here we have a man who knows what 
the Joys of physical exercise and the laws of training are from 
practical experience, and who is a practicing physician besides, 
for Dr. Faries was for several years Director of Physical Train- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN GREEN CLOTH, : $ 1.50. 
WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO “OUTING,”’ 3.50. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
239-241 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


0236 D696 D6 PBB 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly menticn OUTING. 
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When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


























GOLLEGE-BRED MEN 


filling responsible 

sitions in the world of 
business and letters, 
refer to the physical, 
mental and military 
discipline received at 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 





ys. a in 
ness, self-reli- 





work and continuous 
Main Building. growth ra 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


= the foremost schools in the land, meeting, as it does 

ev uirement for thorough preparation for any colle; 
or smaiitary school. ly equipped and situated—over-loo! 
ing the Hudson. J.B. BISBEE, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y 
Guneneeecscosenueseeseeese 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Fag = A minutes from Lan ap gy! two hours from New work. 
r. Jay Cooke’s fine deal location for a sch 
Miss FRANCES E. ENNETT ar end Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN 
e + pe of the school. 
For circulars, address Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 























Williston Seminary. Prepares boys for any college 
or scientific school. Library, 
physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gymnasium, 


etc. New athletic field with 4 mile track. 


Sept. 8th, 1898. 
Josern H. Sawver, M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE 
INSTRUCTION, 
123 Fifth Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position 
in the Civil Service Department. War creates 
a demand for large increase of employees, 


Opens 








One of the oldest preparatory schools in es Unitea 


States. 116th year. Aims to furnish the elements of a 
solid aon Assists students to cultivate self-control, 
truthfulness, aright sense of honor. The instruction is 
thorough and accurate. Six empertens buildings have 
® been added since 1872. Eighty scholarships are awarded 

to students of high standing. Lllustrated catalogue free. 


onan P. nen, Principal, Guster, W. H. 








When anemia with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





ae: » epaingen Meveey Bs —_ 
mansh Lette: 
Weta AMthuetis Bhoneeies 
agit and Civil Service branches thorough] 
y MAI Lat bes own HOME, Success guaranteed, 
Went a useful, Money-Making Educa- Ss 
Salaried Situations obtained 
by our students. National reputa- 
tion, ——— 40 years. It wil) 
| pa: Try it. Catalogue free, 
Tria Sesson 10 cents. 
' BRYANT & STRATTON, 
“3862 Collere Blde.. Buffalo, N. Y- 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
Cheltenham Academy. 


Pennsylvania’s leading pre 
military syste... 
$600 




































On the summit of the Chel. 
ten Hills, near Philadelphia. 
verweng' I boarding school, under the 
Rates—Lower Sch ol, $500; Upper School, 
Illustrated catalogue 

Joun C. Ricg, Ph. D., Principal. 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 
A Military Boarding-School. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


and Wellesley Preparatory. 
Walnut Lane School Prepares for all Colleges. 


Academic and special courses. Reopens September 28. 
Address Mrs. TaEopora B. RicHarps, Principal, 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy. Associate. 


No extras. 











Pennsylvania College for Women 
Seconvise KJ. DeVORE, President” 
Fifth Ave. and Woodland Road, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Sigiar School. 
FOR THIRTY BOYS. 


Thirty-fifth year begins September 14th. 
$450.00 a year ; no extras. 


Everything depends upon your boys being placed 
in the right school. Come and see th or Be for 
my pamphlet. Henry W. SIGLaR, 

Newburg-on-the-Hudson, >< 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MILITARY ACADEMY, 


BANON, N. H 


Among the New 
Hampshire hills, 
amid pine groves, 
and in a bracing cli- 
mate. Large, airy 
building, perfect 
sanitary conditions. 
Thorough prepa 
ration for any Col- 
lege and Govern- 
ment Academies. 
Full commercial 
Course—Business, 
Law, Stenography, and Typewriting. Terms low. 
Fall’ term opens September 14, 1898. For circular, 
address 


Major B. F. HYATT, A.M., Principal. 


























OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ MUSCLE LIKE THIS IS EASY 10 GET 


IF YOU KNOW HOW. 














Ladies acquire grace and rounded limbs by same rational 
methods. Send us 10 cents to cover cost of mailing, etc., and 
we will send you a wonderful book by WM. GILBERT ANDERSON, 
M. D., Associate Director of Yale University Gymnasium. Tells 
you all about it. (Regular price 50 cents.) 100.000 copies sold in 
1898, We guarantee results if you follow instructions. 

WE WANT THE NAMES 
of every man, woman and child who is interested - Physical 
Culture for our new catalogue (now in preparation) of 
GOLF, TENNIS, CYCLING, ROWING, ATHLETICS, CAMERAS, 
and other accessories for indoor and outdoor sports. 

To get your name we offer you this 50-cent book for 10 cents. 

Send stamps or silver. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO., 
157 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


N No Quarter 


a 7 Will buy the March RUDDER. 
| 5Oc on the news-stands; noth- 


ing extra to the subscriber. 















Designs from 


B. Caen 

i. C. WINTRINGHA M, 

A. CARY SMITH 
WILLIAM GARDNER, 
s i WICKOF 

T. E. FERRIS, 
MATTHEW TURNER and 
HENRY G. ECKFORD, Etc. 


Six CUnique Full-Page Supplements 


BEFORE THE QUALL OFF SANDY HOOK, 
WATCHING THE FINISH, WAWENOG, 
WING A’ WING, 


And in two colors a remarkably beautiful picture of THE FIREPLACE IN S. Y. NIAGARA. 


Over 100 Other IIlustrations. Ft tt st st Ht st Illustrated Boat for Sale List. 
ORDER AT ONCE—OR, BETTER, SUBSCRIBE—$2.00 A YEAR. 
Address : 


THE RUDDER EMELISHING Co., 55 DEY ST., N. Y. 


Westminster 
Kennel Club 


Stories by 


PAUL EVE STEVENSON, 
W. E. ROBINSON, 

A. CARY SMITH, 

Cc. G. DAVIS, 

W. I. ZEREGA, 


And Others. 

















TO BE HELD AT 


Madison Square Garden, New York, 
February 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1899. 


OPEN FROM 9 A. M. TO 11 P. M. DAILY, 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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WEDDING SILVER 
MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 


gh FeROING purchasers of silverware should bear in 
mind the fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, 
are the most important concern in this line. With an experi- 
ence of over fifty years, equipped with the latest inventions 
and processes of manufacture, they are enabled to offer their 
wares in the greatest possible variety and at the most favor- 
able prices. 
The question of quality is never raised concerning an 
article bearing their trade mark. 
The productions of the Gorham Company may be identified by this morn DODO 


the Lion, Anchor and “G,”’ with the word ** Sterling” stamped on each piece, 
and are to be had of the representative jewelers or at their own salesrooms. STERLING 


(GORHAM MEG. CoO.,, suversmris 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 























SPRING STYLES NOW READY. 


KNOX*® HATS 


STANDARD OF FASHION EVERYWHERE. 





Gentlemen’s 
Ladies’ 
Children’s i] 


Yachting 
Hunting 
Golfing 


Hats for Every Hats for Every 





Sport One 
NEW YOR j§194 Fifth Avenue, BROOKLYN: 340 Fulton St. Agents in all the 
(212 Broadway. CHICAGO: 191 State Street. Principal Cities. 


All orders by mail receive careful and prompt attention. Students’ orders for class or other hats 
are given particular notice. 


SIX HIGHEST AWARDS AT WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ytsseossssessesaseasessees 
POMMERY 


CHAMPAGNE 


ON ITS MERITS THE CHOICE OF THE 





OVER ALL OTHER BRANDS. 


NEWS COMES FROM CALIFORNIA THAT THE COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT, WHICH RECENTLY 
MADE AN INVESTIGATION OF THE LEADING CHAMPAGNES, SE- 
LECTED POMMERY ON ITS MERITS AS THE BEST, AND AWARDED 
ITS AGENTS THE CONTRACT FOR SUPPLYING THE TRANSPORTS 
SAILING TO MANILA AND HONOLULU, THE TRANSPORT GRANT, 
WHICH RECENTLY SAILED FOR MANILA FROM NEW YORK, AND 
THE SHERMAN, ABOUT TO SAIL, HAVE ALSO BEEN SUPPLIED 
WITH POMMERY. 


POMMERY «SEC”’ AND «‘BRUT’’ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CHARLES GRAEF & CoO., 
Sole Agents for the United States, 32 Beaver St., N. Y. 


PPPPP OF ERE FO FPP ER POLD 


- STATES (OVERNMENT 


















TSRACYGLE —— "oRAGYGLE 
In about the Ween anes gen artes 
THE LABOR OF 


same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
sky, 


MINDS EXTRACT 


will relieve your 
pain, no matter ” 
where it is. 





A Narrow Tread applies the rider’s power to the 
best advantage. In bicycles this construction increases 


internal strains and friction, but in the Racycle the 
supports of the strain (the balls) are at the ends of the 
shaft instead of in the middle, which so distributes the 














. strains and reduces the fri * 
Pond’s Extract cures Chil- labor is saved. “The rider reoy fartker wad teckor con 
blains, Frostbites, Catarrh, ee ee it permits stronger bracin 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis,Sore where the frame strain is greatest. ss ” 
e have a handsome Catalogue to send you. 
Chest, Coughs and Colds. we mene anaes. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES. MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., Middletown, 0. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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New Golf Capes. 


We are showing, this Spring, a magnificent assortment 
of Golf Capes, in all the new combinations of colors, many 
new Plaid Materials and Designs—with and without fringe, 
plain or fancy facings. 


$8.50 to $19.50. 


A stock of handsome Rugs always on hand, from which 


Capes may be made to order on short notice. 





James McGreery & Co., 


Broadway and (ith St., 
NEW YORK. 








GOO SOOOOO 999909909000 00O0O0008 


‘* There is Nothing so Rare as 
Resting on Air.”’ 





The American Line §,S. ‘‘Paris” and ‘‘New York” 
and the Battleship ‘* Indiana ” 


ARE EQUIPPED THROUGHOUT WITH OUR INCOMPARABLE 


PNEUMATIC [MATTRESSES 


We are the ONLY CONCERN DOING BUSINESS 
that have equipped an ocean steamer 
with air mattresses. 


WE MAKE TO ORDER 
Cushions of any size, 
Special Size Mattresses, 
Pillows, Etc. 


Fo1 Yachts, Boats, Canoes, Launches, Camping and 
Household Use Send paper pattern or measure- 
ments and we will tell you what the cost will be. 
Booklet ‘‘C’’ tells all. Send for one. 
PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION Co., Orrick AND SALESROOM, Facrory, 
READING, MASS. 197 WasuincTon Sr. 73 HAVERHILL St. 


Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer for Our Goods. | $6600000000060060600000066 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


AT SPORTSMEN’'S SHOW, 
In Madison Square Garden, New York, 
be sure and see this 


SPORTSMAN’S TRUNK. 


It is endorsed by all sportsmen and 
gun dealers who have seen it. Pat- 
ent folding covers and automatic locks 
make the cover as firm as the trunk 
walls; carries rifle, shot-gun, fishing 
tackle, 250 loaded shells and full comple- 
ment of clothing ; steamer-trunk size. 

For sale by sporting goods and de- 
partment stores. Send for extensively 
illustrated catalog. No.1. Also trunks 
for all purposes, Professional Trunks, 
Dress Trunks, Etc. 


NEW DEPARTURE TRUNK CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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You Lovers-Oriental Art 





may indulge your fancy to the fullest | 
measure at this store of ours—a store 
that’s wholly, unreservedly given up to 
“things Oriental,” to objects of art and 
utility. Call! 





Wedding reminders “ from Vantine's” have a value all thetr own. 


COLLECTIONS OF THE FINEST CLOISONNE ENAMELS AND SATSUMA 
WARES. 

FINE OLD PORCELAINS AND POTTERIES, AND BENARES BRASSWARE. 

RARE JEWELRY FROM INDIA, TURKEY, JAPAN AND CHINA. 

CARVED IVORIES AND INDIA SILVERWARE. RARE EMBROIDERIES. 

GEM COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES. 

CARVED TEAKWOOD AND BOMBAY BLACKWOOD FURNITURE. | 


| ORIENTAL LAMPS AND LANTERNS, ANTIQUE ARMOR AND WEAPONS. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO. 


E ORIENTALISTS AND JEWELERS | 


Nos. 877 & 879 Broadway, New York 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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The Attractions of Our Stores Are Their Low Prices. 


ACYS 


R. H. Macy 
Both Sides of 14th St. (Running from 13th to 15th St.), Sixta Ave. 


iid 








DOG COLLARS. 
If you care to Collar the Dog attractively and economically, come here. Our stock of Dog 
Fixings is complete. There is sure value in these: 


Alligator Collars, three widths, 5¢, 34 and %-inch, largest size 15 inch, choice at........64¢ 
Harness Leather Collars, handsomely studded, 144-inch wide up to 20-in. size.......$ 1.27 
Dog Harness, finished with nickel-p] ted studs aud beils, at.........ee eee ce cee eee Sit 


And there are scores of other styles, all at prices that appeal to the prudent 


HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS. 
Our ‘‘Comerford”* Harness sets the standard for all America. Its elegance, strength and 
durability cannot be surpassed. This Harness is made in our own workrooms under the direction 
of Mr. P. H. Comerford. It is the best that skillful labor can produce and is famous from ocean 
to ocean. 
The largest assortment of Stable Requisites to choose from, and we save you from I5 to 30 
per cent. in price. 
Men's English Riding Saddles, all-over hog-skin, best stirrups, leathers, girths, at $26.49 
Women’s Side-Saddles, all-over hog-skin, with latest improved strappings, patent 


stirrups, were $86.49, FEAUCEM 10..,..00ccccccccccee.scsecseees ; : $47.49 
An immense line of Racing, Exercising,Park and Polo Saddles. The best values at the lowest 
prices. 
BICYCLES. 


The ‘‘ Loraine’ ’99 model, with flush joints, Fauber pattern crank hanger, Keating hubs, 
Cleveland blue spokes, single tube *‘ Puritan” tires. adjustable handle-bars; equal 
to any high-grade wheel that retails at $50.00 and $60.00; our price $2 4.98 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 


HE brands of White Lead named 

means in the margin are old friends, 
Pittsburgh. 3 . . 

PARMESTOOR on tried by many generations of use 

ANCHOR y ) 


Cincinnati. 


ECKSTEIN and proven the best. They are made by 


ATLANTIC 


BRADLEY the “old Dutch process” of slow corro- 
BROOKLYN | ; : , ; 

sewerr | sion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 
ULSTER . e 

“ame is no other paint as good. 
SOUTHERN , 


surruan } Che There are other brands made by quick 
COLLIER } 
missouri | 


or patent process and numerous mixtures 
RED SEAL of Barytes, Zinc, Whiting, etc., which are 
SOUTHERN } ° 
sount.tewrseszosco | branded and sold as Pure White Lead. 


MORLEY 
Cleveland. 


eam = a | Make sure that the brand is right. 
CORNELL ‘ i 

aentene Buffalo. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, any de- 

Seulevile F R EE sired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valuable information and 

F card showing samples of colors free; also folder showing picture of house 

painted in different designs or various styles or combinations of colors for- 

The above are genuine warded upon application to those intending to paint, 
brands of 


Pure White Lead National Lead Co., roo Wilham St., New York. 





St. Louis. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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DVERTISER, 


Ss 5 XX =* . ef 
Pe aaa 
’ WwW. E have a specia: department for the 
benefit of our readers who travel 
for sport or pleasure. Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


__TOURISTS' QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Magnificent Game Preserve of 7,000 0 Acres, A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 
containing 6 Beautiful Lakes and Ponds; several 
Famous Trout Streams; Club House, and 3 Cottag= A copy of our handsome map 48x34 7 
es. Trout, Deer, Rabbits, Ducks, canel Partridges inches, printed in colors and mounted 
ww plentiful. Scenery, Jine. Altitude, 2,000 ft. Air, ona roller, will besent toany address ¢ 
Luss M "a ee aa 18% a ype on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 
hn road, rand opportunity for Private Park, or In 
vestment. $3.75 peracre, if bought soon. Worth double price asked. pay for packing and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, 


The Spruce would sel! for that sum, and stilla handsome fcrest left. Mary Gen’! Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
other Tracts for sale. Address, Forest Land Co , Syracuse, N Y. 


IT BEATS THE BAND 


The Newest and Most Inspiriting 
Piece of Sheet Music, arranged ENGLISH, 
for the Piano, is . 


i RUSSIAN, 
The. 


Pioneer Limited March} ®RENCH 


COMPOSED BY AND GERMAN 


CAPT. FREDERICK PHINNEY 
Bandmaster United States Band 






































PUBLISHED BY 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


officers from their stations in the Pacific almost 
invariably travel by the New York Central on 
their trips to, and from the Fatherland. on 
DISTRIBUTED ONLY BY THE account of the wonderful speed and comfort 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rry | °°" 


ENCLOSE FIFTY (50) CENTS AND ADDRESS 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 


. For a copy of the “Luxury of Modern Railway 
555 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Travel,” send one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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ATM EC 
The 


Pennsylvania |3& 
Railroad 


is recognized by all travelers 
as the 


Great American Highway 


between the 
Principal Cities of the Union 


ite 


ITS nee ag RAINS 
HOMELIKE THAN HOME 


crtteer: 
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Excellence, Security, 

Speed, Comfort, 

Convenience and 
SUPERIORITY IN ALL THINGS 

are the 

peculiar characteristics 

which make it the 


= STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA. 


= 

= 

= 

SVENUUOUUNUUUNENOOUUEOOUUUOCUUUUEOOOOUEEGOOUEEOUUEAUOOULNEOAOUEEELOEnEDE 
vr a 


CALIFORNIA 


The most comfortable 
way to get there is to 


QUNTEAUAUASUONDNUUNUNSUOOOAASOOOOOSUOUSCUONANGOOUGUUOCCOUOONDOOGNEAOQUOONGOOEEGGUOOGHEONOUEOOOONOOOOEOOOEEOE LE 


join a Burlington Route 
Personally Conducted 
Excursion. Inexpen- 
sive, safe and attrac- 
tive. Leave Boston 


every Tuesday; Niagara 
Falls, Chicago, Denver 
and Salt Lake City en 
route. For full particu- 
Ts We 
Grady, 211 Clark St., 
Chicago. 


lars address, 
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For Sale ae 
$100.00. 


Par Value, $200.00. 








AARAaN 


Two Shares 


SULLIVAN 
COUNTY 


OF THE 
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ee 








This Club is situated near 


Wurtsboro, N. Y., 


in a most delightful loca- 
tion and its appointments 
are elegant and afford the 
greatest coinfort to its 
members. The fishing, 
boating, golfing and hunt- 
ing are excellent in season. 
Write for further partic- 
ulars. 


H. B. PEEK, 
241 5th Ave., New York 





Take 
The 


To 


West. 





Fitchburg R. R. 
All Points 


Lowest Rates. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 

















FAR-OFF ISLANDS 
OF THE PACIFIC 








Agents of the New York Central Lines are 
arranging for travel across this Continent via 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati to New York 
and Boston, in connection with the great 
Ocean Ferries. No other American line stands 
so well at home or abroad as the 


‘‘NEW YORK CENTRAL.” 


For acopy of the ‘‘Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,” send one 2-cent stamp to George H. Daniels. 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 








Py At 
; lo 
He ame from NewYork in searchof his health 
Oh, he was a Sight fo see! 

Hed traveled all round and squandered his wealth 
_ Yet never relief founc_he 
Til af last he boarded the Frisco Line. — 
A ir me ” Cp me pe 
na do ilas Quickas you car friend mine, 
Ob woitd tye yas fal ings” 


im along ir double Quick, 
nd landed him early ibere, 
And in less than aweek the man that wos sik, 
* Began to feel pretty fair 
*~ But one morning they found the stranger gone, 
And ‘parce forkim low arid ie, 
Wher Word came back. from a town arlver on, 
@ Turning somersaults back to N.Y ! 



















For printed matter, address 
BRYAN SNYDER, : 
G.P. A. Frisco Line, St, Louis, Mo. 
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TO THE LAND OF THE 


Midnig 


4 


TWIN- 


American screw 
Li ne’s EXPRESS 


STEAMSHIP 
Auguste-Victoria 


Leaving New York on June 15, 1899. 

ITINERARY. From New York Jure 
15, 1899. Due in Hamburg 23d. Leave 
Hamburg July ed for 


HARDANGERFJORD —LOFOTEN ISLANDS 
ODDE DIGERMULEN 


VESTFJORD 
GEIRANGERFJORD 

ARAAK 
JOERUNDFJORD 
SOGNEFJORD 
GUDVANGEN 
STALHEIMSKLEV 
BERGEN 


MOLDE | 
ROMSDALSFJORD 
VEBLUNGSNAES 
TRONDHJEM 
NORTH CAPE or 
EUROPE 
SPITSBERGEN 
ICEFJORD AND 
BELL SOUND HAMBURG 
TROMSOE NEW YORK 


Passengers have the privilege of ex- 
tending their stay in Europe, or they 
mav return to America direct by the 
AUGUSTE-VIOTORIA, leaving Ham- 
burg, via Southampton and Cherbourg, 
July 27th, which steamer is due in New 
York on Auguat 4th, 1899. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NEW YORK, 37 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 159 Randolph St. 
SAN FRAN: ISCO, 401 California St. 
BOSTON, 70 state St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 337 Walnut St. 
ST. LOUIS, 100 North Broadway 


WOE el atelst 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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THE PRINCESS. 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


THs elegant ana spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
ment first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anxious to 
avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. 

THE PRINCESS is situated on rising ground, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton, and has every facility for 
BOATING and BATHING. 

THE PRINCESS is in construction admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample opportunity for promenade, but one of 
the best views of the harbor and islands 

THE PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience, and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects. while the terms are reasonable. The plumbing ana drainage are perfect 
and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 


For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc., apply to N. S. HOWE, Manager, 
NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Circulars of F. H. SCOFIELD, I Madison Ave., N. Y. 


WINTER CRUISES TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA anp WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES 
oF THe QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED, 


TWO NIGHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first-class Iron Steamships ‘* TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or ‘*ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, having unsurpassed 
passenger accommodations, will sail from the Company's pier, 47 NORTH RIVER, fortnightly unul December 28th, 
and weekly during January, February, March, April and May, 1899. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To Porto Rico, St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Barbados and Demerara. 

Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships “* PRETORIA,” 3.300 tons, ‘‘ MADIANA,” 3,080 tons, ‘* FONTA- 
BELLE,” 2,700 tons, ‘; CARIBBEE,” 2,000 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric lights, electric bells, * 
etc., etc. These vessels have excellent passenger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47, NORTH 
RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the above routes, apply to 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 

THOS. COOK & SON, 26: Broadway, New York. A. E.OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, New York. 











THE POPULAR ROUTE 


NEW YORK and VIRGINIA POINTS, 
DAILY EXPRESS STEAMERS, £2**: Stanch, and 


* Beautifully Furnished. 
Two Magnificent New Steamships, the “HAMILTON” and the “JEFFERSON,” 
Just Completed, Enter the New York—Norfolk Service of the Line this Spring. 








Send for Pilot and Illustrated Literature 
for Full [nformation. OLD DOMINION S. S. Co., ¥ L) 
W. L. GUILLAUDEU, V. P. & T. M. Pier 26, N. R., NEW YORK. 
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ONLY DIRECT ~ 2a 
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WATER *ROUTE TO 








Popular Route with 


SPORTSMEN 


Going South for the 


SPRING SHOOTING. ° a 
Dogs Carried PREE, rr 





























FOR 


PAST TIME 
* SUPERB SERVICE 


: AND 


_. DIRECT ROUTE 





LAND OF THE SKY 


TAKE THE 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


THROUGH VESTIBULE TRAINS FROM NEW 
YORK viA WASHINGTON, FROM CINCINNATI 
AND LOUISVILLE viA CHATTANOOGA AND 
ATLANTA, WiA KNOXVILLE AND ASHEVILLE, 


j_M.CULP, T.M., W.A. TURK. GP.A., 2 
S WASHINGTON ,D. C. 


“tea 
. 
Ss 
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New York and Cuba Mail $.$. Co, 
“WARD LINE” 











ser? Nassau, Cuba, I Mexico. 





CREA” bese 2 ovnscasesccenct Gans Tone |S.G. PRs weseeess cance vsess eave 3,000 Tons 
* “VIGIL ANCIA © ppaSAGK bes eS OSD eRe 4,200 * * “SARATOGA” 3 
O SESE, 5 058-5000 2204200 = ** +. “SAN DIAW@.s ee = 
eT < OP REUEEE  baneds 05% sa 00:0 o2e3,900 *° © WHEREAS ecnccocssovcesecceseess 1,500 ‘* 
wee ONO ne PERE eda aceecaescsesas seees cs - 
* CITY OF WASHINGTON ™...... 3,000 ** 
SCHEDULE. 


MEXICO.—Reguiar weekly service to all Mexican ports from New York. 

CUBA. —Regular sailings between New York and Havana Santiago, Cienfuegos, Guantanamo 
and Manzanillo. 

NASSAU.—Regular semi-monthly service to Nassau from New York. 


CONNECTIONS - At Vera Cruz with Mexican Ry. and Mexican Inter-oceanic R. R., 
connecting with Mexican Southern R. R. At TAMPICO with Mexican Central Ry. and 
Monterey & Mexican Gulf Ry., connecting with Mexican National R. R. 


FREIGHT AND PASSAGE RATES TO AND FROM ALL POINTS IN EUROPE 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The new, full-powered steel steamezs of the WARD LINE sail from Piers 16, 17 and 18, 
E. R , as follows: HAVANA, CUBA and TAMPICO, MEXICO, EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY. PROGRESO, VERA CRUZ and MEXICAN PORTS EVERY SATURDAY. 
NASSAU, N. P., SANTIAGO and CIENFUEGOS EVERY NINE DAYS. These iours and 
their combinations offer unrivaled attractions. 


Steamers have electric lights and bells, all improvements, with an excellent cuisine. Cable 
communications with the United states. Beautiful descriptive books FREE 


JAMES E. WARD & CO., 113 Wall Street, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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mas“zess STEREO BINOCULARS 
ZEISS 
The most important optical improvement of the age. 
Superior to any other glass in size of field, range of 
vision, stereoscopic effect, compactness, and conveni- 
ence. Opera, Field, Night and Day Marine. Booklet Free 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., RocuesteR, n. y. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 


















Old Style 4 Power 5, 7%, 10and 12 Power 8 Power 6 Power Our 4 Power 


Viathe [RON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 
TEXAS & PACIFIC 2-¢ SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


A New and Palatial Vestibuled Train, without an equal, 
put in service for the first time this season. 
Leaves St. Louis every Tuesday and Saturday, 8.00 p.m., 
for Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 
COMPOSITE CAK—Containing Reading, Writing and Smok 

ing Room, Buffet, Barber Shop and Bath Room. 
COMPARTMENT CAR-.Containing Seven Private Compart- 
ments and Double Drawing-Rooms. 
SLEEPING CARS—Containing Twelve Sections, State-Rooms 
and Drawing-Rooms. 





yh 
2 
> sill 
yr DINING CAK~—In which all meals are served A LA CARTE. 
{ HT, Heated with Steam. Lighted with Pintsch Gas. 
pM Ml al Bu A SUMMER ROUTE FOR WINTER TRAVEL. 
sll fy Ne NO HIGH ALTITUDES. NO SNOW BLOCKADES. 


ONLY THREE DAYS TO OR FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Entire train rune through without change. Write for particulars. 











H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. & T. Agt., Dallas, Tex. 
T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. Agt., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Lakewood Rotel 











More than a million dol- 

: lars has been spent to 
Stands in the heart of the Belt o’ Pines make this magnificent 
of Southern New Jersey, where brick and iron structure a 
| model winter-resort hotel. 


| The Artistic and the 
| oa" GRIP IS UNKNOWN | Practical possibilities 
Meee a ee ee ee | Re een aggelones by 

master minds, resulting 
in a unique, beautiful, comfortable whole, where may be found the luxuries of the city 
and the attractions of the country. 

Lakewood is a remarkable depression in the Belt o’ Pines, of Southern New Jersey, 
hedged in by barriers of far-reaching pine forests. For this reason, and because the sandy 
soil is a natural drain through which all impurities disappear at once. and further, 
because what breezes do biow there are laden with the healing, balsamic odors of the 
pines, Lakewood affords a mild and lovely shelter in the bleak winter and spring months. 


Recently there has been installed at one end of the 

third-of-a-mile of sun parlors and piazzas a The water used at the Lakewood Hotel 

w 4 ee ll kinds of | comes from an artesian well over 700 feet 
Coe See eens ore deep, and is equal to Poland water. 

| 

| 


electrical treatment. 


Every approved appliance for the treatment of the 
nervous troubles which our advanced civilization has 
brought upon us. Insomnia, lassitude, weariness, dys- 
pepsia, hysteria, and a hundred others, disappear before 
the combined influence of Lakewood air and the treat- 
ment provided under the direction of the expert 
— > charge, eed magic. Rs... ee While the rest of the world is frozen, the 

e obtained upon application to the management o e | P P . 
Lakewood Hotel, Vabewood, N, J., of which T. F. | Lakewooders are indulging in all 
Silleck is the lessee. | sorts of out-door sports. 


Perfect Roads for Riding and Driving. . 
Snakes Ga entaie:, tek tienen, C. fF. Silleck, es. Lakewood, N. J. 


When storms rage and winds blow 
cold, go to Lakewood, N. J. 
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The ONLY 
Naphtha Launch 


THE SAFEST, SIMPLEST, SPEEDIEST 








Of all the 
Small-Power 
Pleasure Boats. 


e 


NEARLY 3,000 
NOW IN 
OPERATION, 











Marine 
Engines, 


FERERORAEEEL ES RID TORR 


Water=Tube 
Boilers, 


Torpedo 
Boats. 





Steam and Sail Yachts, 
. Steel and Wood Vessels. 


Send 10c Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of Steam or Naphtha. 
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Gas ENGINE AND POWER CO. ana CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO. 
(CONSOLIDATED,) 


Morris Heights, New York City. 50 Broadway, New York City. 
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: Nothing Equals it for Covering 
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Yacht Cushi 
: ac usnions. \ 
Water-proof, grease-proof, stain-proof, never moulds, never gets sticky, does not peel or 

\ crack, has no odor, is not inflammable. 
, LOOKS EXACTLY LIKE MOROCCO, COSTS HALF AS MUCH AND GIVES 
BETTER SERVICE, made in standard colors and in plain leather grains or embossed patterns. 
Tested for six years on Transatlantic steamers, railway lines and by yacht builders, 
\ carriage and furniture makers with unqualified success, ‘“‘ Britannia,” the Prince of Wales’ yacht, 
\ and “‘ Meteor,” the German Emperor’s yacht, are upholstered throughout with Pantasote. 
\ CAUTION! ‘The success of Pantasote has produced imitations of a worthless character. 
\ The genuine has “ Pantasote ” stamped on the goods. Samples free. , 
\ THE PANTASOTE COMPANY, 
29 Broadway, New York City. 
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NOW READY. 


A Historical and 
Practical Hand-book 
for 

Craising and Racing 
YVachtsmen. 


BY 
CaPT. A. J. KENEALY. 








HIS is emphatically 

the best work the 

old sea dog has ever done 
Yachts- 
men who have seen the 


with his pen. 


advance sheets are loud 


in its commendation, 





Price, $1.00, 


Handsomely bound in 
Cloth. 


320 Pages 


of interesting reading 
and pictorial matter. 


Fully & Superbly 
Illustrated. 





Yachting 
Wrinkles 


The book 
abounds with 
money - sav - 
ing hints-and 
wrinkles, and 





is literally 





THE CONTENTS ARE AS 
FOLLOWS: 
Yacht Racing as a Sport—Brief Re- 
view of the Fascinating Pastime from 
its Inception to the Present Time. 


The Racing Yacht —Some Remarks on 
the Material, Construction and Selec- 
tion of a Vessel. 


The Type of Yacht—What Shall She 
Be—Keel, Centreboard or Bulb-fin ? 


Fitting Out and Tuning Up — Hints 
as to Going Into Commission and 
Making the Craft Fit for a Race. 


Duty and Discipline Afloat — The 
Ship's Company in Detail From the 
Skipper Down to the Sea Cook. 


A Down-to-Date Yacht Race — In 
Which May Be Found Some Note- 
worthy Examples of the Sea-Jockey’s 
Art. 


Racing Rules and the Rule of the 
Road—Some Important Points That 
Amateurs and Professionals Should 
Bear in Mind. 


Evolution of the Racer—How Ton- 
nage and Measurement Rules Have 
Affected Form in America and Great 
Britain. 


The Etiquette of Yachting—What is 
Considered to Be ‘“‘Good Form” in 
Craft, Owner and Crew. 


Yachting Insurance— Also a Few Legal 
Wrinkles on the Status and Relation 
of Owner to Crew. 


The Cost of Yachting—Cautionary and 
Economical Hints to Those About to 
Embark in the Sport. 


The Last Word — Final Hints to Tars 
Who Want To Sail Their Own Craft. 








choke-full of good advice 
—the fruits of forty 
years’ experience in craft 
of many kinds. _ Inter- 
spersed are to be found 
rare and racy anecdotes 
never before published. 


It is a book which the 


yachting fraternity will 
vastly enjoy and which 


the lay reader may take 
pleasure in. The rigging 
wrinkles alone are worth 


more than the price 


asked. 
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RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 


STEAM 
AND 

ALL KINDS 
OF 

SAIL 
YACHTS 

IN WOOD, 
STEEL OR 
COMPOSITE. 


. et ed oo 


7 





ci PATHFINDER”— Built 7 1896. 


Designers and Builders. 


ROW BOATS, 
CANOES, 
HUNTING 
BOATS, 
DINGHYS, 
GIGS, 
CUTTERS, 
BARGES, 
NAVY BOATS 


ENCINES, BOILERS, AND THE BEST VAPOR MOTORS. 





2OTrh CENTURY ELECTRO-VAPOR LAUNCHES, 


as shown herewith will seat comfortably 8 persons 
lutely safe and perfectly reliable, steel water-tight bulkheads, screw fastened. Natural finis 


Speed 6 miles per hour at a cost of 1k¢c. 


er hour, is abso- 
; polished- -brass 


ms a good sea-going model ; no rowboat, but a well-constructed fine-line launch, 16 ft. long, "a ft. 4ins, beam, 


P. Motor. 
aoe money. 


Hundreds in use—giving entire satisfaction and guaranteed to contain the best results for the 


A beautiful outfit, free from complications and care. Price, $200.00 





STOCK LAUNCHES 





16 feet, $200.00 


16 * 300.00 
a 450.00 
2 650.00 


soo Launches, Row Boats and Canoes carried in stock. 


Our $200.00 Launch can be 
inspected at 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD’S, 


318 Broadway, New York, 


or, at our Chicago Sales Room, 64 and 66 


Wabash Ave., or at our Factory. 








SPECIAL FEATURES 


Steel Bulkheads, 
Screw Fasteners, 
Polished Brass 
Trimmings, 
Mahogany and 
Quarter-Oak Finish. 





Prompt shipments our specialty. 


Our 1899 Catalogue contains 68 pages 
of interesting matter, and over 100 
illustrations together with our little 
40-page ‘‘ Booklet” of 2oth Century 
Launches will be mailed for roc. to 
cover postage. 


avoness, RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., (averview), RACINE, WIS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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The Daimler Motor ! 


HAS PROVEN TO BE SUPERIOR 
TO ANY OTHER POWER NOW 
ON THE WORLD’S MARKET FOR 
YACHTS AND LAUNCHES. 





It is not cheap, but it is the best; it is not 
the only high-priced machine, but it is the only 
high-grade machine of its kind. 

This is strong language, but the testi- 
monials received from hundreds of users of 
Daimler Motors justify us in making such a 
claim. 

Motors made in sizes from 1 to 35 actual H. P. 

Boats built in all sizes and styles, from a 
16-ft. tender to a 125-ft. yacht. 


-_ :. 
oe A) rem yh) eM 

















Yor Catalogue, send 10 Cents in stamps to 


DAIMLER MANUFACTURING CO., 


939 Steinway Ave., LONG ISLAND CITY, 
OR DOWN-TOWN OFFICE, 
169-171 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


PUMP WATER CLOSET 





> 




















Fig. 63. 
finishes entirely EW ORLEANS, LA. t-2-3- CYLINDER 
below seat, is 
move Spring Lake rine Bool Manig Go. 
adapted for 
use on small 
yachts BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 
and launches. Me cel ps ay yg ely Con Mich, 








"ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 


YACHT PLUM BERS, 


















And Manufacturers of Y acht Pl fi 
134 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
a 
= GEO.H.GERE YA LAUNCH WORMS. | norton” came Mareen Laer nergy 
NE Casain avo sive, durable and portable. Can be laid on the damp ground 
orn LAUNCH ES and no moisture can come through it; made with and without 


pillow. No cai og outfit complete without it. Send for cata- 
a Saves Agr. FoR ogue and pric 


“MONITOR VAPOR ENGINES. CATALOGUE FOR 4 STAMPS. MECHANICAL FABRIC C0., Providence, R. 1. U. 8. A. 


SMITEH'S BOAT WOoRES. 


The Whitehall, Most Durable. 

Best of All! No Leaking. 
Lightest Cedar, No Tacks. 
‘ Easiest Rowing, Copper Riveted. 
Safest and Roomiest ndsemest Finish 


World-wide Fame. [59 & (60 South Street, New York, "3 Cota Medals. 


Catalogues 10c Each. 
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THE SAFEST, ECONOMICAL 
LIGHTEST, AND COMPACT 
SIMPLEST, MOTOR 
MOST EFFICIENT, YET INVENTED. 





14-ft. Boat with 1 H.-P, Motor. 


No Regulation of the Air Supply. 
Exhaust Under Water. 

Electric Ignition Without Batteries. 
Automatic Lubrication. 

No Moving Parts Exposed. 

No Smell, Heat, Fire or Smoke. 


No Government Inspection. 
Single Cylinder TyPes in 1,2 Dou e Cylinder Type, in 2, 4, 
and 4H. P. 6, 8,12 and 20 H. P. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


C. C. RIOTTE CO., 1955 Park Ave., New York City. 








R ACING OA R G...,. For College Crews and Boat Clubs. 


Best of Stock and Experienced <tc We Invite Correspondence. 
fl. J. SHAW & CO., 166 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Foljding Boats are puncture preot, Galvaninel steel ribbing. For hunting, fishing, exploring irs family pleasure. Walter 
Iman took them on his polar tri Lieut. Schwatka explored the Yukon river with them. 
pete first premium and meda ‘at World’s Fair. Send 6 cents for ewe vs 40 en- 

gravings. KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan, U.S. A 


This Beautiful .... VAPOR LAUNCH 


14 ft. $160.00. Other sizes to 24 ft. ENGINES, 1 to 6 h. p. 
Stationary, 1toz20h.p Pumping Engines all sizes. Send for Catalog 
PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box 16, Racine Jct, Wis- 




















ive a 
404 MERAH iw 


Tire 


ik 





i. No fire, Smoke or Heat, abeotetaly Safe, Send 6 stampe for Catalogu 4 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, Mick 








American Boat Works. 


Builders of Launches, Sailboats, Canoes and 
Pleasure Boats. 


Our Specialty : Knock-down Crafts of any 
Description. 


WORK GUARANTEED. PRICES LOW. 


As our leader for 1899 we offer a K.-D. Half-Rater, frame 
20 ft. o. a., built of white Oak, for ®30.00 


3617-21 &. 24 Street, Write forournewCatalogue. git LOUIS, MO. 





Two STEP 
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THE “MEEK” REEL 


The original ‘‘ Frankfort, Ken- 
er. ’ Fishing Reel. Originated 
by J. & B. F. Meek in 1835. The 
most secdes reel produced, and the 
highest type of workmanship and 
design employed in reel construction. 


THE SPIRAL GEAR, 


a distinctively ‘* Meek ’ feature, is the greatest improve- 
ment ever devised. We can’t tell you all the good points 
in this space. Write us fur booklet. It gives description 
of all sizes and kinds we make, also ices. The‘ Meek” 
reel can be had of dealers in Fishing T ackle generally, but 
don't take a substitute. If your local dealer doesn’t 
handle them, write direct to us. 


B. F. MEEK & SON, Louisville, Ky. 




























cial Offer. 
\ number of 











Baxter Camping mp Sre 
Outfits. 






It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line wiih it 






the $15.00 
Outfits at $10.00 Ftove Packed. 
each; and the $10.00 Outfits at 
#6.Meach. Stove carries cooking and 


It will save more fish than Stoveand Oven erected. serving outfit—60 pieces. Do not let 
any other reel. Manipw this rare opportunity slip. 
lated entirely by the hand 12 WeLutneton Square, CHELSEA, 
Little that holds the rod. SEND W. E. BAXTER, Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
FOR CATALOGUE. Frangrorr. Ry., U.S. 
Finger Through Messrs. Harrods Nod I received the ‘‘Camping Outfit,” 
er & Erbe Mi Co. with which tam more thn pleased, and consider 't—aitera + tegen 
Does it. g. career in the East, \frica. etc.. as the ne plus ultra 0! agin ae, 
Rochest N. Y. ment and meses gear combined—a tact which no other tulfil See L 
ochester, have tried a great many to my discomfort. 
Prerce mention this paper. Yours faithfully, CLAUD HAMILTON, 





G@™ Send for descriptive circulars and testimonials. 
W. E. BAXTER, Frankfort, Ky. 








es. 
2 SECON 


Weowand » AVE. 











LINE Jiittfo ENGINES *| | 20rH CENTURY Mininciren 






ES. Seats 8, speed 6 miles, costs 1c per hour. Guaranteed for one 

——" —_= r money refunded. PRICE, $200. Send 10 cents for 68-page 

4 RL EG SAFEST: palsiegue ated Steam and Sa Sail Yachts, Launches, hee Boats, Canoes, 
RACINE BOAT MFG. ©O. (Riverview), Racine, Wis. 









WAR RELI cs Spanish Officers’ Kevolvers, .44 caliber, Smith 

& Wesson, with holster, serviceble. $9.75 ;. 

dl eee B Uniform apceceee|! egtti bon plated, made into "aia Sa 
led, 50c pair ; captured Mausers, $7.50. Catalogu 


DAMTUTTLE CO.. CANASTOTA, AY. =: BANNERMA 7» 579 Broadway, New York, 




















The Bristol Send for | 
Steel Fishing Rod |cenicsue B 








ree be yas ee = of every fisherman who appreciates the necessity of proper 


THE HORTON M’F'G CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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DAME, STODDARD 
& KENDALL 





acy , FISHING 
*cuabe* TACKLE 





All kinds of Tackle for Southern Waters. 


RODS, REELS, LINES, HOOKS, 
GAFFS, LANDING NETS, ETC. 


Everything for the angler’s use. 


Send for samples of our 


NEVERBREAK SILK LINE, 





The best bait-casting line on the market. 


Also our TARPON LINE, strongest line 
of its size made. 


Catalogue on application. 


DAME, STODDARD 
& KENDALL, 


370, 372, 374 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


SMALL PROFITS — TS — QUICK. SALES. 


Trout Flies mM 


FOR TRIAL, SEND US 
[5G ‘icntise'Price 24 cence,” Quality A Flies 
806 “Reguisr Price, Go cen” Quality B Flies 
BOG Mewar Price, 84 cence.” Quality C Flies 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 

Fly Rods, Bait Rods, 
58c 


10 feet, 6 ounces. 9 feet, 8 ounces. 
WITH CORK GRIP. 





TRY OUR NEw 
Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 


METAL CENTRE LINE 


Size No. rd 4%c per Yard. 
Size No. 4, 54%c per Yard. 


PUT UP IN 10-YARD LENGTHS CONNECTED 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 
523 Broadway, New York. 
TACKLE catalog free on application. 











i: Has 8to IO times the 
~~, power of the old-siyle! 


Field and Opera Glass. 


PockeT SIZE 


IS SEEN WITH” 
HED EYE. x NVALUABLE FOR 


RACE MEETS, 


_ REGATTAS, TRAVEL, 


AND THEATRE. 


MAIN OFFICES 

AND. WORKS, 

(/]\ BERLIN, GERMANY. 
== 


FOR SALE BY LEADING JEWELERS AND OPTICIANS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 











REMINGTON SHOT GUNS} 


TRIED AND TRUE 










AT THE TRAD 3 
AND IN THE FIELD 
SEDIDY 
WRITE FOR ILLUS 
TRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE GUNS THAT 
MAKE WINNERS $ 
AND STAND BY? 
THE WINNERS. 


OE 
Bee 





PULL! 


REMINGTON ARMS CO. 


ILION,N™ 
313, BROADWAY, N™ 
425 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 
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SAVAGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 


Hammerless, 
Smokeless 
Six - Shooter. 




















803 Calibre. 








NEW MODEL, (899, JUST OUT. 


The latest and best rifle ever made. One rifle takes six different 
cartridges for large or small game. 


Write for complete 1899 Catalogue K 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco, Cal., SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
Pacific Coast Agents. UTICA, N. A 










SEE =A 


e FOR THE BEST GUN SEE OUR 98 MODEL. 
BURGESS REPEATING SHOT GUN. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC. EXTRA SAFETY LOCKING. 
Double Hits in % of One Second. 3 Hits in Less than One Second. 6 Hits in Three Seconds. 
REPEATS WITHOUT LOSING AIM. STRONG, RELIABLE, HARD AND CLOSE SHOOTING. 
ONLY Quick AND DESIRABLE ““TAKE-DOWN.” ALSO FOLDING GUNS, Same SYSTEM. 


Address for Circulars and Prices, BURCESS ARMS CO., BuFFALO, N. Y. 










You Are Not Up to Date unless you have seen the 


Ejector and 





Non-Ejector. IMPROVED LEFEVER. 
Single oF Dou ble Our Catalogue describes our 





NEW MEDIUM-PRICED HAMMERLESS. 


This New Trap and Field 
Gun meets the requirements 
of sportsmen who desire a 
first-class and reliable gun, 
but are not prepared to buy 
Bored for Nitro-Powder. our higher grades, 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
“THE OLD RELIABLE PARKER IS SUPERB.” 


So s Master Gu ay Grigsby, of Louisville, Ky., the 13-year-old boy who, on Nov. 24th, 1898, won the 
KENTUC KY FUTURITY, killing 49 out of 50 live birds, his fifth falling dead out of bounds, 

In three other recent matches, including the 
NELSON COUNTY FAIR HANDICAP and the 














SIMPLEST, CLUB GOLD BUTTON, which he won, he scored 
SAFEST, 42 out of 43 live birds shot at. 
STRONGEST. THE BEST GUN IN THE WORLD. 


Send for Catalogue. 


os cnampens stexer. PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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LEWIS & CONGER, 



































130 and 132 West 42d Street, N. Y., 


HOUSE FURNISHERS 


invite COUNTRY COTTAGERS, CAMPERS, 
TOURISTS and TRAVELERS to inspect their® 
exhibition of special articles (domestic and 
foreign) suitable for the approaching outing season. 
includes cutlery, lj 

cooking utensils, the 
Russian Coffee pot, 
for tourists or cam 

f use; the Baglish 
Luncheon and tea 
baskets, for tourists 
and excursionists; 
chafing dishes, port- 
able baths,hammocks, 
camp chairs, etc. 

The choicest col- 
lection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in 
the United States for 


y furnishing country 4 ; Yt oat | 

) houses. i ; a ea & “A ; mM 
4 Goods delivered tJ ew. Le Tt a a5 

free to any part of / 

the ‘Greater New 
Vork,”’ or care- 
fully packed and 
delivered at sta- 
tion within 100 
miles of NewYork, 


4 
: 


Seat Nc xo Noto 
ACHIE INSTANTLY y 

















LUNCH BASKET. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 





130 & 132 West 42d Street, New York, 6 


BETWEEN BROADWAY AND SIXTH AVE. 
SSS) 


[ WHISKY-16 “sz 


The Rarest Lot of Whisky in Kentucky. BOTTLED IN BOND. 
Age and Purity Guaranteed by the United States Government. 
A Whisky with a History: 


Made in 1882 and 1883, then exported in bond to Europe, and after 
twelve years returned in bond to Louisville Custom House, where 
it was found necessary to draw off in bottles, owing to the ancient 
and unsafe condition of the barrels, and which was done by 
special permission of the Secretary of the Treasury, under closest 
supervision of the custom officials, and each bottle sealed. 


cosets Blank Case of 4 bottles [5’s|, Expressage Paid, $5. 
( AUG. COLDEWEY & CO., Louisville, Ky., U. S. A. 
Established 1848, Oldest house in Kentucky. Refs., Local Banks. 

LIRBON AND R A Case of 7-year-old Whisky —also bottled in bond—$3.50. 


Is Absolutely Safe! 


Send for the 
“BAKER GUN QUARTERLY.” 


It will tell you all 
about it. 
































BAKER GUN & FORGING CO., Batavia, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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Comfor ing Chair$3.50 





Completely supports 
easily moved to shady spot. Requires only one third the space 
of a hammock—adjusts anjometicnty to any position by 
simple movement of the body without leaving the chair. The 
swing construction = a perfect balancein any position— 
best steel, firmly braced, enameled black, strong fancy 
striped canvas. Sent upon receipt of 
price, $3.50—you pay the freight—or if 
an are east of the Rocky Mountains, send 
extra and we will pay the freight—folds 
mpactly. Guaranteed as represented or 
oney refunded. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO., Manufacturers., 
411 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 






















Col. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


BOOKS by the Hero of San Juan Hill, 
. ft 
Trail and Camp Fire. llustrated. 


By Co. RoosEvE.Lt and Gro. B. GRINNELL. 
Bound in cloth, PRICE, $2.50. 


The Wilderness Hunter. llustrated. 
Bound in Cloth, PRICE, $3.50. 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman 


tells of Col. Roosevelt’s personal experi- 
ence with wild game of the West a few 
years ago. Illustrated by Frost and BEarp. 
PRICE, $3.00, bound in Cloth. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





iTIRS. T. 








Marquise Ring, Pure 
White Diamonds, 14-k. 
Solid Gold, #20.00. 

Opal, Turquoise Cen- 
tre, $15.00. 





14k. Gold Link But- 
tons, ®2.00. 

White Diamond Centre, 
$3.50. 











OOOO OOF OOOOH HSSSOHHHHHOHSSHHOHOOOSHHOSD 


1 and 3 Union Square, New York. 


Diamond Importer ana Cutter 


DIAMONDS bought of us may be exchanged at 
full price paid, within ONE YEAR, Jewelry 
or Watches within THIRTY DAYS. 


Thus YOU ARE BOUND TO BE SATISFIED. 


Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 
Money Back if You Mail It and are Not Satisfied. 


6. Doward, Waltham ana Elgin 


20 per cent. LESS THAN WHOLESALE LIST PRICE. 


LYNCH, 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 


ecee 


Qatches. 


DOLD LERODR EROS HE SLAD ODD OOOOODESOOREDOE SOD OS OTE 
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i ccidatiind is oe 


a 


It sets a known 
and tested 


Standard 


of excellence. 








Everyone knows 
whatit represents 
—the Best Work 
with Least Labor, 
Enduring Service, 
, Unequalled Econ- 
omy and Conven- 
fence. The... 


namter () Model 


bears the stamp of 
Unqualified Public Approval 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, N.Y. 














q? 4F, 
ye ©, 
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Half the 


Pleasures in 


. come through 
Life the ear. 


The only way to preserve 
these pleasures in their per- 
fection, and enjoy them at 
will is by owning a genuine 


_EDISON 
panegrare 


The New Price $ 
STANDARD] Complete 
Phonograph | 


Produces the same results as 
the other famous models of the 
Genuine EdisonPhonograph 
Makes records; reproduces rec- 
ords. Equip sed with shaving 
device. Simplest, most durable, 
and cheapest talking-machine. 


Send for free Catalogue No 25, our 
latest edition, None Genuine 








St. James Building, Broadway 
and 26th Street, New York. 





without 
this 
Q Ediron.. 
MARK 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


Edison records &@c. each, $5 per doz, 











Turkish 
Rocker 


$ buys this 
luxuri- 
® ous easy- 
chair, No. 677, direct 
from factory, Py 
prepaid, sent “ 
proval,” to be returned 
at our expense if not pos- 
itively the best leather 
chair ever sold at so low 
a price. 
COVERED with best 
quality machine-buffed 
GENUINE leather. Has gen- 
uine hair cushions, tufted 
back, spring rockers, and 
bali- bearing casters. 
Choice of maroon, olive- 
or russet - color 





Home Desk 

h t retail, - 
invadabcmenien $(9. 50 et 
~ home desk, 


direct from the factory, 
Jreight pre epaid, sent “On 


reen, 


Approval,” to be returned 
at our expense if not posi- 
tively the best obtainable 
at so low a price. 
THE DESIGN of Lev 
quarter-sawed oak desk is 
most perfection for a een 
esk, It combines all the 
ractical features of a regu- 
Jig bape pe er Sega r- 
file, book-stalls, sliding arm- 
rest plenty of drawers, pig- 
oles, ball-bearing cas- 
fora, etc.—and in a way that 
is graceful, artistic, and full 
of style. At rey it would 
cost from $25 to $35. 
Freight to all points east of the a ee 





We Prepa 
and northo —— arolina. (Points beyond onan equal 
Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., GRAND Rapios, MicH., 


Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
Direct from the Factory. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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EAGLE LIQUEURS 


THE ONLY TRULY AMERICAN PRODUCTION. 































“An after Dinner Liqueur of 


=" Superior Excellence.” 
To be found at leading Cafes, Clubs, 
and on private sideboards everywhere. 


For Punches, Cocktails, Sherbets. 
A necessary Culinary Assistant. 


DIGESTIVE, 
NUTRITIVE, 
SEDATIVE. 
If your dealer can not supply you, write 
to us for 


Illustrated Booklet and Prices. 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, § 


RHEINSTROM BROS., Distillers and Exporters, 
927—949 MARTIN ST., 928—948 E. FRONT ST., 
CINCINNATI, O. 





Established 1876 















give the utmost goodness for 


ONE DOLLAR 


—they fit 

—they wear 

—they satisfy 

—they have all siceve lengths 


AT YOUR FURNISHER OR CLOTHIER 


Ciuett, Peasopy & Co. 


(Successors to Cluctt, Coon & Co.) 


“Correct Attire for Men’’—a 
report of the new Spring fashions 
—1s yours for the asking. Address us care Station U, Chicago. 














When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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VICKS’ 
VELVET LAWN GRASS 


Contains all the best varieties for making alawn beautiful 
in appearance, durable and lasting, one that will stand the 
frost and hot sun. The best for Golf, Tennis, Terrace or 
Park Grounds. Seed is pure, heavy, especially 
cleaned and the finest ever offered. 
Bushel,. 20 pounds, $4.00. 
Peck, & pounds, $1.10. 
Pound Mailed, 40c. 

And each purchaser may receive free a booklet of 10 
pages, giving full directions for preparing soil, grading, 
tume of planting, mowing and after care; to others the 


price is 10 cents. v 1 ¢ K 5 
GARDEN »° FLORAL GUIDE. 


The Golden Wedding Edition to celebrate our soth year 
in business is a work ofart. 24 pages lithographed in colors. 
4 pages souvenir, nearly 100 pages filled with fine half-tone 
illustrations of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Fruits, 
etc. It is too expensive to give away indiscriminately, but 
we want everyone interested in a good garden to havea 
copy, therefore we will send acony of the Guide witha 
Due Bill for 25 cents’ 15 t We have a new 
worth of seed for only 2 Cts. plan of selling 











IF PEOPLE ONLY KNEW 


vegetable seeds, giving more for your money than any 2 _— easy itis to make a beautiful lawn 
seedsman, and alsoa scheme giving credit for the full t with Henderson’s Lawn Crass Seed 
amount of your purchase to buy other goods. Don’t fail to ; @ the days of using sod would soon be over. 
get our catalogue, it will pay you. , 2 Catalogue of “Everything for the Lawn” 


Vicks’ Little Gem Catalogue, free. Sih adtcet Shee es laencolien. ro awe Lemdl mention 
Vicks’ Magazine, enlarged, improved, and up-to-date rs id Rise pee 
on all subjects relating to gardening, soc. a year. i PETER HENDERSON 3 CO. 
Special 1899 offer—the Magazine, 1 year, and the . : Seedsmen and Florists, 
Guide for 25 cents. f° & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 
JAMES VICKS SONS, at ee 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Reliable Persons ¥o0xs Labies, 


MEN andWOMEN 


* &# ARE WANTED 


In all parts of this country, Canada and Mexico, 
who have leisure moments in which they can 
devote to subscription work for OuTING. Send 
references and your name and address to 
Circulation Department, OUTING, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














ANN’S Green Bone Cutter 

ANN’S Granite Crystal Grit 
will make hens lay lots of eggs. They prove 
the victory of science over guesswork. Suc- 
cess is certain. Hens lay twice the eggs when 
fed green bone and grit. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTERS 


have a world-wide fame. Cash or instal- 
ments. lil. cat'l’g. free if name this paper. 


F.W.MANN CO.,Miliford,Mass. 
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THREE FAVORITE FLOWERS 


¥ i, Ne EAS Over forty named varieties of Eckfords, best American and Europ- 
~ SWEET PEAS ean named sorts. 


PERFECTED ROYAL SHOW PANSIES pet ome A ep colors 
NASTURTIUMS over) Taos good srt , 
I mail One Package of each of the above for 


ONLY SIX CENTS and the address of two friends who grow flowers. This 
bargain offer is made to acquaint new buyers with my seeds. I also send 
free the daintiest catalogue ever published, devoted exclusively to flower 
seeds, and a copy of Floral Culture, which tells 


How to Grow Flowers From Seeds 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 





The Pioneer Seedswoman, MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, _319 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL Small Fruits, Grapes, Shrubs, Climbing Plants, | Roses, 


verqrenae. Hardy Plants, Pzonies 


LARGEST AND CHOICEST COLLECTIONS IN AMERICA, 
E E A, BEST NOVELTIES 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue free. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, MOUNT HOPE Rochester, N. Y. 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. ifty-ninth Year, 
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Yon (ut R 
IncuBAT O75, 


Buy no Incubator and pay for it before trying it. Sold on trial. Notacentuntil tried, Write for catalogue 







\t 
\ FRENCH—TOL 














4 Highest Medals and Diplomas at World’s Fair, 1893, 
Highest Award and Medal at Texas State Fair, 1894, 
Highest Award and Medal at Nashville Exposition, 1897, 
Highest Award and Medal at Trans-Ilississippi Exposition, 1898. 
Fire Proof. Ten cents’ worth of oil or gas runs it and will hatch 250 chicks or ducks, A child canrun our machines, 
Set of Plans for Brooders,{Brooder Houscs, etc., 25 cts. Poultry guide and catalogue, 5 cts, 


AMERICAN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


Successors to and owners of the Von Culin Incubator Co.'s machines and patents. 


Box 20, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


they are automatic. 
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Do you love country life, a beautiful farm, the richest yellow milk and cream and golden butter? Then buy 
the Jersey Cow. You can buy her of THE SISSON JERSEY HERD, Geo. W. Sisson, Jr., Proprietor, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Beauty and capacity, with richest, most fashionable breeding, and highest authenticated records, characterize 

Stock of all ages for sale. 


thisherd. We have pleased customers in twenty States and foreign countries. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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The delicious fragrance and purity of Rubifoam, together with its 
unquestionable efficacy as a dentifrice, has won for it the highest pos- 
sible place in the esteem of American gentlewomen. 

It cleanses, preserves, and beautifies the teeth so perfectly. 

25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


Sample vial Rubifoam and beautiful booklet,‘‘ The Teeth,” mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. Address 


E. W. HOYT & CO, LOWELL, MASS. 


Makers of the celebrated Hoyt's German Cologne. 


uy 
Y. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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Cake 


Wool 
Soap 
Eree 


All you have to do to get 
one is to drop us a postal 
with your name and address, 
and the name and address of 
a dealer who doesn’t sell it. 

Wool Soap is white, pure, 
safe for toilet and bath. The 
only soap that won’t shrink 
woolens. 





Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 


RE AOe EAE E ERENCE LOOT tas) 











A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK 
is constructed on new principles. 
Drawers instead of trays. A piace 
for everything and everything in its 
place.  bettom as accessible as 
thetop. Defiesthe a. 

ts no morethan a good box trunk. 
Sent ©. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue. 

F. A. STALLMAN, 

93 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 


ss WALL-PAPER 


By Mail from the Manufacturers. 
Why pay two profits when you can get the most 
. eautiful gene’ at lowest factory 
. Prices, e are the largest wall- 
ye poner concern in the U.S. Three 
million rolls stock on hand. Prices 
§ & g range from 3c. fora full roll upto 
- Samples mailed Free. 
WE WANT Good pctponsiblc 
I pentengenes coon or DEALERS to 
sell our papers on large discounts. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Philada., Pa. 

























The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGINAL COMPANY, 
HAS NEW STEEL SAFES. 
The Latest Made in this City. 





140, 142 ana 146 Broadway. 


FRANCIS M. JENCKS, pPrRes'T. GEORGE H. VOSE, sec'y. 





CURED TO STAY CURED 


HMA 


Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 











| A Sense of 
| Pleasure 


comes to the 
mouth that’s made 
sweet and whole- 
/ some by the use of 
delicious 


Arnica 
\ Tooth 


Preserves and whitens the teeth, strengthens the 

gums, sweetens the breath. Is antiseptic, cooling, 

refreshing. The standard dentifrice for 80 years. 
25c at all druggists, or by mall. 

C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
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Che 
American Angler 








management of its new 
publishers, is the most 
attractive publication 
devoted to fish and 
fishing. 


In its new two-color 
cover, its bright new 
dress of type and illus- 
trations, and under the 














edited by William C. Harris 


In its Twenty-ninth Volume 


This Publication will Satisfy the Appetite of alt who 
fish for Sport 


| f you have not seen a recent issue of the American 

Angler send for sample copy, and at the same 
time let us have a list of your friends who lovea 
day with rod and creel, in order that we may mail 
them samples, and make this journal a veritable 
sportsman’s rendezvous, where all may exchange 
each month their camp-fire stories. 


___ aaaaa 
Che Subscription Price is $1.00 a Year — The Outing Publishing 


i ae " Cc 
Combination Subscription Price for ah onsen 
ue 
Outing and the American Angler, $3.50 New York 


FRSTs 
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VS 


No Soap [in the World is] so Cheap. 
No Soap lin the World is] so Lasting as PEARS". 


Established Over 100 Years~-20 International Awards. 





Ff 

















| 22 Snorr, 22 Lona. 
NG RIFLE AND 22 WINCHESTER. 


HERE You Hoxo. 
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YEAR BOOK 
OF 1898 
TROTTING 
AND PACING € 
RACES 
FOR 
ONE DOLLAR 


Men and Dorses 


'S A MONTHLY DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY 





TO THE 

++... Statistics of Light Darness Racing. 
An Index Just Printed gives the SUBSCRIPTION 

names, description, record and breed- ONE DOLLAR 

ing of over 6,000 Horses contesting ————————— 

in 1898 races. A YEAR 


Back Numbers can be supplied from the beginning of racing season. 
Bound volumes of the racing numbers of MEN AND HORSES are 
now ready for delivery. PRICE, $2.00. Add fifteen cents if sent by mail. 


ADDRESS: Men and Dorses, gcins,, New York. 















No. 3:3—ALUMINUM, 


—the lightest in weight, smoothest 
in action, neatest in design and 
most durable reel on the market. 
Capacity, 80 yards silk casting line, ivory handle, 
click and drag, quadruple. If you can’t obtain one at 
your dealer's, order of us direct. 
By mail, postpaid, to any address, %172.00, 

or we will send by express, C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, upon receipt of $2.00 to guarantee charges, 


No. 33G—Same reel in German Silver, $14.50. 


BLUE GRASS REEL WORKS, 
S. E. Cor. Third and Main Sts., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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FLESS & RIDGE PRINTING Co., FiFtH AVENUE, New YORK. 


“Ask any of the Largest Jobbing Purchasers for 
Hendryx Standard Goods. They all buy them and Cz ss 
=a keep a large line in stock and will fill your orders Apeapeggt 
Vu “promptly. Annual Catalogues Mailed Free, Mlisdqudecunnediaes, 
THe \ Nonew B. HeNoRYX Co,, NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8, A; . 2 








rah Sere 
BAKER'S || debe pissin 
$ IN. 


Imitations on the tel! ee 
Fe Old Highland Whisky. 


Housekeepers should-ex- SAD 
» amine what they buy, JOHN WALKER & SONS, Taner s07 


(REGISTERE 

















7 and make sure that every 
package bears our well- 
known 


FOR APRIL. 


YELLOW LABEL 


IN **OUTING”’ 


on the front, and our j CHAMPAGNE 


Y 
P / SPECIAL, RESERVE, & BRUT, 
me ae prone = DuViviER & Co. 22 Warren St. N.Y, 


TRADE-MARK 


Take only the genuine, Ky Fi w 
MADE BY fl) 7 
WALTER BAKER & 0, tt, ¢| 47 Corenel 


4 RYE 
DORCHESTER, MASS. DuViviER & CONY 

















185i THE 1899 


Phoenix Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut, 


Issues Endowment Policies to either 
men or women, which (besides giving 
five other options) : 


GUARANTEE 
when the insured is Fifty, Sixty or 
Seventy Years Old, 
TO PAY $1,500 IN CASH FOR EVERY $1,000 
‘THe V FINEST! OF INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


Sam; sie policies, rates, and other information will 
be given on application to the Home Office. 
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JONATHAN B. BUNCE, 


President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, 


Vice-President. 


CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, 


Secretary. 


DTHNOS _—OObtainable dl 
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